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Art.  I. — Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd, 

M.  A.,  Curate  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Derry. 

This  volume,  as  the  author  informs  us,  is  the  fruit  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  subsisted,  for  some  time,  between  himself  and 
four  ministers  of  the  presbyterian  communion ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  cool  acerbity  which  is  mixed  up  with  every  train 
of  his  reasoning,  that  no  Englishman  who  has  ever  boasted  of 
being  equal  to  four  Frenchmen  in  war,  has  entertained  this 
opinion  with  more  assurance  than  the  author  of  this  book  felt  of 
his  being  a  match  for  the  four  presbyterians  whom  he,  as  the 
knight-errant  of  episcopacy,  has  undertaken  to  demolish.  The 
spirit  of  the  work  is  not,  indeed,  violent ;  but  there  is  in  it  a 
certain  tone  of  contempt  towards  all  who  arc  not  of  the  author ^s 
party,  which  will  make  the  reader  feel,  if  he  be  right-minded, 
that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  religious  controversies  are 
likely  to  be,  or  ought  to  be  settled. 

Two  years  previously  to  the  publication  of  this  volume,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Boyd  wrote  ‘  Letters  on  Episcopacy,^  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  '  Plea  for  Presbytery,^  by  four  ministers  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster.  The  present  work  is  a  rejoinder  to  the  *  Plea  :*  but 
the  author  states  that  he  was  anxious  to  combine  with  his  *  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  special  arguments,  a  sufficient  treatment  of  the 
general  subject.^  The  book,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
defence  of  the  most  lofty,  divine-right  episcopacy ;  and  we  know 
of  no  generally  readable  volume,  of  moderate  size,  too,  which 
contains  so  elaborate  a  discussion  of  this  grand  point  in  contro- 
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versy  between  the  United  English  and  Irish  church,  and  the 
dissenters  from  its  communion.  No  doubt,  it  will  be  considered 
by  churchmen,  especially  of  the  Oxford  school,  as  a  very  mas¬ 
terly  work ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that,  in  regard  to 
talents  and  research,  it  is  so.  Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  single  book  by  which  the  high-flying  exclusive  episco¬ 
palian  would  more  desire  to  be  represented. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  content  that  the  controversy  of  the 
present  age  should  turn,  as  it  mainly  does,  on  grand  principles; 
such  as  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  civil  government,  the 
materials  of  which  the  Christian  church  should  be  composed, 
the  grounds  .of  union  between  various  denominations.  AVe  arc 
less  inclined  to  dispute  on  the  points  which  divide  presbyteriau- 
ism  in  its  different  forms,  from  independency,  or  both  these  even 
from  episcopacy  merely  as  such.  For  what  obstacle  does  the 
constitution  of  the  Free  Church  in  its  present  state,  that  of 
Congregationalism,  and  that  of  Moravianism,  present  to  Christian 
union,  the  grand  sign  fixed  on  by  Christ  himself  as  the  mark  of 
the  true  catholic  church?  We  believe  that  each  of  the  three 
leading  forms  of  church  government  may  be  found  in  connexion 
with  equal  degrees  of  piety  and  conscientiousness.  So  fur  are 
we  from  wishing  to  promote  a  spirit  of  controversy  among 
Christians  on  the  mere  question  of  forms,  that  w  e  should  gladly 
hail  any  symptoms  of  intelligent  mutual  concession.  Not,  in¬ 
deed,  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  establish¬ 
ments,  we  are  very  sanguine  as  to  any  speedy  consolidation 
of  denominations.  The  present  educational  movement  shows 
that  the  several  dissenting  communities  are  by  no  means 
prepared  for  coalescence,  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the 
young,  the  catechumens  of  the  future  churches.  Had  there 
been  any  very  strong  desire  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new  order  of 
things  as  to  union,  what  better  conceivable  opportunity  than  k 
that  which  is  at  this  moment  presented,  in  the  call  which  has 
taken  place  for  the  general  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
people!  This  might  have  been  made  an  excellent  rallying  point; 
and,  in  the  school  at  least,  where  the  youthful  mind  is  to  be 
traineil,  there  might  have  been  a  platform  of  union  for  all  evaii-  i 
gelicnl  Christians  of  every  name ;  at  least,  for  all  those  who  are 
not  under  the  trammels  of  an  establishment.  But  religions 
education  is  taken  up  denominationally.  The  divisions  of  the 
Christian  church  have  thus  a  fair  chance  of  being  handed  down, 
with  all  their  lines  of  demarcation,  to  the  next  age.  Perhaps  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  otherwise,  considering  the  actual  state 
of  education  in  Christian  churches.  The  acts  of  a  voluntarv 
community  must  of  course  be  expected  to  follow  the  general 
.  tone  of  tliought  and  sentiment  prevalent  within  it.  Evidently 
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the  public  mind  of  the  million  who  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
the  late  government  education  bill,  and  of  the  millions  more 
whom  thev  represented,  was  not  prepared  for  seizing  upon  the 
offered  vantage-ground,  and  making  it  a  lodgement  from  whence 
a  mine  might  have  been  sprung,  perhaps  more  unexceptionably 
than  in  any  other  way,  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  party  walls 
of  the  Christian  church.  Such  an  opportunity  may  not  return 
for  ages.  Facts  prove,  undoubtedly,  that  it  is  mere  utopianism  to 
imagine  that  Wesley ans.  Independents,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Moravians,  not  to  add  evangelical  Episcopalians,  can  all  unite 
together  in  one  grand  school  society ;  give  an  education  to  the 
rising  population  which  shall  include  all  that  they  mutually 
understand  by  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  any  one  denomination ; 
and  be  content  to  draw  supplies  for  replenishing  their  several 
churches  from  a  common  nurscrv  of  Christians,  but  not  of 
parties.  The  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which  magnifies  its 
oirn,  is  clearly  tending  to  another  course.  We  cannot  think, 
however,  that  much  if  any  difficulty  would  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered  as  to  the  question — what  is  to  be  taught  ?  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  for  want  of  a  certain  kind  of  local  and  individual 
stimulus  in  the  case  of  a  more  liberal  attempt  at  combination, 
money,  the  sinew's  even  of  the  holy  war  against  ignorance  and 
sin,  would  have  been  found  wanting. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Boyd.  Our  object  will  be  to 
examine  his  main  arguments  for  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  '  divine  and  apostolic  institution  of  episco¬ 
pacy,'  the  author  begins  by  urging  the  argument  derived  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  church.  It  is  well  known  that 
Vitringa,  Lightfoot,  Grotius,  Selden,  and  others,  have  supposed 
that  the  order  of  the  apostolic  churches  was  exactly  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  synagogue.  We  have  certainly,  however,  no  state¬ 
ment  or  ordinance  to  this  effect  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
that  this  theory  is  too  unqualified,  is  aclmitted  even  by  episco¬ 
palians  themselves.  Indeed,  the  order  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
has  been  forced  into  parallelism  with  different  platforms  of 
Christian  church-government.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  result 
of  attempts  to  maintain  the  theory  that  the  synagogue  was 
intended  to  be  the  precise  pattern  for  the  church,  should  read 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Lightfoot  and  Vitringa,  on  some  im¬ 
portant  points :  for  instance,  on  the  office  of  the  Sheliach  Tsibbur, 
or  angel  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  Boyd  gives  his  suffrage  to 
the  opinion  that,  ^  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  New,  the 
chief  priest  is  of  one  order,  the  priests  of  another,'  and  the 
Levites  of  another.  Now  if  it  be  contended  that  the  high-priest 
is  to  have  his  exact  counterpart  in  the  Christian  church, 
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we  can  see  the  analogy  fulfilled  nowhere  but  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  Any  other  supposition  would  lead  iis 
straight  to  Rome,  where  we  find  the  professed  universal 
bishop.  Mr.  Boyd,  however,  is  quite  indignant  with  this  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  supposed  identity  of  Jewish  and  Christian  forms  of 
the  church  on  earth.  He,  at  once,  arraigns  the  motives  which 
have  induced  his  opponents  to  dissent  from  his  opinions,  and 
pronounces  that  ‘  the  objection  is  based  upon  a  wilful  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  the  analogy  has  been  carried  out  in  this 
respect  to  the  letter.^  Christ  is  truly,  he  says,  the  ‘  universal 
bishop,^  but  he  has  delegated  his  office  upon  earth  to  many  co¬ 
equal  members  of  the  same  order,'  (episcopal  bishops.)  It  ap¬ 
pears,  then,  that  the  high  priest  of  tlie  Jews  adumbrated  not 
only  the  head  of  the  church  himself,  but  all  the  prelates  of  the 
episcopal  church,  besides.  Whether  this  is  not  a  lame  and  far¬ 
fetched  attempt  to  make  up  analogies,  wc  leave  our  readers  to 
determine. 

What  we  would  contend  against  is  the  extreme  assumption 
that  the  synagogue  is  by  divine  right,  or  divine  precedent,  en¬ 
titled  to  be  regarded  as  in  all  respects  the  unalterable  model  of 
the  Christian  church.  That  this  pattern  has  been  so  copied  in 
any  form  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  assert.  It 
is  contradicted  by  historical  and  by  standing  facts.  Nor  have 
we,  in  theNew  Testament,  any  directions  or  precedents  that  can  he 
even  plausibly  strained  into  the  semblance  of  a  divine  warrant  for 
such  an  assimilation  of  the  J ewish  and  Christian  churches.  Still 
wc  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  deny  that  the  general  idea 
and  plan  of  the  first  organized  Christian  assemblies  was  very 
natunilly  suggested  by  the  synagogue,  llencc  Christian  offices 
and  functions  were  denoted  by  such  terms  as  presbyters  and 
presbytery f  the  synonymes  of  which  already  existed  in  Judaism. 
The  council  of  elders,  moreover,  as  in  the  synagogues,  wonld 
appear  a  very  suitable  mode  of  government  for  Christian  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  towns  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  which  the  i)agans 
had  been  already  familiarised  with  a  civil  administration  by  the 
senate,  or  the  assembly  of  the  deatriones.  Accordingly,  as  far  as 
wc  can  trace  the  order  of  the  first  churches,  we  find,  generally, 


a  government  vested  in  a  number  of  individuals.  The  supposi¬ 
tion,  however,  that  the  three  orders  of  the  episcopal  clergy  are 
only  a  reproduction  of  the  orders  of  the  Jewish  ministry,  and 
w  ere  so  intended  to  be  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  given  up  by 
the  most  enlightened  Episcopalians,  among  whom  w  e  may  name 
Bishop  Bilson,  and  Prebendary  Townsend. 

The  author  next  takes  up  the  bold  position,  previously  assumed 
by  archbishop  Potter  and  others,  that  ‘  when  Christ  ordained  a 
ministry,  he  formed  it  on  the  principles  of  the  Episcopalian 
church.'  Our  readers  mav  well  ask,  where  wc  are  to  find  an\ 
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basis  for  the  liicrarcliies  of  Rome  and  England,  in  the  four 
gosjKjls  ?  what  resemblance  there  is  between  the  fishermen  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  and  the  mitred  lords,  who,  ‘  by  divine  permission,^  and  by  Mi- 
vine  pro>ddence'  have  demanded  the  homage  of  governments  and 
nations  ?  what  sort  of  deans,  prebends,  canons,  archdeacons,  and 
pluralist  rectors,  were  the  seventy,  when  they  itinerated  with  their 
^faster^s  message  over  the  land  of  Judea?  Mr.  Royd,  however, 
sees,  in  the  apostles,  a  divine  institution  of  prelacy,  and  in  the  se¬ 
venty  disciples  that  of  the  order  of  priests.  He  argues  this  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  names,  '  the  twelve,^  and  *  the  seventy  :*  from  the  re¬ 
lation  in  which  the  former  stood  to  their  Lord,  as  those  who 
were  to  *  be  with  him,^  to  be  instructed  '  in  ecclesiastical  princi¬ 
ples,'  as  well  as  doctrinal  truths,  by  his  tuition ;  while  the  seventy 
were  *  sent  two  and  two  before  his  face and  from  the  greater 
extent  of  the  apostolical  commission,  the  world  itself  being  the 
destined  sphere  of  the  apostolic  dioceses,  while  the  seventy  were 
restricted  to  their  own  country.  AVc  confess  that  to  us  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  such  an  argument  as  this  would  prove  any  thing  at 
discretion.  The  twelve  were  to  be  foreign  missionaries,  there¬ 
fore,  they  were  to  be  episcopal,  yea,  diocesan  bishops:  the 
seventy  were  to  be  home  missionaries,  therefore,  they  were  to  be 
of  the  order  of  priests  !  And  why  should  the  twelve  be  ‘  with 
their  Lord,'  but  to  learn  ecclesiastical  principfes,  which  it  seems 
the  priests  Inid  less  to  do  with!  It  is  pity  that  Mr.  Boyd  did 
not  point  out  to  his  readers  the  parts  of  our  Saviour's  discourses 
which  treat  of  these  principles ;  and  he  would  have  done  an  act 
of  charity,  in  illuminating  the  darkness  and  obtundity  of  his 
opponents,  of  which  he  so  often  complains,  if  he  had  even 
condescended  to  show  where  is  the  precedent  for  church- 
rates,  and  other  like  benefits  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  But 
he  sometimes  thinks  it  below'  his  dignity  to  take  any  trouble 
about  the  scruples  of  those  w  ho  presume  to  question  tlic  divine 
right  of  his  church.  Witness  the  follow  ing  remark: — 

*  It  is  almost  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  notice  the  ground  on 
which  the  pleaders  for  parity  attempt  to  set  aside  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  extent  of  the  apostolic  commission.  It  is  argued  that  *  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  extent  of  a  preaching  commission 
proves  a  superiority  of  rank  ;  for  that,  on  such  a  principle,  tlie  lute 
venerable  Ouseley,  was  primate  and  metropolitan  ol  all  Ireland.  1 
have  yet  to  learn  from  wliat  source,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
the  commission  of  the  missionary  of  rnethodism  w'as  derived ;  but  I 
have  not  to  learn  whence  that  of  the  apostles  w’as  derived.  It  was 
never  argued  by  me  that  mere  itinerancy  over  many  lands  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  ecclesiastical  superiority ;  lor,  then,  questionless,  the  most  un¬ 
wearied  and  industrious  vagrant  must  claim  the  right  at  length  to  sit 
down  in  the  highest  room.  But  I  do  argue,  that  when  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ  assigns  a  contracted  field  for  the  visits  of  one  body,  and 
makes  those  visits  only  introductory  to  his  own,  and  when  he  assigns 
an  unlimited  field  for  the  labours  of  another  body,  and,  withdrawing 
from  the  world  himself,  leaves  that  field,  by  solemn  commission,  in 
their  hands,  he  did  mark  (and  that  most  clearly)  that  the  two 
bodies  were  distinct  in  their  standing  and  position  in  the  Christian 
church.' 

The  whole  argument  respecting  the  ^  twelve/  and  the  ^  seventy^ 
appears  to  us  so  vague  and  baseless,  that  we  shall  content  our- 
selves  with  a  counter-quotation  from  a  zealous  episcopalian, 
Bishop  Sage ;  who  since,  according  to  Mr.  Boyd,  he  is  in  the 
direct  apostolical  succession  from  the  twelve,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  as  well  versed  in  ‘  ecclesiastical  principles’  as  the  curate  of 
the  cathedral  of  Derry,  who  is  only  in  the  succession  of  the 
*  seventy’.  The  passage  occurs  in  Bishop  Sage’s  ^  Principles  of 
the  Cyprianic  Age.’ 

*  It  is  impossible  to  make  it  appear  so  much  as  probable  that  S. 
Cyprian  believed  the  LXX  as  making  a  distinct  college  from  that 
of  the  XII ;  to  have  had  any  standing  office  in  the  Christian  church, 
in  which  they  were  to  have  a  constant  line  of  successors.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  one  of  his  abilities  and  diligence  in 
searching  the  evangelical  records  could  hardly  have  missed  to  observe 
that  which  is  so  obviously  observable  in  them.  1  mean,  that  the 
Christian  church  was  not,  could  not,  be  founded  till  our  Lord  was 
risen,  seeing  that  it  was  to  be  founded  on  his  resurrection.  No¬ 
thing  more  certain  than  that  the  commission  which  is  recorded, 
Luke  X.,  did  constitute  them  (the  seventy)  only  temporary  mis- 
sioners,  and  that  for  an  errand  that  could  not  be  more  than  tem¬ 
porary.  That  commission  contains  in  its  own  bosom  clear  evidences 
that  it  did  not  instal  them  in  any  standing  office  at  all.  Could  the 
commission,  which  is  recorded,  Luke  x.,  any  more  constitute  the  LXX 
standing  officers  of  the  Christian  church,  than  the  like  commission, 
recorded  Mat.  x.,  could  constitute  the  xii  such  standing  officers? 
But  it  is  manifest  that  the  commission,  recorded  Mat.  x.,  did  not 
constitute  the  xii  governors  of  the  Christian  church,  otherwise  what 
need  of  a  new  commission  to  that  purpose  after  the  Resurrection? 
Presumable,  therefore,'  it  is  that  S.  Cyprian  did  not  at  all  believe 
that  the  LXX  hud  any  successors,  office-bearers  in  the  Christian 
church,  seeing  it  is  so  observable  that  they  themselves  received  no 
such  commission  to  be  such  office-bearers.! — p.  235. 

Mr.  Boyd  pursues  the  argument  for  the  divine  and  apostolic 
right  of  episcopacy  as  applied  to  the  times  of  the  apostles.  He 
maintains  that  ‘  tlie  apostles  were  as  absolutely  the  bishops  of 
the  church,  then,  as  the  prelates  of  England  and  Ireland  are  of 
those  branches  of  the  church  catholic  now.’  This  he  endeavours 
to  prove  by  urging  that  they  are  represented,  in  the  New  Tes- 
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taiuent,  as  the  regulators  and  inspectors  of  churches.  They 
exercised  authority,  and  maintained  discipline:  they  visited 
and  rensited  the  infant  communities :  Paul  summoned  the 
Presbvters  of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Miletus :  Peter  gave  in¬ 
junctions  to  Presbyters,  as  to  their  pastoral  duties :  St.  John 
corrected  the  presumption  of  Diotrephes :  the  apostles  main¬ 
tained  their  position  with  firmness  at  Jerusalem  :  they  managed 
the  churches  general  and  financial  details.  These  facts,  Mr. 
Boyd  contends,  were  peculiar  features  of  the  episcopal  character 
of  the  apostles.  Besides  these,  they  held  the  prerogative  of 
confirming  converts  in  the  faith  by  the  bestoivment  of  spiritual 
gifts.  They  also  ordained  elders  to  their  pastoral  office. 

Now  we  would  candidly  ask  wdiether  the  above  facts  arc  suffi¬ 
cient  to  form  any  part  of  the  basis  of  an  exclusive  theory  of  the 
church,  in  which  the  sole  divine  right  of  modern  episcopacy  is  to 
be  maintained  ?  In  what  manner  is  this  form  of  government  to 
be  deduced  from  these  facts,  as  an  essential  form  for  all  future 
churches  ?  It  is  evident  that  when  a  new  system  of  moral  and 
religious  discipline  was  to  be  inculcated  on  mankind,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  doctrines  before  unknown,  there  must  have  been  some 
to  take  the  lead.  The  apostles  exercised  many  of  the  very  func¬ 
tions  which  modern  missionaries  who  have  planted  the  gospel 
in  heathen  countries  have  necessarilv  had  to  exercise,  w'hether 
these  missionaries  have  been  episcopalians,  presbyterians,  or 
independents.  It  is  very  true  that  the  miraculous  gifts  with 
which  the  apostles  were  endowed,  and  which  they  w  ere  enabled 
to  impart  to  others,  constituted  a  splendid  peculiarity  in  their 
case,  which,  together  w  ith  their  divine  commission  from  Christ 
himself,  places  them  in  a  position  in  which  no  modern  mis¬ 
sionary  has  ever  stood.  But,  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  we 
can  safely  affirm  that,  in  strictness,  the  apostles  have  had  no 
successors ;  none  certainly  in  the  sense  wdiich  alone  can  avail  to 
prove  the  dogma  of  ‘apostolic  succession.'  It  is,  to  say  the 
very  least,  doubtful  whether  miracles  are  ever  to  be  agjiin  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  church.  Their  end,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very  im- 
liortant  end,  appears  to  have  been  already  answered  by  them ; 
that  of  establishing,  on  a  lasting  basis,  the  tmth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  as  a  communication  from  (Jod.  With  the  divine 
commission,  itself  miraculous,  and  with  the  charismata,  or  gifts 
themselves,  the  apostolic  office,  wdiich  w  as  marked  by  them,  has 
ceased  also. 

Mr.  Boyd  claims  for  diocesan  episcopacy  the  same  exclusive 
honour  w  hich  he  demands  for  episcopacy  itself,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  essential  imparity  of  ministers.  He  affirms  that  ‘  diocesan 
episcopacy,  t.e.  the  assignment  of  a  church  officer  endued  with 
permanent  authority  over  ministers,  to  a  defined  sphere  of  ac- 
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tion,  was  tlic  system  of  church  govcnimcnt  under  tlic  very  eve, 
and  witli  tlie  sanction,  of  the  apostles  themselves.^  In  this  wav, 
says  our  author,  St.  James  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Now,  as  to  James,  (whether  one  of  the  twelve  or  not,  which 
is  still  matter  of  dispute,)  w  hat  evidence  have  w  e  that  his  otlicc 
was  otherwise  than  temporary,  being  adapted  to  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  parent  clinrch?  that,  in  short,  he  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  missiomir}’  who  was  stationed  at  Jerusalem, 
during  the  absence  of  the  apostles  from  that  city?  AVhat  inti¬ 
mation  have  we  that  his  functions  were  similar  to  those  of  a 


modern  bishop,  or  that  he  w  as  intended  to  be  a  divinely-appointed 
example  of  episcopacy  binding  on  all  future  ages?  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Burton,  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  at  ()xford,  in  his  lec¬ 
tures,  candidly  remarks:  ‘  We  know'  little  of  the  constitution  of 
the  primitive  church ;  1  by  no  means  intend  to  allirin  that  the 
ollicc  w  hich  he  (James)  bore,  w  as  analogous  to  that  of  bishop  in 
later  times.'  Tliat  the  first  inspired  missionaries  of  Christianity 
should  frccpicntly  intrust  an  infant  community  of  believers  w  hom 
they  had  collected,  to  the  more  special  superintendence  of  some 
one  eminent  and  tried  individual,  was  perfectly  natural,  often 
perhaps  necessary :  modern  and  ordinary  missionaries  must 
frecpiently  do  the  same.  But  what  proof  is  this,  unsnpj)orted 
by  explicit  evidence,  of  the  establishment,  in  the  primitive 
church,  of  the  alleged  permanent  and  absolutely  essential  ordi¬ 
nance  of  an  imparity  of  order  among  ministers :  for  it  is  not 


even  asserted  that  any  rules  arc  given  for  such  an  arrangement 
in  the  New'  Testament  ?  The  authoritative  control  of  one 


order  of  Christian  ministers  over  another,  is  so  unlike  the  whole 
genius  of  the  gospel,  it  enters  so  deeply  into  the  entire  strnetnre 
of  the  church,  and  draw  s  so  largely  upon  principles  in  human 
nature  which  arc  sometimes  awkward  to  manage,  that  nothing 
less  than  an  intelligible  divine  w  arrant  for  such  a  constitution  can 
avail  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  the  consciences  of  Christians, 
as  the  high-church  party  w  ish  it  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  liovd,  of  course,  regards  Timothy  and  Titus  as  notable 
prototypes  of  hierarchical  dignity  and  of  diocesan  rank  ami 
pow’cr;  and  he  labours  hard  to  prove  that  their  cases  arc  (piitc 
decisive  of  the  diviuc  superiority  of  the  third  order  of  the  clergy. 
He  pronounces  it  impossible  to  read  the  epistles  of  Paul  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  w  ithout  coming  to  the  conviction  that  they 
were  altogether  distinguished  from  •ordinary  presbyters,  by  the 
functions  which  they  were  directed  to  perform.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  moderate,  though  very  learned  ei)iscopalians,  have 
admitted  that  there  is  not  suflicient  ground  for  regarding  li- 
mothy  and  Titus  fis  possessed  of  diocesan  rank,  founded  oii  a 
distinction  of  order ;  but  that  they  were,  in  fact,  evangelists. 
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that  is,  missionaries,  with  such  directions  from  the  apostle  Paul 
JUS  were  suited  to  the  emerj^cncies  of  the  churches  in  wliicli  they 
sojourned.  No  less  eminent  an  julvocate  for  episcopacy  than 
Whitby,  after  stating,  in  his  preface  to  the  epistle  to  Titus,  that 
he  ^caii  find  no  intimation  in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  that  Timothy  and  Titus  bore  the  name  of  bishops,^  julds  : 

‘  I  assert  that,  if,  by  saying  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops, 
the  one  ol  Ephesus,  the  other  of  Crete,  we  understand  that  they  took 
upon  them  these  churches  or  dioceses,  as  tlieir  lixed  and  peculiar 
charge,  in  which  they  were  to  preside  for  the  term  of  life,  I  believe 
that  'fimothy  and  Titus  were  not  thus  bishops.  For,  first,  both 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  evangelists,  and  therefore  were  to  do  the 
>vork  of  an  evangelist.  Now  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  saith  Euse¬ 
bius,  was  this,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in  barbarous  nations, 
to  constitute  them  pastors,  and  having  committed  to  them  the  culti¬ 
vating  of  these  new  plantations,  they  passed  to  other  countries  and 
nations.  Secondly  :  As  for  Titus,  he  was  only  lelt  at  Crete,  to  or¬ 
dain  elders  in  every  city,  and  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting;  having,  therefore,  done  that  work,  he  had  done  all  that  was 
assigned  to  him  in  that  station :  and  therefore  St.  Paul  sends  for 
him,  the  very  next  year,  to  Nicopolis,  Tit.  iii.  12.  And  so,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bishop  Pearson’s  Chronology,  he  was  left  at  Crete,  a.d.  (il, 
and  sent  from  thence,  a.d.  65.  As  for  Timothy,  St.  Paul  saith,  he 
exhorted  him  to  abiile  at  Ephesus,  when  he  went  into  Macedonia. 
Now,  as  he  writes  to  the  church  at  lMiilip|)i,  a.d.  62,  that  he  lioped 
shortly  to  be  with  them,  so,  saith  Bishop  Pearson,  he  went  thither, 
A.D.  ()l,  and  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  him,  a.d.  6B.  Two  years 
after  this  he  sends  for  him  to  Rome,  2  Tim.  iv.  9.  21,  and  there  he 
continued,  as  the  ancients  conjecture,  till  the  martyrdom  of  St.  l*aul. 
Now,  1  confess,  that  these  two  instance,  absolutely  taken,  afford  us 
no  convincing  arguments  for  a  settled  diocesan  episcopacy,  because 
there  is  nothing  that  proves  tliey  (Timothy  and  'I'ltus)  did,  or  were 
to  exercise  these  acts  of  government  rather  as  bishops  than  asevan- 
gelists.’ 

Air.  Bovd  adduces  several  authorities  bv  wav  of  shewing  that 
the  term  ‘  bishop’  was  aj)})lied  to  Timothy  and  'Fitus  by  the  voice 
otantiipiity;  but  none  of  his  (piotatious  are  from  writers  who 
fiourisbed  previously  to  the  fourth  century,  when  already  jdl 
history  bad  been  looked  at  through  the  optics  of  diocesan  epis¬ 
copacy,  which  bad  been  universally  established;  so  that  the 
term  M)isho])’  lisid  become  fully  associated  witli  its  pr(?sent 
meaning,  A\  liitby’s  remark,  tberefori^,  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  very  early  date  proving  that  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  spoken  of  as  bishops,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  nunaius 
unrefuted.  AVe  take  the  true  theory  to  be,  that  these;  distin¬ 
guished  ministers  of  Christ  were  Jippointed  by  the  apostles  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  churehes  in  given  localities,  just  as 
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any  other  pious  and  competent  Christian  men  mij^ht  liave  i)ccn. 
Any  ordinary  pastor  of  a  villaj^e-church  might,  in  thar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  have  sustained  the 
same  functions  which  they  exercised,  without  any  distinctive 
change  in  his  otticial  order,  or  his  relation  to  the  apostolic 
church ;  and  after  setting  in  order  the  affairs  of  Ephesus  or 
Crete,  he  might  have  returned  to  his  humble  pastorate  in  auv 
other  localitv  of  the  ChristLan  world. 

Our  author  does  not  appei#  to  us  sulHciently  to  submit  the 
question  of  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  to  the  test  of  scrip¬ 
ture.  We  know  how  very  early  gross  corruption  became  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  church :  the  fact,  therefore,  that  lofty  notions  of 
episcopal  prerogative,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  episcopal  con¬ 
struction  of  the  church  early  prevailed,  is  no  decisive  argument 
for  the  claim  itself,  whicli  is  so  bold  and  so  exclusive,  tliat  we 
can  accept  nothing  less  than  the  same  evidence  of  its  validity 
which  we  have  for  the  generally  admitted  doctrines  and  obser¬ 
vances  of  Christianitv.  When  once  we  have  travelled  bevoud 
the  record  of  the  New  Testament,. it  should  be  remembered  that 
we  have  left  the  region  of  inspiration.  There  can  be  no  dispute 
that  what  the  Fathers  say  is,  at  all  events,  but  a  human  opinion ; 
or  a  testimony  to  some  fact  which  must  be  examined  without 
any  necessary  detriment  to  their  veracity,  according  to  the 
usual  laws  of  evidence.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  scope 
which  was  given  for  infirmity,  fanaticism,  and  prejudice, 
and  even  worse  principles,  to  display  themselves  under  so 
])otent  an  impulse  as  that  which  the  new  religion  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  human  mind,  left  even  the  best  of  men  liable 


to  fall  into  gross  errors,  and  often  unintent ially  to  misinter¬ 
pret  facts.  Tertullian,  who  died  early  in  the  third  century, 
writes — (de  baptismo)  that  external  unction,  after  baptism,  ‘  spirit¬ 
ually  profits.’  Cyjirian,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  same 


century,  speaks  in  the  same  way — (Epist.  70).  With  this  anoint¬ 
ing,  signing  nith  the  cross  was  connected,^  that  the  soul  may  he 
fortified,’  says  Tertullian — [de  Resiirrec,  Cam.)  Oesceiis  and 
other  bishops  who  were  present  in  the  synod  of  Carthage,  about 
the  year  25(),  judged  the  right  of  exorcism  necessary  in  certain 
cases  previously  to  baptism.— f ’owe.  Carth.  up.  Cijp.)  In¬ 
deed  this  practice  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  Contrary  to  scripture-fact,*  and  the 
genius  of  apostolic  doctrine,  baptism  was  held,  in  itself,  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  mvsterious,  sacramental  cfHeaev  which  is  now  claimed 
for  it  in  the  church  of  England. — [^edutiis  in  Act.  Coned.  ( ar- 
thag,  up.  Cgp. — TcrtidL  de  Rapt, —  Ci/pr,  Epist,  70.).  Erayers 


•  K.  g.  5>Imon  Magus,  Acts  viii :  conq)are  1  Pet.  iii.  21  ;  Tit.  iii.  o;  Pint 
ii.  'I. 
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and  oblations  for  the  dead  also  beeaine  common  about  this 
period. — (7Vr/.  de  Exhort,  Castit,  c.  11).  A^ain,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  bis  contemporary  Tertullian,  as  also  Origen, 
attach  some  importanee  to  praying  towards  the  east — [Clement, 
Alex,  Strom,  lib,  7, — Tertidl,  Apol,  c,  \(S.Origen  de  Or  at,  §  21  :) — 
hence  a  report  was  eurrent  among  the  heathen,  as  Tertullian 
informs  us,  that  the  Christians  worshipped  the  Sun.  He  also 
says  that,  on  certain  Lord’s-days,  and  at  eertaiu  festivals,  ‘  it  is 
a  sin  to  worship  kneeling.^ — [de  Coron,  Milit),  In  Africa,  in¬ 
fant  communion  was  practised;  and  (Cyprian  records  an  instance 
of  the  wine  of  the  Eucharist  being  forcibly  poured  down  an  in¬ 
fant’s  throat  1)}"  the  deacon,  [de  Lapsis  §20.)  These  instances, 
out  of  a  multitude,  may  sullice  to  show  that  we  must  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  it  is  any  proof  of  a  practice  being  in  harmony  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  much  less  of  divine  appointment,  that 
it  is  recorded  or  even  advocated  by  the  Fathers.  As  honest 
men,  they  may  be  entitled  to  our  credit  for  veracity  and  good 
intention:  as  to  facts,  where  they  had  the  means  of  knowing 
the  reality,  we  may  respect  their  testimony :  but  the  more  they 
are  read,  the  more  will  it  appear  how  ditferent  their  writings 
often  arc  from  the  sobriety  and  the  simplicity  of  the  language  of 
inspiration. 

\\  hen  we  consider  the  genius  of  Christianity  with  respect  to 
externals,  as  manifested  on  several  important  occasions  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  apostolic  churches,  we  are  certainly  not  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  rigid  formalism  of  any  one  unalterable  detail  as  to  out¬ 
ward  modes  of  observance.  We  find  nothing  in  the  records  of 
the  New  Testament  which  so  far  assimilates  Christianity  to 
Judaism.  It  was  the  spirit  of  this  preparatory  economy  to 
reduce  all  things  to  one  model,  and  to  bring  every  son  of  Abra¬ 
ham  under  the  same  circumstantial  discipline,  lint  the  Mosaic 
spirit  of  uniformity  was  evidently  not  found  in  the  nc>v  religion; 
and  Christianity,  though  emerging  from  the  very  heart  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  presented  to  the  world  a  far  less  formal,  and  more  spiritual 
element.  In  all  mere  externals,  res[)eeting  which  any  (pu'stion 
arose  by  which  we  arc  enabled  to  see  the  application  of  j»rin- 
ciples,  we  find  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  design  to  recpiirc 
uniformity.  When  Jews  and  (ientiles  became  (’liristians,  the 
former  were  not  to  impose  any  rites  which  they  themselves  re¬ 
tained  on  the  latter,  nor  w’crc  the  latter  to  prohibit  the  Jews 
from  follow  ing  theirs.  No  man  w  as  to  'judpe'  another  ‘  in  meat 
or  drink,'  or  in  respect  of  feast,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of 
sabbaths.'  (Col.  ii.  1(1.)  Examples  will  be  too  familiar  to 
our  readers  to  recpiire  detail.  M  c  need  only  name  the  (Iccree  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  exempting  the  serni-Jewish  Christians 
from  observances  w  hich  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Judea  sought 
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to  impose  on  them,  the  liberty  that  was  allowed  in  regard  to 
meats  prohibited  in  the  Mosaie  law,  and  meats  that  had  been 
otl’ered  to  idols. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  this  latitude,  as  to  things  not 
essentially  spiritual,  was  restricted  from  finding  a  place  in  the 
form  and  order  of  the  government  of  the  first  churehes.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  in  this  respect  there  was  a  perfect  uni¬ 
formity  in  details,  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Certain 
prhicipJes,  however,  seem  everywhere  to  have  prevailed.  No  less 
eminent  an  episcopalian  than  Harrow,  thus  writes  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  his  ‘Discourse  concerning  the  Unity  of  the  Church’ : 

*  Each  church  did  separately  order  its  own  affairs,  without  re¬ 
course  to  others,  except  for  charitable  advice,  or  relief,  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  and  urgent  need.  This  appeareth  bv  tlie 
apostolical  wiiiings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  to  single  clr.iiches, 
wherein  they  are  supposed  able  to  exercise  spiritual  power  for  esta¬ 
blishing  decency,  removing  disorders,  correcting  offences,  deciding 
causes,  etc.  This  ’aeroi  o^i/a  and  liberty  of  churches,  doth  appear  lo 
have  long  continued  in  practice.’ 

As  to  the  details  of  church  government,  it  is  natural  first  to 
impure  by  what  names  the  parties  holding  office  are  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  New’  Testament.  Many  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  Mr.  Hov(Ps  own  church  have  candidlv  acknowledged  that  no 
stress  can  be  laid  on  these  names  in  support  of  the  exclusive 
claims  of  episcopacy.  Bishop  Burnet,  and  l)octors  Reynolds  and 
Holland,  who  were  both  formerly  professors  of  divinity  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  expressly  state  that  the  terms  ^  bishop^  and  ^  prvshuter' 
mean  the  same  thing.  Bishop  lloadley.  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
many  others  might  be  named,  as  admitting  that  the  two  terms 
are  used  promiscuously  in  the  New’  Testament.  The  same 
w  ords  are  declared  to  be  svnonvmous  in  the  w  ork  entitled,  ‘  The 
Institution  of  a  (’hristian  Man,’  published  in  1530,  and  approved 
by  the  king,  parliament,  and  clergy. 

And  can  a  single  passage  of  the  New*  Testament  be  adduced, 
or  any  scries  of  passages,  which  could  legitimately  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  bishop  or  presbyter  (for  any  one  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  examine,  will  find  that  they  are  identical)  must 
necessarily  and  formally  have  more  pow  er,  and  a  higher  dignity, 
than  others,  cither  in  a  single  assembly  of  Christians  having 
more  tlu\n  one  pastor,  or  among  a  number  of  associated  societies  / 
Though  w'c  should  concede  that  a  disparity  in  moral  intliiencc 
might  sometimes  naturallv  arise  from  circumstances,  and  that 
the  recognition  of  it  w  as  not  unchristian  ;  we  still  ask  w  here  we 
are  to  find  convincing  evidence  that  tlic  apostles  made  the 
formal  distinction,  a  distinction  essential  to  the  order  ot  the 
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church  ?  ^Ir.  Boyd  ventures  to  be  so  inueli  more  explicit  than 
these  holy  and  inspired  men,  as  to  pronounce,  from  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Perry,  the  judgment  that  churches  not  episcopal '  cannot 
claim  to  he  resting  upon  the  foundation  of  apostles,  or  to  have 
Jesus  Christ  himself  for  their  ecclesiastical  corner  stone.'  The 
manner  in  which  onr  author  gives  an  episcopal  colouring  to 
cvftry  thing  in  the  gospels  and  ei)istles,  and  finds  everywhere  the 
garb  of  an  ecclesiastical  formalism,  has  repeatedly  reminded  us, 
while  we  are  writing,  of  a  huge  picture  which  we  saw',  some 
years  ago,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre^  representing  the  mar¬ 
riage  at  Cana;  in  which  the  disciples  and  onr  Lord  himself  are 
seated  at  the  wedding  dinner  metamorphosed  into  poj)ish  priests, 
wearing  the  paraphernalia  of  high  mass,  and  presenting  the 
same  show  v  colours  and  embroiderv  which  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  straved  into  a  Uomish  church  :  ifwearcnot  mistaken, 
some  of  the  party  also  had  the  tonsure.  No  doubt  the  good 
catholics  among  the  Parisians  think  all  this  is  as  it  should  be ; 
aud  imagine  that  copes  and  albs  and  sca])ulars, '  w  bite  red,  and 
grey,'  are  to  be  dated  back  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  :  but  this 
ecclesiastical  lesson  first  of  all  produces  a  smile  in  those  w  ho  are 
ill  the  secret,  and  then,  as  maybe  supposed,  a  sigh  over  the  fact 
of  the  prevalence  of  a  superstition  which  can  coiiiinaud  the 
talents  of  the  artist  to  embody  it,  and  set  it  forth  to  all  eyes. 
To  make  the  ])iecc  complete,  the  Saviour  should  have  been 
represented  with  the  triple  crowui ;  and  this  would  have  been  as 
true  to  history,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  picture.  The  church 
towards  which  ^Ir.  Boyd's  Tractariau  friends  have  expressed  so 
much  reverence  and  sisterly  affection,  docs  not  make  episcopacy 
more  essential  than  he  himself  does ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  which  relates  to  the  filling  up  of  the  w  hole  hierarchical  idea 
by  having  a  pope  :  for  while  Mr.  Iloyd,  in  his  usual  high  church 
phraseology,  speaks  of  the  ‘ecclesiastical  acts  of  Christ,' as  the 
'first  in  the  episcopate  of  Christianity,'  he  contents  liiinself  with 
an  apostolical  succession  of  the  twelve,  a  presbyteral  succession 
of  the  seventy,  and  a  diaconal  succession  of  tin*  first  deacons  ; 
while  the  church  of  Romo  completes  the  liu(‘age  by  making  a 
vicarial-succession  representjitive  of  the  I  lead  of  the  church  him¬ 
self,  in  the  person  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 

e  would  seriously  ask,  whether  it  is  reasonahle  that  a  (loc- 
trinc  so  momentous  in  its  conse(|uenccs,  if  true,  as  that  of  divine 
right,  should  be  allowed  to  rest  ou  the  conjecture  that  tlie 
apostles,  ill  some  of  their  visitations,  took  care  to  settle  one  id 
the  presbyters  or  bishops  of  a  place  over  the  rest,  making  him 
the  episcopus  by  wav  of  eminence  and  rank?  M  hen  St.  I'aul 
took  leave  of  the  elders  (presbyters)  of  liphcsus,  he  told  them 
that  they  sliould  see  his  ‘  face  no  more  ;'  but  he  docs  not  appear 
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to  have  uttered  a  word  respecting  any  superior  olliccr :  not  a 
word  was  said  to  any  such  person  on  the  solemn  responsibilitv 
of  his  function  ;  not  a  word  to  the  elders  on  their  duty  of  obeili- 
cuce.  Paul  simply  addresses  the  elders  as  co-equals,  biddim^ 
them  Make  liced  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers  ’  (bishops,  Acts  xx.)  It  is  ahvavs 
pleasant  to  witness  candour  in  a  religious  controversy ;  and  this 
is  one  cause  why  we  prefer  sometimes  to  state  the  views  which 
we  have  been  led  to  entertain,  on  the  subjects  of  the  present 
volume,  in  the  language  of  episcopalians  themselves.  For  we 
arc  glad  to  say  that  they  often  do  manifest  a  degree  of  fairness 
and  concession  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Boyd,  who  indulges  in  a  great  deal  of  special  pleading; 
and  though  he  often  gets  into  a  trackless  region,  w  here  his  road 
is  quite  hedged  up  with  difficulties,  nothing  daunted,  he  presses 
forward  to  his  favourite  end  like  a  pioneer  who  has  to  cut  his 
way  through  a  dense  forest,  on  the  classic  principle,  inveniam 
viam  aut  faciam.  We  w  ill  cpiote  the  admission  of  an  episco¬ 
palian  writer  of  the  article  ‘  F^cclcsiastical  History,'  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Encyclopmlia  Metropolitana  : — 

'  At  the  period  of  St.  PauTs  summons  to  the  church  of  Fphesus, 
no  such  order  (the  episcopal)  could  have  existed  there;  and  it  not 
in  so  large  and  important  a  church,  probably  nowhere.  The  title 
(bishops)  cannot  imply  it,  for  it  is  one  used  for  all  the  presbyters  of 
Ephesus;  and  their  number  proves  that  he  wuis  not  addressing 
bishops,  for  they  came  from  one  churcl).  Again,  though  the  word 
occurs  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  it  cannot  intend  one  chiel 
governor  of  any  church,  because  his  epistles  are  addressed  to  the 
church  as  bodies  of  men,  in  whom  authority  was  vested.’ 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  divine  right 
of  a  third  order  of  ministers  in  the  church,  has  always  been 
drawn  from  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse ;  and  Mr.  Boyd  docs  not  fail  to  contend  that  we  have 
here  conclusive  proof  of  apostolical  diocesan  episcoi)acy.  He 
states  that  the  tvrm  *  anye I  *  refers,  not  to  a  collective  body 
formed  of  the  several  persons  constituting  the  ^presbytery’  or 
the  *  pastorate'  of  a  church,  as  has  been  maintained  by  presby- 
terians,  but  that  the  ‘  angel'  must,  in  each  case,  have  been  a 
single  individual.  AVc  confess  that  w  e  have  always  been  of  this 
opinion  ;  and  we  think  it  so  improbable  that  the  term  should 
I’.avc  a  collective  signification,  that  no  desire  of  maintaining  any 
particular  theory  could  induce  us  to  atteniiit  to  persuade  our¬ 
selves  to  the  contrary,  without  further  evidence.  But  Mr. 
Boyd  demands,  for  the  'angels'  of  the  Asian  churches,  diocesan 
rank  and  pow  cr.  Independently,  how  ever,  of  the  appeal  w  hich 
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he  makes  to  the  Fathers,  lie  oflers  no  very  direct  argument 
in  proof  of  this  claim.  He  seems  principally  to  rest  on  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Mosheim,  who  says  that — 

*  In  the  more  considerable  churches  at  least,  if  not  in  the  others, 
it  came  even  during  the  life-time  of  the  apostles,  and  with  their  ap¬ 
probation,  to  be  the  practice  for  some  men  more  eminent  than  the 
rest,  to  be  invested  with  the  presidency  or  chief  direction.  It  must 
be  evident  that  those  who  are  termed  angels,  were  persons  possessing 
such  a  degree  of  authority  in  their  respective  churches,  as  enabled 
them  to  mark  with  merited  disgrace  wliatever  might  appear  to  be 
deserving  of  reprehension,  and  to  give  due  encouragement  to  every¬ 
thing  that  was  virtuous  and  commendable.’  (De  Keb.  Christian  i. 
227.’) 


In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  views  of  ^lovsheim,  who  is 
justly  termed  ^  judicious’  by  ^Mr.  Hoyd,  we  will  introduce  a  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  same  subject  from  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  Having 
stated  his  opinion  that  ^  neither  Christ  himself,  nor  his  holy 
apostles,  have  commanded  any  thing  clearly  or  expressly  con¬ 
cerning  the  external  form  of  the  church,  and  the  precise  method 
according  to  which  it  should  he  governed,^  he  proceeds  :  *  It  was 
the  assembly  of  the  people  which  chose  their  own  rulers  and 
teachers,  or  received  them  by  a  frc’c  and  authoritative  consent, 
when  recommended  by  others.  The  same  people  rejected  or 
confirmed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  laws  that  were  jiroposed  by 
their  rulers  ;  passed  judgment  upon  the  dilfercnt  sulijects  of 
controversv  and  dissension  that  arose  in  the  commnnitv :  and, 
in  a  word,  exercised  all  such  authority  which  belongs  to  snch  as 
are  invested  with  the  sovereign  power.^  Hefore  concluding  the 
quotation,  we  would  here  take  the  opjiortunity  of  remarking, 
that  w  ith  an  episcopacy  so  set  up  by  any  community  of  hclii'v- 
ers,  out  of  their  ow  n  free  choice,  and  w  ith  no  encroachment  on 
the  civil  or  religions  liberties  of  otlnn*  (3iristians,  we  have  no 
dispute  ;  not  even  if  that  episcopacy  be  diocesan.  The  rights 
witli  w  hich  Mosheirn  regards  the  Christian  assembly  as  invested, 
arc  clearly  those  which  are  incidentally  testified  as  belonging  to 
it,  in  the  «‘ipostolical  epistles,  and  which  are  view(*d  in  the  same 
light  in  the  quotation  we  have  given  above  from  Ilarnnv. 
Once  for  all,  be  it  remembered,  what  we  deprei'ate  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  divine  right  as  applied  to  the  form  and  the  details  of 
church-government — the  divine  right  of  the  platform,  rather 
than  of  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  pervade  it. 
Mosheim  contincus : — 


*  Three  or  four  presbyters  ruled.  But  the  number  o(  presbyters 
and  deacons  increasing  with  that  of  flic  churches,  these  new  circum¬ 
stances  required  new  regulations.  It  'vas  then  judged  necessary  that 
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one  man  of  distinguished  gravity  and  wisdom  should  preside.  This 
person  was  at  first  styled  the  of  the  church*  but  was  al'terw^  rds 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  bishop,  or  inspector.  bishop  a  as  4 
person  who  had  the  care  ot  one  Christian  assembly.  In  this  assem¬ 
bly,  he  acted  not  so  much  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  as  with  the 
real  and  diligence  of  a  faithful  servant.  He  charged  the  presbvters, 
indeed,  with  the  perfoniiances  of  those  duties  and  services  which 
the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  rendered  it  impossible  tor  him  to 
fulfil ;  but  had  not  power  to  enact  or  decide  any  thirii:.  without  the 
consent  of  the  presbyters  and  people.  The  power  and  intluence  of 
the  bishops  soon  extended  themselves.  New  churches  in  the  iieich- 
bouring  towns  and  villages  grew  imperceptibly  into  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  which  the  fi reeks  afterwards  called  dioerstfs.*  (Vol  i.,  c. 
2,  ed.  1^06.) 

It  would  seem,  from  the  above  quotation,  that  the  authority 
on  which  Mr.  Iloyd  appears  to  rej>ose  so  much  of  the  argument, 
as  is  deduced  from  the  ‘  angels’  of  the  Asian  chiu\*hes,  by  uo 
means  bears  him  out  to  the  length  of  diocesan  episv\)pacy,  at 
the  least ;  nor,  indeed,  to  that  of  any  episcopacy  whicli  he  would 
think  worthy,  of  the  name,  much  less  to  the  extrt'iue  position  of 
divine  right.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  determination  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  functions  of  the  ‘  angel,’  in  each  of  the  seven  churches,  it 
would  be  of  course  nect^sary  for  us  to  know  whether  in  each 
case  there  was  more  than  one  pastor ;  a  query  w  hieh  is  certainly 
not  determined  by  anything  contained  in  the  epistles  them¬ 
selves;  for  nothing  is  required  fi*om  the  angel  which  could  not 
be  as  well  doue  bv  an  ordinary*  minister  as  by  au  episcopal 
bishop,  even  on  modern  episcopalian  principles,  proviileil  that  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  pure  discipline  weiv  supposed  to  he 
maintained  in  the  church.  Now  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  di>taiuv 
of  time,  to  conjecture  to  wliat  number  the  C'hristiaus  might 
amount  in  anv  one  of  the  seven  ehurehes,  and  how  iiiaiiv  i>a>tors 
might,  therefore,  be  required.  Even  the  fact  of  a  city  being 
great,  would  not  prove  that  there  were  many  Christians  in  it. 
With  respect  to  Philadelphia,  moreover,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  (xiii.  p.  628)  a  little  befoi*e  the  date  of  the  AiKK-a- 
lypse,  it  had  Ix'cu  frequently  visitt  d  by  earthquakes,  (hi  this 
account,  it  was  greatly  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  'fliis  may, 
perhaps,  account  for  the  jioverty  of  the  Pliiladelphian  church. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  there 
might  be  only  one  pastor.  If  so,  he  would  be  the  ‘  augel,’  and 
there  would  be  no  room  for  diversity*  of  miuisteriid  rank  ;  lor  it 
is  certain  that  the  scriptures  give  no  express  rules  for  the  iiuni- 
ber  of  othcc-bearers  in  each  church,  and  it  is  likely  that  this 
dejK'iided  on  eireumstanees.  Doddridge  (Eect.  11H>)  remarks 
that  ‘  the  angels  of  the  churches  might  be  no  uiort*  than  pastors 
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of  single  con^n^»tious.’  We  think  it  probable,  hoM  ever,  that 
iu  some,  at  least,  of  these  seven  churches,  the  Christian  cinn- 
muuity  was  so  numerous  that  several  ministers  \^ei\'  ret^uiri'il ; 
and  it*  so,  we  do  not  see  how  the  i\mclusion  can  well  be  avoiihxl 
that  the  individual  addresseil  in  the  epistles  would  be  the  one 
who  was,  in  some  respects,  distin^uisheii  from  the  i\‘st.  If  iu 
any  place  there  was  a  plurality  of  ^mstors,  one  of  them,  it  would 
seem,  possesseil  some  kind  of  snpi'riority.  d'he  question  is,  what 
was  the  nature  of  this  su|H'riority  r  NVas  it  ivnventional,  anil 
^rowiu^  out  of  circniustances ;  or  w  as  it  formal,  organic,  and 
even  of  divine  apjK)intment,  acwnlin^  to  the  view  s  of -Mr.  Uoyd  ? 

It  ct'rtainly  di.)es  not  ap^>ear  that  we  have  any  means,  from 
the  New  Testament,  of  pronouncing  the  latter  of  the  two  alter¬ 
natives.  For  au^ht  that  ap^K'ars  theri',  the  ‘  an^'C  might  have 
bei'u,  now  the  sole  minister  of  a  small  assembly  of  Christians, 
now  the  senior  or  chief  minister  among  several  who  had  the 
oversight  of  one  church;  as  at  Kphesus,  when  I'aul  tiH.>k  his 
fan'well  of  these  elders  (prt'sbyters) ;  or  at  Fhilippi,  when  he 
aildrt'ssed  his  epistle  to  the  dLfho/»;f  and  the  deaixms  in  that 
plai'e.  The  angel  might  have  been  the  presiding  church  otlii'tT, 
whether  sole  or  among  many  ;  and  we  need  scanvly  rejH'at  that 
the  terms  prv'sbyter  and  bishop  an*,  in  the  New  'restament, 
svnonvmous.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  ^enenillv  admitted  that  the 
othivs  of  teaching  and  siqK'rintending  wen'  combined  in  the 
same  jx'rsons.  It  would  seem  little  to  be  doubted  that  the 
‘  bishop'  of  later  times  wiis  still  nnknow  n  in  the  age  of  the 
AjMX'alypse,  not  being  as  yet  developed,  if  wo  may  so  say,  i»nt 
of  the  pri'sbyter,  and  being  only,  as  it  weri*,  in  the  germ,  which 
sprung  out  of  circumstances,  and  not  fn>m  any  original  and 
neci'ssary  organization  of  the  church.  If  the  term  ‘angel,*  iu 
the  seven  epistles,  derived  its  application  fn>m  the  Sheiiach 
Tslbbur  of  the  synagogue,  (which  is  a  prevailing  opinion),  the 
expression  ‘  angels  of  the  ehnivhes,*  would  seem  to  be  a  Hebra¬ 
ism  for  ‘  ministers  of  the  churches,*  who  toi»k  the  lead.  The 
rendering  in  both  cases  might  be,  ‘  messengei*s  ol  the  jissembly,* 
a  designation  which  is  thouglit  to  have  been  given  because  they 
8lK)ke  to  Ciod  on  behalf  of  the  people:  for  it  appears  that  tJie 
otlicer  of  the  synagogue  alluded  to,  w  iis  detined  by  being  the 
minister  who  usually  led  the  prayers  of  the  t'ongn*gution,  in- 
structed  the  pt\)ple  in  religion,  anil  acted  as  the  principal  diret't- 
ing  functionary  in  matters  of  l)usiness. 

M  e  have  no  evidence  that,  at  this  early  |H*rioil,  any  fixed 
aiid  determinate  rules  had  been  laid  down  with  rt'gard  to  the 
limits  of  particular  chnn'hcs,  the  more  minute  ilctails  ot  their 
formal  organization,  or  their  external  and  mutual  ri'lations.  It 
Would  well  accord  with  the  liberal  genius  ot  the  gospel,  that 

VOL.  will.  z  z 
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many  of  these  matters  of  arrang^emeiit  should  he  left  to  adapt 
themselves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  circumstances;  the  grand 
principles  of  brotherly  love,  spirituality  of  aim,  and  sui)()rdi- 
nation  in  all  things  to  Christ,  to  his  laws,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
his  religion,  being  held  to  be  inviolable.  It  appears,  however, 
clear  enough  that  how  large  or  small  soever  might  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Christians  at  anv  one  town  or  citv,  and  however  nnme- 
rous  or  few  the  ministers,  the  whole  body  was  regarded,  in  the 
apostolic  times,  as  the  '  church’  in  that  place.  We  know,  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  '  church  of  God  which  was  at 
Jerusalem,’  earlv  numbered  its  members  bv  ‘thousands;’  vet 
it  is  spoken  of  as  one  church.  Tlie  epistle  to  the  Homans  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ‘  all  that  be  in  Rome  ;’  and  it  is  evident,  from  many 
passages,  that  they  constituted  one  body.  So  we  read  of  the 
‘  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,’  and  of  the  ‘church  of  the 
Thcssalonians.’  The  question  would  arise,  when  the  number  of 
Christians  in  any  place  became  too  great  for  them  conveniently 
to  assemble  in  one  building,  and  when  the  number  of  pastors 
consequently  required  to  be  increased,  what  was  now  to  be  the 
organization  of  the  church  ?  The  case  might  be  that  of  something 
more  than  merely  a  large  assembly.  We  have  large  assemblies 
now,  assemblies  of  two  or  three  thousand  persons  in  one  place 
of  w  orship,  sometimes  under  one  pastor ;  and  if  even  preshy- 
terian  or  independent  single  congregations,  either  from  numbers 
or  from  any  other  cause,  have  more  than  one  pastor,  it  is 
always  found  that  one  is  regarded  as  the  senior  or  leading 
minister ;  and  it  can  hardly,  in  the  initure  of  things,  be  other- 
w’ise.  This  might  perhaps  be  exactly  the  case  of  some  of  the  first 
churches.  Rut  in  the  case  of  uuwicldv  numbers,  a  still  further 
distribution  of  labours  might  be  necessary.  And  here  we  might 
expect  for  the  first  time  to  see  developed  the  genius  of  systems. 
Presbyterians  would  maintain  the  union  by  a  synod  of  the 
elders.  Independents,  according  to  their  practice  in  England, 
would  separate  the  whole  body  into  parts ;  no  longer  insisting 
on  an  organic  union,  but  regarding  each  part  as  much  a  distinct 
church  as  the  whole  previously  was,  and  as  formally  separate 
from  all  the  rest,  and  as  much  sui  juris  as  though  they  were 
situated,  each,  in  different  towns  or  provinces.  Episcopalians 
would  bring  all  the  distinct  assemblies  under  the  supreme  juris¬ 
diction  of  one  officer,  the  bishop.  Now  who  will  undertake  to 
say  tfiat  we  have  any  apostolic  directions  as  to  what  is  to  he 
done  in  such  a  case?  Nay  more,  can  we  pronounce  a  decision 
even  with  the  guidance  of  any  one  clear  and  unequivocal  apos¬ 
tolic  precedent  ?  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  ask  whether  any  one 
plan  seems  to  be  more  harmonious  with  the  general  spirit  and 
design  of  the  Christian  institution  than  another;  and  of  this  all 
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churches  must  judge  for  themselves.  Dean  Milner,  therefore, 
while  he  thinks  that  Usher’s  model  of  reduced  episcopacy  comes 
nearest  to  the  earliest  form  in  which  episcopacy  arose,  candidly 
acknowledges  that,  at  first,  presbyters  and  bishops  were  the 
same ;  and  he  adds,  in  a  spirit  which  is  very  ditferent  from  that 
of  our  author: — ‘it  has  been  an  error  common  to  all  parties  to 
treat  these  lesser  matters  as  if  they  were  jure  divino,  or,  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians,  unalterable.  In  vain,  I  think, 
will  almost  any  modern  church,  whatever,  set  up  a  claim  to 
exact  resemblance  of  the  primitive  churches.  The  Christian 
world  has  been  more  anxious  to  support  diHerent  modes  of 
government,  than  to  behave  as  Christians  ought  to  do  in  each 
of  them.’  These  words  occur  in  Milner’s  ‘History  of  the 
Church,’  century  the  second,  first  chapter ;  and  it  may  be  worthy 
of  remark,  that  four  volumes  of  this  w  ork  w  ere  printed  by  the 
university  of  Cambridge  at  its  own  expense.  We  can  hardly 
persuade  ourselves  that  Mr.  lioyd  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  views  of  his  more  liberal  episcopalian  brethren,  or  he 
would  surely  have  felt  himself  compelled,  to  have  disposed  in 
some  w  ay  of  their  statements,  in  maintaining  his  favourite  doc¬ 
trine  of  divine  right.  We  would  refer  him  to  the  opinions  of 
such  writers  as  Hinds,  Waddington,  and  Whately. 

We  mav  name  as  ecclesiastical  historians  of  other  com- 
munions  who  have  given,  in  our  judgment,  a  very  distinct  and 
probable  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  third  order  of 
ministers  arose  out  of  cases  in  which  there  was  a  plurality  of 
pjistors,  Campbell,  Gicselcr,  and  Neander.  Campbell  remarks: 

*  Certain  it  is  that  the  very  names  of  church-officers  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  synagogue,  which  had  also  its  elders,  overseers, 
deacons  or  almoners ;  and  amongst  them  one  usually  presided, 
who  was  called  the  angel  of  the  congregation,  the  title  given  by  our 
Lord  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  presidents  of  Christian  assemblies. 
It  would  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  order,  that  one  should  preside, 
both  in  the  offices  of  religion,  and  in  their  consultations  for  the 
Common  good.  Some  of  the  most  common  appellations  whereby  the 
bishop  was  first  distinguished,  bear  evident  traces  of  tliis  origin.  He 
was  called  president,  chairman.  He  w'as  in  the  presbytery,  as  the 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wffio  is  not  of  superior  order  to 
the  other  members  of  the  house,  but  is  a  commoner  among  common¬ 
ers,  and  is  only  in  consequence  of  that  station,  accounted  the  first 
among  those  of  his  own  rank.  A  letter  to  the  congregation  might 
very  naturally  be  directed  to  him  who  possessed  the  first  place,  and 
presided  among  them.  It  is  likely  that  John,  in  the  direction  of  the 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  availed  himself  of  a  distinction  which 
had  subsisted  from  the  beginning ;  but  as  it  implied  no  difference  in 
order  or  power,  was  too  incoiisiderable  to  be  noticed  in  the  history. 
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(Sect.  V.,  vii.)  Gieseler  says,  *  The  new  churches  everywhere 
formed  themselves  on  the  model  of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem. 
At  the  head  of  each  were  the  elders  {irpiaQvTtpoif  cttiVkottoi,)  all  oflicially 
of  equal  rank,  though  in  several  instances  a  peculiar  authority 
seems  to  have  been  conceded  to  some  one  individual,  from  personal 
considerations.  After  the  death  of  the  apostles,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
apostles,  to  whom  the  general  direction  of  the  churches  had  always 
been  conceded,  some  one  amongst  the  presbyters  of  each  church  was 
suffered  gradually  to  take  the  lead  in  its  affairs.  In  the  same  irregu¬ 
lar  way  the  title  kniaKoirog  (bishop)  was  appropriated  to  this  first 
presbyter.’  [Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  ^  29,  32.) 

\Vc  must  not  omit  the  opinion  of  anotlicr  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  historijin,  Ncander.  He  convincingly  proves  that,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  tlie  name  bishop  was  *  wholly  synonymous^  with 
that  of  presbyter  (Acts  xx.  17,  28 ;  Titus  i.  5,  7 ;  IMiilip.  i.  1  ; 
1  Tim.,  iii.  1 — 8) ;  and  remarks  that  as,  at  the  appointment  of 
deacons  and  of  delegates  to  accompany  the  apostles  (2  Cor.,  viii. 
19),  the  churches  were  permitted  to  choose  for  themselves,  it  is 
probable  that  the  wishes  of  the  churches  were  regarded  in  the 
case  of  other  officers.  He  remarks  that  ^Clement  of  Rome 
(Epist.  c.  41)  adduces  the  rule,  as  though  delivered  by  the 
apostles,  for  the  appointment  of  church  offices,  that  they  should 
be  held  according  to  the  judgment  of  approved  men,  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  church.^  Ncander  proceeds : — 


‘  It  was  natural  that  as  the  presbyters  formed  a  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly,  one  among  them  should  take  the  precedency.  What  we  fuul  in 
the  second  century,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  standing  office  of 
president  of  the  presbytery  must  have  been  formed  soon  after  the 
apostolic  age,  which  president,  inasmuch  as  he  took  the  oversight  of 
everything,  received  the  name  of  tTr/o-KOTro?,  and  was  thereby  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  presbyters.  This  name  was  at  length  exclu¬ 
sively  assigned  to  this  president,  while  the  name  presbyter,  as  at 
first,  still  remained  common  to  all ;  for  the  bishops,  as  the  presbyters 
who  had  the  precedency,  had  as  yet  no  other  official  character  than 
that  of  presbyters:  they  were  only  primi  inter  pares.*  (Alhjvm.  Ces- 
chicht.  der  Christlich.  Kirch,  B.  i.'Ab.  i.) 


On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  above  views, 
from  ecclesiastical  historians  of  ditferent  schools,  form  a  fair  and 
probable  account  of  the  subject ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the 
argument  for  the  divine  right  of  any  official  distinction  of  rank 
and  order  between  presbyters,  which  Mr.  Boyd  pronounces  to 
be  sanctioned  by  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  church,  in  his  charges 
to  the  Apoealytic  '  Jingels,^  has  any  force.  In  order  to  render 
it  valid,  we  must  first  know  that,  in  the  case  of  a  jilurality  of 
pastors,  the  *  angeC  was  distinguished  by  peculiar  powers;  such 
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as  that  of  ruling  the  other  presbyters,  by  authority.  We  ought 
also  to  be  able  to  know  that  the  term  ‘  augoP  would  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  sole  pastor  of  a  church,  a  case  which  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  suppose  might  have  existed  at  such  a  place  as  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
ever  wont  from  its  very  birth  to  manifest  itself  in  laying  great 
stress  on  form  and  order  and  official  rank,  lost  anytliing  of  its 
vigour  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  on  the  contrary,  it  waxed  stronger 
and  more  tenacious  of  distinctions  among  the  clergy.  Yet  (not¬ 
withstanding  the  extraordinary  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius, 
which  date  in  the  second  century,  and  which  wc  shall  presently 
notice),  the  candid  episcopalian  writer,  Waddiugtou,  admits 
that,  even  '  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,'  though  *  the 
more  important  churches  were  severally  superintended  by  a 
bishop,  he  possessed  a  not  very  definite  degree  of  authority' 
(Hist.  p.  35)  :  and  Bishop  Kaye,  the  learned  commentator  ou 
Tertulliau,  who  belongs  to  the  same  period,  remarks  that  ‘  how¬ 
ever  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  bisho|)s  and  the  other 
orders  of  the  clergy  may  be  asserted  in  the  writings  of  lYrtul- 
lian,  they  afford  us  little  assistance  in  ascertaining  wherein  this 
distinction  consisted.'  (On  TertnlL  p.  231.) 

We  were  anxious  to  see  how  far  Mr.  Boyd  would  understand 
Clement  of  Home  as  favouring  his  views  of  the  divine  right  of 
diocesan  episcopacy,  Jind  its  consecpicnt  necessity  as  an  element 
of  the  true  church.  We  should  premise  that  Clement,  by  the 
united  voice  of  Christian  anticpiity,  is  the  same  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippiaus  (iv.  3)  as  one  of  the 
‘  fellow-labourers'  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  he  w  rote  an  epistle  entitled  ‘  From  the  church 
of  God  at  Home,  to  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth ;'  a  title 
which  is  quite  in  keeping  w  ith  the  incidental  evidences  of  essen¬ 
tial  self-government,  which  are  found  in  so  many  passages  of 
the  Jipostolical  epistles  to  the  churches.  This  invaluable  docu¬ 
ment,  probably  the  earliest  of  uninspired  Christian  anti(|nity, 
discovers  a  spirit  which  is  just  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
one  who,  jis  Irenmus  (adv.  Iheres.)  says,  ‘  had  seen  the  blessed 
apostles,  and  conversed  with  them ;  and  w'ho  had  their  preach¬ 
ing  still  sounding  in  his  ears.'  How  contrasted  is  this  truly 
Christian  epistle  with  the  anathemas  and  fulminations  w  hich, 
little  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  begJin  to  burst  forth  from 
this  same  church  of  Home,  (so  early  a  volcano  of  desolation  to 
Christendom,)  wdieu  Victor,  claiming  diocesan  power  over  the 
Asian  churches,  denounced  against  them  an  edict  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  the  first  thunder  of  the  X'atican,  for  refusing  to  observe 
the  paschal  feast  at  the  precise  time  adopted  in  the  w’cst  I  Ihis 
memorable  fact,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about 
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A.D.  190,  sadly  proves  how  soon  after  the  apostolic  age  the 
apostolic  spirit  had  begun  to  depart  from  the  church  !  The 
epistle  of  Clement  was  occasioned  by  a  repetition  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  which  had  taken  place  among  the  Corinthian  Christians 
in  the  time  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  it  appears  tluit  some  of  the 
presbyters  had  been  improperly  removed  from  their  charge ;  or, 
to  use  the  exact  words  of  Clement,  from  their  episcopate  :  (*airo 
;)  wlicncc  it  is  evident  that  the  presbyters  exer¬ 
cised  a  joint  oversight,  and  were  bishops  in  the  sense  of  this 
term  in  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  The  same  word 
is  translated,  in  our  common  English  version,  *  bishoprick^^ 
(Acts  i.  20,)  and  ^the  office  of  a  bishop*  (1  Tim.  hi.  1.) 

We  were  not  disappointed  in  our  expectation  that  Mr.  Boyd, 
with  all  his  range  over  antiquity,  and  his  power  of  setting  Ids 
arguments  in  the  most  telling  order,  and  in  the  strongest  light, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  convert  the  single-minded  and  aposto¬ 
lical  Clement  into  a  witness  for  the  sacred  right  of  hierarchical 
distinctions.  Our  authqr  prudently  inverts  the  pyramid  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  begins  at  its  base,  with  Jerome,  when 
the  seed  of  spiritual  domination,  which  always  had  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  in  the  heart  of  man,  had  luxuriated  in  a  growth  of 
four  hundred  ycju’s.  Mr.  Boyd  admits  that  the  'acerbities^ 
which  nnu*k  the  writings  of  this  father  may  have  been,  in  part 
at  least,  provoked  by  '  the  haughtiness  and  worldliness  of  the 
bishops  of  his  time.^  If  the  practice  of  the  church  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  apostolic  age  could  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the 
question,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  our  aiithor^s 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  diocesan  cpiscoi)acy ; 
but  when  he  boldly  attempts  to  retrace  it  upwards  to  the  time 
ot  Clement,  he  certainly  draw  s  the  argument  to  so  fine  a  point, 
that  it  loses  all  coherence,  and  absolutely  breaks  down,  lie 
rests  it  on  two  or  three  pjissages.  In  the  first,  Clement  exhorts 
the  church,  '  Be  subject  to  your  rulers  (f^you/u.£voi5),  and  render 
due  honour  to  the  presbyters  who  are  among  you.’  Again,  Met 
us  venerate  our  guides  (or  leaders,  wpoij-youaevovc,  w  hich  Mr. 
Boyd  renders  'prelates/  but  see  Horn.  xii.  10:)  'let  us  honour 
our  presbyters.’  If  these  expressions  arc  not  merely  i)lcoiiastic, 
they  might  very  well,  it  appears  to  us,  have  been  addressed,  at 
all  events,  to  a  church  in  which  the  only  officers  were  the 
bishops  or  presbyters,  and  the  deacons ;  the  first  clause  in  each 
of  the  two  exhortations  referring  to  the  church-otlicers  gene- 
rjdly,  and  the  latter  two  clauses  to  the  presbyters,  as  distinct 
from  the  deacons.  We  shall,  however,  presently  endeavour  to 
explain  these  exhortations  by  other  parts  of  the  letter.  Another 
passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Boyd  contains  advice  to  the  church  at 
Corinth  to  the  effect  that  cverv  member  should  attend  to  his 
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own  peculiar  and  individual  duty ;  just  as,  in  the  ancient 
church,  every  one  had  his  appropriate  function,  the  high  priest, 
the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  laity.  Our  author  magnifies 
this  allusion  by  the  high  optical  power  which  he  always  brings 
to  every  question,  into  a  proof  of  three  orders  and  a  hierarchy 
of  the  clergy.  Apparently  conscious,  however,  that  the  above 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  diocesan  see  at  Corinth 
are  somewhat  apocryphal,  he  adds :  ^  We  can  put  the  views  of 
Clement  in  a  still  clearer  light,  by  another  passage,  to  which 
our  opponents  are  rash  enough  to  appeal.^  The  quotation  is 
the  following  :  *  The  apostles,  preaching  through  countnes  and 
cities,  constituted  their  first  converts  bishops  and  deacons  of 
those  who  should  hereafter  believe.'  We  are  reminded  by  the 
turn  which  Mr.  Boyd  tries  to  give  to  this  passage,  of  a  barrister 
who,  coming  to  a  very  weak  point  of  liis  case,  should  try  to  hold 
it  up  to  the  jury  as  a  particularly  strong  one,  by  stoutly  assert¬ 
ing  that  it  is  so,  and  by  hitting  upon  some  unexpected  and 
ingenious  means  of  hiding  its  lameness.  We  find  him  now 
claiming  the  title  ‘  apostle'  for  the  bishop  w  horn  he  is  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  exalt.  We  have  here  clearlv,  he  maintains,  the  three 
orders  in  all  their  genuineness, — apostles,  bishops,  (whom  he  of 
course  must  now  admit  to  be  the  same  with  presbyters)  and 
deacons.  The  successors  of  the  apostles,  he  tells  us,  were  '/oo 
modest  to  assume  the  propel'  title,  apostle ;  and  appropriated  to 
themselves  that  of  bishop the  italics  are  our  own.  Now,  we 
know  that,  in  later  times,  titles  were  assumed  in  the  church, 
requiring  as  much  self-possession  in  the  wearers  as  that  of 
‘  apostle witness  those  of  the  popes.  We  <mn  hardly,  therefore, 
account  for  the  *  pro})er  title'  which  Mr.  Boyd  informs  us 
belongs  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles  not  having  been  com¬ 
monly  adopted.  The  inferior  clergy,  as  they  are  called,  would 
then  have  been  bishops  and  deacons ;  but  where  we  have  now 
‘bishops,'  we  should  have  ‘apostles' — to  wit,  the  ‘apostle  of 
Exeter;'  and  can  any  one  doubt  that,  by  this  time,  some  of  the 
‘  successors'  of  the  original  apostles  w  ould  have  learned  to  bear 
their  titles,  as  well  as  their  faculties,  without  the  discomfort  to 
their  modesty,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Boyd,  Clement  and 
others  of  the  primitive  church  would  have  felt  in  assuming  the 
name  which  really  belonged  to  them?  Let  us  see  what  evidence 
the  general  tone  of  Clement's  epistle  to  the  ('orinthians  fur¬ 
nishes  of  any  aim  at  these  high  and  tmnscendental  prero¬ 
gatives. 

e  have  already  intimated  that  this  import.'int  document  is 
]^ritten  in  the  name  of  the  ‘  church  of  Ci(»d  at  Home,'  and  not 
in  the  name  of  Clement  himself,  be  his  jiositiou  in  that  chureh 
^hat  it  might.  Nothing  here  of  authority  ;  nothing  in  the 
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style  of  '  we  Clement,  by  divine  permission,^  or  ‘  by  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  i*  all  is  persuasion ;  all  is  aft'eetion,  mourning  over  the 
divisions  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  seeking  to  heal  them  hv 
love  and  fraternal  exhortation.  ‘  IVe  learn  that  you  have  re¬ 
moved  some  from  their  oftices  who  ruled  well — your  schism  has 
thrown  all  of  us  into  grief — this  rumour  has  not  only  reached 
us,  but  also  those  who  arc  ill-disposed  towards  us.*  Such  is  the 
united  strain  of  concern  of  which  Clement  was  the  organ.  lu 
how  different  a  tone  would  an  epistle  from  Rome  have  been 
expressed,  a  century  afterwards,  by  Victor,  already  so  ominous 
an  example  of  what  the  development  of  the  third  order  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  growth  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  would  one 
day  make  the  Roinau  church !  It  is  the  express  object  of 
ClcinenCs  letter  to  conciliate  the  people  towards  tlic  ministers 
(presbyters)  of  the  probably  nuuierous  Christian  community  at 
Corinth,  and  to  promote  order  in  the  body ;  and  vve  are  bold  to 
atlirm,  after  a  careful  perusal,  that,  while  the  otUeial  rights  of 
the  united  presbyters  arc  asserted,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
whole  of  this  long  epistle  hearing  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  supe¬ 
rior  presbyter,  or  bishop,  such  as  soon  afterwards  began  very 
widely  to  exercise  an  authoritative  control  over  presbyters  and 
deacons,  as  well  as  over  the  people.  Now  had  there  existed  in  the 
("orinthian  church  such  an  officer,  it  is  evident  that  the  divisions 
which  at  this  time  again  distracted  it,  would  have  outraged  his 
authority  more  than  that  of  any  other  person ;  he  would,  indeed, 
have  been  ostensibly  responsible  for  them ;  it  would  have  been 
his  duty,  above  that  of  any  other  man,  to  endeavour  to  heal  them. 
It  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that  the  (episcopal)  bishop,  sup¬ 
posing  there  were  one,  should  have  failed  of  being  in  some  way 
noticed.  Indeed,  this  omission  would  not  have  been  respectful 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  no  fnnetionarv  of  such 
a  rank  and  of  such  powers  above  the  rest  as  to  rccpiire  especial 
mention,  if,  in  short,  the  third  order  of  the  clergy  did  not  exist 
in  this  church;  then  had  Clement  and  the  Roman  Christians 
regarded  its  constitution  as  deficient,  from  its  not  having  con¬ 
formed  to  a  divinely-appointed  model,  or  from  having  departed 
from  that  form,  would  not  this  letter  have  contained  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  Corinthians  on  the  sacred  duty  of  at  once  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  divine  ordinance?  Clement  was  evidently  w’cll- 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  church  from  its  beginning, 
and  he  alludes  to  its  previous  order :  ‘  Ye  did  walk  according  to 
the  laws  of  God,  being  subject  to  those  who  had  the  rule  over 
you.^  How  unaccountable,  then,  that  this  apostolic  and  faithful 
man  should  make  no  sort  of  allusion  to  the  one  ecclesiastical 
supreme,  the  bishop,  while  he  actually  draws  arguments  from 
the  power  w  ith  which  the  ‘  presbyters^  w  ere  invested !  for  lie 
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laments  that  *  the  firmly-settled  church  of  the  Corinthians 
should,  by  means  of  one  or  two  persons,  excite  factious  insubor¬ 
dination  against  the  presbyters.^  How  strange  in  default  of  the 
officer  of  the  third  order,  that  Clement,  who  must,  on  Mr. 
Boyd^s  hypothesis,  have  been  in  his  own  person  an  illustration 
of  the  divine  appointment  of  episcopacy,  and  who  showed  so 
circumstantial  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  this  church, 
did  not  earnestly  entreat  the  Corinthians  immediately  to  supply 
a  deficiency  which,  so  long  as  it  remained,  could  not  allow  them 
to  hope  for  the  divine  blessing  in  the  return  of  a  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  and  peace  !  Mr.  Boyd,  in  his  retrograde  examination  of 
the  fathers  as  witnesses,  would  have  done  well  to  stop  at  Igna¬ 
tius.  Clement,  of  still  earlier  date,  furnishes  no  connecting 
link  by  which  the  apostolical  appointments  and  the  institution 
of  the  next  century  can  be  amalgamated  together.  To  seek  in 
Clement's  epistle  for  arguments  to  prove  the  divine  right  of  the 
(episcopal)  bishop,  is  like  attempting  to  drink  out  of  the  cup  of 
Tantalus.  The  following  is  the  remark  of  Prebendary  Wad- 
dington : — ‘  Till  the  date  of  St.  Clement's  epistle,  the  govern¬ 
ment  (of  the  church  at  Corinth)  had  been  clearly  presbyterial ; 
and  we  do  not  learn  the  exact  moment  of  the  change.  The 
episcopal  form  was  clcarlv  not  yet  here  established.'  (Hist. 

pp.  12,  21.) 

Of  course,  our  author  rejoices  in  Ignatius.  The  epistles 
attributed  to  this  Father  arc  the  sliastcr  of  all  those  who  see  in 
the  third  order  of  the  ministry  an  essential  constitution  of  the 
church ;  and  of  all  who  attach  importance  to  stone  altars,  can¬ 
delabra,  credencc-tables,  sedilia,  preaching  in  the  surplice,  and 
the  like,  as  signs  of  apostolical  Catholicism,  not  known  indeed 
till  later  ages,  but  venerable  as  ancient  memorials  of  the  most 
palmy  days  of  ghostly  and  hierarchical  dominion.  The  martyr¬ 
dom  of  Ignatius  is  reported  as  having  taken  jdacc  very  early  in 
the  second  century,  according  to  Gicseler,  a.d.  116.  The  epis¬ 
tles  ascribed  to  him  are  extant  in  two  forms,  a  longer  and 
a  shorter.  The  genuineness  of  the  former  appears  to  have  met 
witli  little  support  from  students  of  Christian  antiquity ;  and 
even  the  shorter  form  has  proved  ejuite  a  crvjc  criticorum,  who 
have  not  been  a  little  perplexed  to  know  exactly  what  to  make 
of  the  strange  mixture  which  there  is  of  piety  with  a  sort  of 
rhodomontade  which  is  almost  ludicrous.  The  shorter  form  was 
first  published  by  Vossius,  two  centuries  ago,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence.  Many  circumstances  tend 
greatly  to  obscure  these  epistles  as  a  testimony  on  which  we 
might  depend.  Some  things  are  quoted  from  them  by  other 
early  writers,  which  they  do  not  now  contain.  Latin  words 
are  employed  which  no  other  Greek  writer  used  till  centuries 
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afterwards :  terras  whieh  are  not,  as  are  those  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  expressive  of  Roman  ofhee,  eustom,  money,  or  the  like. 
And  as  to  church-order  and  prcroj^ative,  they  are  as  extrava^^aut 
as  any  Tractarian  or  Romanist  could  desire.  The  transition  of  the 
style,  and  of  the  spirit,  from  those  of  Clement  is  often  perfectly 
confounding;.  Indeed  these  epistles  remind  one  of  those  pas¬ 
sionate  and  imprecatory  assertions  of  some  alleged  fact,  wUicli 
we  sometimes  hear  in  a  street-brawl;  and  which  produce  aii 
effect  on  our  own  convictions  quite  contrarj’^  to  that  of  the  calm 
and  unlaboured  statements  of  real  truth.  From  beginning  to 
end  of  these  singular  productions,  there  is  an  almost  incessant 
obtrusion  of  homage  to  the  clergy  of  the  three  orders. 
Much  more  matter  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  cacli  of 
several  of  these  letters  in  a  fe\v  pages,  than  the  whole  New  Tes¬ 
tament  contains  on  the  duties  of  church-members  to  their  minis- 
ters.  Obedience  to  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  (for  here 
first  we  find  them  distinguished),  is  held  up  as  the  main  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  the  chorus  of  every  song.  We  shall  give  a  few 
specimens  for  the  amusement,  if  not  edification  of  our  readers. 
One  from  the  longer  form  may  sutlicc,  which  would  satisfy 
even  Ilildebnmd  himself,  to  his  heart’s  content ;  not  to  add 
any  other  and  more  modern  hierarch,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Boyd,  ought  to  be  called  the  '  apostle’  of  his  see.  '  Let  govern¬ 
ors  be  obedient  to  Coesar,  soldiers  to  governors,  deacons  to  pres¬ 
byters  as  to  priests ;  and  let  presbyters  and  dc.acons  and  the 
rest  of  the  flock,  together  with  all  the  people,  and  the  soldiers, 
and  Caesar  himself,  be  obedient  to  the  bishop.’ — (ad  Philad).  c 
quote  whjit  follows  from  the  shorter  forms: — 

*  Give  heed  to  the  bishop,  that  God  also  may  give  heed  to  you. 
I  pledge  iny  soul  for  theirs  who  are  subject  to  the  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  Let  my  part  in  God  be  with  them,  (ad  Poit/c).  Let  all 
reverence  the  deacons  as  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  bishop  as  though  lie 
were  the  son  of  the  Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  the  Sanhedrim  ol 
God,  and  as  though  they  were  the  company  of  the  apostles.  With¬ 
out  these  the  name  of  church  does  not  exist.’  (ad  Trail.)  '  Let  us 
be  careful  that  we  do  not  set  ourselves  against  the  bishop,  that  we 
may  be  subject  unto  God.  It  is  evident  that  wm  ought  to  look  upon 
the  bishop  even  as  upon  the  Lord  himself.’  (ad  Ephes)  *  In  wliom 
(Sotio  the  deacon)  I  rejoice;  because  he  is  subject  to  his  bishop  as 
to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  presbytery  as  to  the  law  ol  Jesus 
Christ  ’ — *  It  will  become  you  to  yield  all  reverence  to  him  (the 
bishop)  according  to  the  power  of  God  the  Father.  Do  nothing 
without  the  bishop  and  the  presbyters.  Do  not  endeavour  to  let 
anything  appear  rational  to  yourselves,  apart  Be  subject  to  your 
bishop.’  (ad  Magn.).  *  Without  your  bishop,  you  should  do  nothing  : 
also,  be  subject  to  your  presbyters  as  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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He  who  doe^j  anything  without  the  bishop,  the  presbyters,  and  the 
deacons,  is  not  pure  in  his  conscience.’  (ad  Trail). 

According  to  this  doctrine  the  contemporary  Corinthian  Chris¬ 
tians  were  not  a  church  of  Christ.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these 
strange  and  almost  ludicrous  effusions  should  be  regarded  by 
many  writers  of  great  weight  as  deeply  affecting  the  genuine¬ 
ness  even  of  the  shorter  forms.  Jortin  says  that, — 

'  Though  preferable  (to  the  longer),  he  is  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  have  undergone  no  alteration’.  {Remarks,  vol.  i.  301.) 

Mosheim  pronounces 

‘  The  whole  question  relating  to  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  in 
general,  to  be  embarassed  with  many  difficulties.’  {Hist.  vol.  i.  c.  2.) 

Campbell  says, — 

‘  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  how  we  could  with  safety  found  a 
decision  in  an  author  with  whose  works  transcribers,  in  the  judgment 
of  both  sides,  have  made  so  free.’  (Lect  vi.). 

The  Episcopalian  writer  in  the  Encyclopcedia  MetropoUtana 
before  quoted,  remarks ; 

‘  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  imposture  practised  on  what 
we  call  the  Interpolated  Epistles,  was  not  an  after-attempt  to  carry 
too  far  what  had  been  more  sparingly,  and  more  successfully  effected 
in  the  Shorter  Epistles,  so  that  the  genuine  epistles  themselves  have 
been  tampered  with.  The  temptation  to  such  a  proceeding  was  strong, 
and  there  are  certainly  not  a  few  internal  marks  that  it  was  practised.’ 
{vol.  X.  p.  761.). 

Ncander  represents  these  letters  as 

*  Interpolated  by  some  one  who  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
hierarchy.*  {Allg.  Geschict.  Bd.  1.  Abt.  2.) 

Among  others  who  have  regarded  the  epistles  ascribed  to 
Ignatius  as  spurious,  or  as  corrupted  in  onlcr  to  support  hier¬ 
archical  ])rctcnsions,  are  Ernesti,  Salmasius,  Hlondel,  Daille 
Sender,  Griesbach,  Schmidt,  Baumgarten,  and  Ilase.  We  may 
add  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  first  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies,  the  term  church  is  used  in  these  epistles  in  relation  to  a 
province  or  nation  They  repeatedly  speak  of  ^  the  church  which 
w  in  Syria  ;*  an  expression  which  certainly  has  no  parallel  in 
the  New  Testament;  uor,  as  we-  believe,  in  any  other  work  before 
Cyprian,who  once  employs  it  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar,  considering  the  contents  of  the  others,  that,  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  there  is  no  single  allusion  to  the  bishop  or  any 
other  church  officer,  with  the  sole  exception,  hardly  to  be  called 
such,  that  Ignatius  once  speaks  of  himself  as  *  bishop  of  Syria,* 

Notwithstanding  this  latter  fact,  we  must  remark,  before  dis¬ 
missing  Ignatius,  that  these  epistles  will  serve  Mr.  Boyd  but 
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indifferently  as  a  prop  to  diocesan  episcopacy.  Ignatiuses  bishop 
is  indisputably  the  chief  pastor  of  a  local  Christian  coiimuiiiitv. 
His  power  is  neither  exclusive  of  the  presbyters,  deacons,  nor 
people.  The  church  at  Smyrna  sends  Burrhus  as  its  messenger. 
The  Philadelphians  are  exhorted  to  elect  a  delegate,  a  deacon 
to  go  to  Antioch  :  (the  larger  form  has  it  ‘  bishop.^)  ^  Where  the 
Bishop  is,’  says  Ignatius,  *  there,’  it  is  said,  ‘  must  be  the  pco[)lc.’ 

*  You  ought  to  do  nothing  without  the  bishop.  Where  the 
pastor  is,  there,  as  sheep,  do  ye  follow  him .’  Mf  the  praver  of 
one  or  two  have  so  much  force,  how  much  more  cltieacious 
must  that  be  which  is  made  by  the  bishop  and  the  whole 
church.’*  ‘  Let  your  assemblies  be  held  more  frecpiciitly,’  savs 
the  epistle  to  Polycarp :  ‘  Seek  out  all  by  name.’  We  would 
ask  whether  such  representations  of  the  functions  of  a  bishop 
accord  with  the  position  of  a  diocesan  prelate,  the  supreme  over 
many  churches,  but  the  pastor  of  none.  Could  such  duties  as 
are  involved  in  the  congregational  or  parochial  episcopate  of 
Ignatius  have  been  discharged  by  a  modern  prelate,  the  bishop 
of  Derrv  for  instance,  with  wdiose  cathedral  Mr.  Bovd  is  con- 
ncctcd?  Such  a  bishop  as  Ignatius  describes,  would,  if  absent, 
have  required  a  substitute  to  attend  to  the  Hock  among  whom 
he  lived  and  laboured  :  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  bishop  of 
Derry,  in  recent  times,  w  ho  was  an  English  peer,  could  reside 
on  the  continent,  exercising  only  the  episcopal  function  of 
drawing  the  revenues  of  the  richest  bishopric  in  Ireland.  Wc 
have,  even  at  much  later  periods  than  that  of  Ignatius, 
similar  allusions  to  the  local  and  congregational  duties  of 
the  ‘  bishop.’  From  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Justin  Martyr, 
we  learn  that  he  preached,  prayed,  administered  the  cucharist, 
and  baptised ;  superintended  the  Christian  poor,  the  orphans 
and  widow's,  the  sick,  prisoners,  and  strangers;  and  acted 
as  the  almoner  of  the  society,  t  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
knew  every  one  of  the  people  of  his  charge.  J  In  short, 
it  cannot  fairly  be  doubted  that  the  rise  of  episcopacy  was 
gradual;  and  that  the  first  form  in  which  it  appeared  was  con¬ 
gregational  or  parochial.  Least  of  all  have  wc  any  satisfactory 
oidence  of  divine  right  for  episcopacy',  or  indeed  for  the  detiiils 
of  anv  other  form  of  church  government. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  Mr.  noyd 
passes  but  lightly  over  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  by  Poly¬ 
carp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John;  remarking  that  ^  its  inscription 
bears  e\idence  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  simple  presbyter 
endued  with  congregational  oversight.’  This  epistle,  w  hich  was 

•  Vid.  ad  Trail. — ad  Smyrn.— -ad  Philad. — ad  Enlies.  etc. 

t  Vid.  Orig.  in  Ezek.  Horn.  3. — ^Tertull.  de  13apt.— Justin  Mart\r. 
Ajwl.  2.  X  Epist.  58. 
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written  soon  after  the  time  of  Ignatius,  is  entitled  :  ^  From  Po- 
Ivcarp  and  the  Presbyters  with  him,  to  tlie  church  of  God  dwel¬ 
ling  (‘notpoiKou(rYj,  cognate  with  parish)  at  Philippi  :*  language 
which  implies  certainly  that  Polycarp  took  the  lead  in  the  church 
at  Smyrna,  of  which  indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
the  ‘anger  mentioned  in  the  apocalyptic  epistle.  But  what 
might  be  the  nature  of  his  superiority  to  the  other  presbyters, 
could  scarcely  be  determined  by  this  inscription ;  for  such  lan¬ 
guage  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  principle  before  stated, 
on  which  a  certain  kind  of  precedence  might  arise  among  co¬ 
pastors  in  a  church,  without  necessarily  involving  a  ditference  of 
order,  marked  by  specific  ordination,  or  by  authoritative  and  ex¬ 
clusive  peculiarity  of  function.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  this  epistle, 
we  get  back  again  to  language  far  more  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  its  general  tendency  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  epistle  of  Clement.  The  latter 
uses  only  the  terms  *g7r/(7xo7ro<  xai  Siaxovc*,  bishops  and  deacons ; 
while  Polycarp  uses  only  7r^f(r/3uT?^oi  xat  Stxxovoi,  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons;  agreeably,  in  both  cases,  with  the  usage  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  presbyters  and  bishops  are  one  and  the 
same.  ^Fore  than  half  a  century  earlier,  the  apostle  Paul  had 
written  his  epistle  to  the  joint  church -officers  at  Philippi,  under 
the  name  of  ‘  bishops  and  deacons  Polycarp  no\v  writes  to  the 
same  church,  addressing  the  officers  as  and  deacons 

and  neither  St.  Paul  nor  Polycarp  has  left  us  any  trace  of  in¬ 
equality  among  the  pastors,  not  even  of  that  kind  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  might  so  easily  arise  by  seniority  or  fitness,  without 
the  broad  official  mark  of  authoritative  distinction  for  which 
Mr.  Boyd  contends.  In  Polycarp’s  letter,  the  duties  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  are  separately  treat('d  of ; 
and  in  the  ancient  Latin  version  of  that  part  of  the  Greek  origi¬ 
nal  which  is  lost,  the  delinquency  of  a  presbyter  is  feelingly 
alluded  to*;  but  nothing  is  said,  throughout  the  epistle,  of  any 
superior  officer.  The  duties  of  the  Christian  body  arc  also 
continually  brought  forward ;  and  they  arc  once  solemnly  ex¬ 
horted  to  ‘be  subject  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons.’  Had 
there  existed  in  this  church  any  supreme  presbyter,  would  not 
the  regard  due  to  him  have  been  incnlcated  in  like  manner  ? 
Mould  this  omission,  w'hich  also  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Clement, 
have  been  found  in  later  times,  when  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
had  gained  the  ascendant?  For  aught  that  appears  in  either  of 
these  two  valuable  documents,  the  co-|)astors  of  Corinth  and 
Philippi  may  have  been  on  an  entire  equality.  If  in  either,  or 

*  Contristatns  sum  pro  Valente^  qui  faclus  cst  alifjuando  apud  vos  pres¬ 
byter,  e/r. —  Polycarp,  E pistol,  cum  Annot at,  Oxon.  1/00. 
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both  cases,  there  was  a  senior  or  leading  pastor,  it  is  evident 
that  his  position  in  the  church  was  not  such  as  to  require  a 
special  recognition.  That  the  practice  of  conceding  a  certain 
superiority  to  one  among  several  pastors  did  gradually  prevail 
we  have  idready  admitted  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  the  episcopal  principle  of  three  orders  in  the  miuistrv 
growing  out  of  this  circumstance,  undoubtedly  became  general  • 
but  we  have  certainly  no  sign,  as  yet,  even  of  its  eiu*liest  germ 
at  Corinth  or  Philippi. 

Mr.  Boyd  next  examines  Irenaeus,  and  Tertulliiui.  Ireuajus 
who  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  wju 
bishop  of  Lyons,  while  he  sometimes  uses  the  names  bishop  and 
presbyter  as  wholly  synonymous  (Adv.  Ilaeres.  iv.  2G),  no  douht, 
elsewhere  distinguishes  the  bishop  from  the  presbyters.  He 
docs  so  \cry  singularly  in  reference  to  Paulas  interview  with  the 
Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus ;  saying  that  the  persons  whom  Paul 
called  together  were  M)ishops'  and  ^elders.'  (convocatis  in 
Mileto  episcopis  et  presbyteris.)  Now,  in  the  Acts  (xx.  17)  it  is 
certain  that  elders  only  are  mentioned,  and  they  arc  the  elders 
of  Ephesus.  fjusTBxaXiaaTO  rove  itf^ta-^UTepov;  tt,; 

Mr.  Boyd  does  not  allude  to  the  statement  of  Ire- 
na;u8  (hi.  14) ;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  church 
officers  of  some  other  church  or  churches  were  present,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence,  we  do  not  see  how  it  would  have 
helped  him  ;  for  to  have  had  more  than  one  episcopal  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  w’ould  surely  be  to  IMr.  Boyd  an  abomination.  Again, 
in  his  epistle  to  Victor,  of  Rome,  of  which  Eusebius  has  pre- 
ser^'cd  fragments,  Ircnajus,  having  enunciated  several  ofVictor^s 
predecessors,  calls  them  all,  together  with  Victor  himself,  by 
the  name  of  ‘  presbyters.*  (6*  ^po  <roo  wpea^urepoi,  Euseb.  v.  24.) 
This  varied  usage  of  Irenams  is  such  as  might  easily  take  place, 
previously  to  the  full  and  fimd  development  of  episcopacy. 
Eusebius  records,  that  when  the  churches  of  Gaul  sent  irenmus 
himself  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation,  the 
highest  title  which  they  bestowed  on  him  was  that  of  ‘  a  presby¬ 
ter  of  the  church  (frpiafiuTepov  IxxXijcr/a*;)  and  the  presbyters  spoke 
of  him  as  a  ‘  brother  and  colleague.*  On  this  fact,  let  us  hciu 
an  episcopalian  of  no  less  name  than  Stillingfleet : 

•  It  seems  very  improbable  that  they  should  make  use  of  the 
lowest  name  of  honour,  then  appropriated  to  subject  presbyters,  il 
they  had  looked  on  a  superior  order  above  those  presbyters  ns  of 
divine  institution,  and  thought  iliere  had  been  so  great  a  distance 
between  a  bishop  and  subject  presbyters,  as  we  are  made  to  believe 
there  was;  which  is  us  if  the  master  of  a  college  in  one  university 
should  be  sent  by  the  fellows  of  his  society  to  the  heads  of  another, 
and  should,  in  his  commendatory  letters  to  them,  be  styled  a  senior 
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fellow  of  that  house.  Would  not  any  one  that  read  this  imagine  that 
there  was  no  dilference  between  a  senior  fellow  and  a  master,  but 
only  a  primacy  of  order ;  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  number,  without 
any  power  over  the  rest  (Irenicum,  p.  311.) 

The  passage  wliich  our  author  quotes  from  Tcrtulliaii  (who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,)  relates  to  tlie  pretensions  of  heretks ;  whom  lie 
challenges  to  show  the  origin  of  their  churches,  as  the  apostolic 
churches  showed  theirSy  by  tracing  them  back  to  the  individuals 
to  whom  the  apostles  first  intrusted  the  superintendence  over 
their  doctrine  and  discijiline  : 

‘  Let  them  declare  the  original  of  their  churches,  let  them  exhibit 
the  order  of  their  bishops  so  running  down  from  the  beginning  by 
successions,  that  their  first  bisliop  had  one  of  the  apostles  oraj)ostolic 
men  for  his  ordainer  and  predecessor ;  for  in  this  manner  it  is  that 
apostolic  churches  carry  down  their  reckonings.’  [De  Prescript. 
H(tret.»  c.  32.)  *  It  is  almost  unfeeling,’  says  Mr.  Boyd,  ‘towards 

the  impugners  of  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  pause  over  a  passage 
such  as  this,  which  shows  diocesan  episcopacy  planted  in  several 
churches  by  apostolic  wisdom,  and  which  pronounces  it  a  thing 
more  than  suspicious  for  a  church  to  want  an  episcopal  succession.’  ’ 

Reluctant,  however,  as  our  author  kindly  is  to  ‘slay  the  slain,' 
he  still  summons  up  nerve  enough  to  give  to  his  opponents  the 
coup  de  graccy  by  deducing  from  this  testimony,  ‘  the  stringency 
of  w  hich,'  he  says,  they  ‘  would  not  sec :  first,  that  Tertullian's 
bishop  is  a  *  prelate;  secondly,  that  *  diocesan  episcopacy  has  the 
sanction  of  the  apostles ;  thirdly,  that  bishops  arc  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  apostolical  succession  ;  and  fourthly,  that 
‘  whatever  difference  existed  in  Tertullian's  days,  between 
bishops  and  presbyters,  was  by  divine  right.*  Now’  may  we  not 
ask,  what  do  Tertullian's  statements  reallv  asst;rt?  We  replv, 
they  assert  this :  that  while  the  orthodox  churches  could  be 
traced  up  to  the  apostles  through  the  succession  of  ministers  who 
had  laboured  in  them,  the  heretical  churches  had  sjirung  off  as 
collateral  branches.  We  say  nothing,  here,  of  Tertullian's  argu¬ 
ment,  proving  the  present  orthodoxy  of  a  church  by  that  of  its 
original  founders  (and  Tcrtulliaii  held  some  strange  notions  in 
his  day) ;  but  the  question  still  returns,  w  hat  w  ere  these  bishops  ? 
especially,  w’hat  were  they  originally  ?  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  the  single  pastors  of  the  churches.  Tlic  bare  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  orthodox  pastors  back  to  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  whether  these  piistors  were  one  or  more, 
surely  cannot  ])rove  three  orders  in  the  apostolic  church  !  That 
in  the  age  of  Tertullian,  there  w’lis  a  distinction  between  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  as  we  have 
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seen  already,  we  have  the  authority  of  Bishop  Kaye,  the  recent 
learned  eommentator  on  this  father,  for  maintaining  that  his 
writings  afford  us  little  assistance  in  ascertaining  wherein  this 
distinction  consisted.^  Tertullian  does  not  specify  the  powers 
which  were  exercised  by  the  ^bishops’  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
such  a  way  as  that  we  can  judge  how  far  they  were  of  a  superior 
order  to  presbyters.  He  says  :  *  In  our  assemblies,  the  senior 
tried  meu  (probati  qtnque  seniores)  preside,  having  obtained  tliis 
honour  by  their  pul)licly  acknowledged  incrit.^  [Apol.  c.  3D.) 
Bishop  Kaye  remarks :  ‘  Tertullian  appears  to  speak  of  the 
presidentship  as  conferred  solely  in  consideration  of  superior  age 
and  picty^  (On  Tert.  p.  223.)  Under  the  above  name,  *  seniors/ 
Tertullian  appears  to  include,  as  Neander  observes,  both  bishops 
and  presbyters.  Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  '  Reduced  Scheme  of 
Episcopacy,'  quotes  the  same  passage;  and  remarks  that  tliese 
elders  '.were  no  other,  as  he  (Tertullian)  intimates  elsewhere, 
(dc  Coron.  Milit.  c.  3)  but  those  from  whose  hands  they  used  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.'  What  evidence  we 
have  here  of '  diocesan  episcopacy,'  it  is  not  cjisy  to  imagine :  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  may  be  called  congregational  or 
parochial,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  growth  of  the  third 
century.  The  term  '  prelate,'  too,  in  such  a  sense  as  would  suit 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Boyd,  is  by  no  means  justified  by  anything 
which  we  learn  of  the  distinct  functions  of  a  bishop  from  Ter- 
tulliau.  As  for  divine  right,  Paley  says  :  '  The  divine  right  of 
kings. is  like  the  divine  right  of  constables;'  so  we  would  say, 

'  the  divine  right  of  bishops  (in  the  ecclesiastical  sense)  is  like 
the  divine  right  of  beadles  w  ith  staves  and  cocked  hats.'  The 
point  to  be  determined  is,  do  they  answ  er  a  good  and  useful  cud 
on  general  principles  ?  As  for  '  apostolical  succession,'  we  think 
it  about  as  tangible  a  thing,  and  about  as  easy  to  be  i)rovcd,  in 
the  case  of  bishops,  as  of  parish-clerks.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  far  Mr.  Boyd's  reverence  for  the  episcopal  order  would  be 
put  to  the  test  by  what  Archbishop  Wluitely,  of  his  ow  n  Irish 
church,  says  on  this  and  the  cognate  subjects.  And  as  for  the 
idea  that  bishops  are  necessary  for  the  '  preservation  of  the  apos¬ 
tolical  succession  ;'  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  such  popes  as 
Boniface  the  Sixth,  John  the  Twelfth,  Benedict  the  Ninth,  or 
Alexander  the  Sixtli,  are  necessary  as  the  patrons  and  convey¬ 
ancers  of  pure  morals ;  or  that  Bonner  and  Gardiner  were 
necessarv’  as  reserv  oirs  of  charity  and  brotherly  love  !  ‘  As  Tcr- 

tullian,'  to  use  the  words  of  Neander,  '  stands,  in  many  respects, 
at  the  point  which  separates  between  the  old  and  the  new  time 
of  the  Christian  church,'  w  e  sludl  not  follow  ^Ir.  Boyd  further 
down  the  stream  of  ecclesiasticjd  history,  which  only  becomes 
more  tyrbid  and  devious  as  it  advances ;  though  we  could  still 
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corroborate,  ns  we  believe,  the  views  which  w’e  Imve  taken 
above.  We  will  only  add,  that  none  of  our  author’s  references  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  throw  any  further  light  on  the  subject : 
they  do  not  show  wherein  the  distinction  between  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyters  consisted.  Under  Cyprian,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a  new  scene  is  developed ; 
and,  in  him,  we  see  the  monarchico-ccclesiastical  principle 
struggling  amain  for  ascendancy.  Still,  even  then,  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  assembly  were  far  enough  from  being  merged 
under  the  authority  of  the  higher  clergy,  as  in  later  times,  and 
as  they  now  remain.  What  would  Mr.  Boyd  think  of  his  own 
diocesan,  were  he  to  propose  to  follow  Cyprian’s  example,  and 
that  of  the  church  at  Carthage,  in  matters  of  discipline  ?  We 
find  that,  in  this  church,  offences  were  judged  of  by  the  people  ; 
and  that  the  popuhu*  principle  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  apostolic  epistles,  still  maintained  its  existence,  as 
might  be  shown  by  many  references.* 

In  the  chapter  on  '  Apostolic  Succession,’  Mr.  Boyd  charges 
the  adherents  to  the  ‘  Scottish  and  Continental  schisms’  with 
inconsistency  in  adopting  the  rite  of  ordination  at  all.  The 
‘  succession’  is  interrupted,  so  far  Jis  schismatics  are  concerned,  it 
seems;  and  the  rise  of  Calvin  in  (lencva,  and  of  Knox  in  Scot¬ 
land,  dated  the  'commencement  of  a  course  of  schism  which  has 
only  become  more  perplexed  as  it  luus  extended.’  We  thought 
it  a  great  chance  if  our  author’s  opponents  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  oft'  without  having  a  good  charge  fired  at  them  from  what 
the  witty  Vincent  Alsop  calls  the  'ecclesiastical  culverinc  of 
schism,  which,  being  overcharged,  and  ill  managed,  recoils,  and 
hurts  the  canoneer ;  so  that  he  who  undertakes  to  play  this 
great  gun  had  need  be  very  careful  and  sponge  it  well,  lest  it 
fire  home.’t  We  w  ould  take  the  liberty  of  advising  ^Ir.  Boyd 
to  study  carefully  the  New  Testiiment,  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  scripture  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  schism,  and 
whether  there  is  no  danger  of  falling  into  this  sin  by  enacting 
terms  of  communion  in  the  church  which  Christ  and  his 
apostles  have  not  enacted,  and  by  unchurching  all  non  episco¬ 
palian  Christendom,  leaving  the  true  church  to  be  found  only 
among  Anglicans  and  Romanists.  As  to  ordination,  Mr.  Boyd 
is  in  error  if  he  supposes,  as  he  appears  to  do,  that  dissentew 
from  his  church  believe  that  they  can  make  ministers  by  this 
rite,  in  the  sense  in  w’hieh  he  declares  that  '  true  bishops,  despite 
of  their  personal  characters,  can  make  bishops.’  So  far  as  our 

*  Vid.  Cypr.  Kpist.  ‘28.  ^  ‘2.  59.  §  1.  40.  §  4.  5.5,  §  Ml.  /2.  J  3,  6.  S  5, 
etc. 

t  Melius  Inquirend.  p.  ‘209. 
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experience  reaches,  dissenters  regard  ordination  as  a  matter  of 
decent  order ;  a  public  recognition,  on  which,  if  devoutly  en¬ 
gaged  in,  the  blessing  of  the  Head  of  the  church  may  be  hoped 
for ;  but  they  are  far  from  believing  that  it  confers  any  new 
powers,  or  that  it  can,  in  any  sense,  make  a  minister. 

Our  readers  will  be  somewhat  surprised,  perhaps  amused,  to 
be  informed  that  Mr.  Boyd,  being  obliged  to  admit  the  fact  of 
the  popular  ingredient  which  existed  in  the  primitive  church, 
states  that  ‘  the  people's  province  of  testifying  for  or  against  the 
appointment'  to  the  ministry,  is  '  still  conceded  to  them  in  the 
cliurch  of  England.'  We  really  should  have  been  much  obliged, 
had  w  e  been  favoured  with  examples  in  proof  I  It  w  as  this  very 
point,  the  right  of  the  people  to  reject  the  imposition  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  on  them  by  patrons,  w  hich  has  justly  occasioned  that  memo¬ 
rable  and  pregnant  event,  the  disruption  of  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  At  this  crisis,  the  Scottish  ministers  acted  nobly  in  taking 
the  lead :  but  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  arc  still  silent  as 
death !  We  can  only  afford  space  to  add  a  few  facts  from  anti- 
quity  in  reference  to  these  rights  during  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies.  When  A  uterus,  bishop  of  Rome,  died,  about  a.d.  23(1, 
Eusebius  says  (vi.  28),  all  the  brethren  met  together  in  the 
ehurch  in  order  to  choose  his  successor.  Clement  of  Koine, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  cidls  acts  of  discipline  ‘  things 
ordered  by  the  multitude'  (ra  Trpoo'Tao-o'd/xiva  otto  toO 
Epist.  ad  Cor.)  In  Cyprian's  time,  questions  respecting  '  restor¬ 
ing  the  lapsed,'  divisions  in  the  church,  and  acts  of  discipline  in 
general,  were  decided  by  the  people ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
references  in  a  former  page.  The  bishop  was  elected  by  the 
whole  church.  (Cypr.  Epist.  67,  §  2  ;  68.  §  6 ;  Euseb.  vi.  28.) 
Cyprian  expressly  says,  that  he  was  made  bishop  at  Carthage 
‘  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  people.'  (Epist.  55,  §  6,  7 ;  and  40, 
§  1.)  Alexander  was  chosen  bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  people, 
and  the  bishops  of  the  neighbourhood  gave  their  approvid. 
(Euseb.  vi.  11;  Cypr.  Epist.  68,  §  6.)  The  people  were  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  ordination  of  any  person  of  their  body.  (Cypr. 
Epist.  68,  §  4 ;  Epist.  33.)  Clement  of  Rome  testifies  that  even 
the  apostles  onlained  bishops  and  deacons  '  with  the  approbation 
of  the  whole  church.'  (o-uveoSoKijcrao-ijs  xaffijc. 

Epist.  ad.  Cor.)  The  ordination  service  was  conducted  by 
the  neighbouring  bishops ;  and  w  e  read  of  as  many  as  six¬ 
teen  being  present  at  the  settlement  of  a  brother.  (Cypr.  Epist. 
53,  ^  1  ;  comp.  55,  §  12,  and  52,  §  16;  comp.  55,  §  12.) 
think  our  autlior  w  ould  find  it  hard  to  show  that  these  could 
have  been  diocesans.  We  may  learn  what  some  of  these  bishops 
were  likely  to  be  from  other  passages.  Thus  :  Paulus  Samosa* 
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tenus,  the  heretical  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  third  century,  we 
are  told  by  Eusebius,  refused  to  give  up  the  ‘  house  of  the 
church  /  and  that  he  had  many  flatterers  among  the  ‘  bishops 
of  the  adjacent  country  places  and  cities.^  (rdov  aypajv  n  xa) 

woKiooif.  Euseb.vi.  28 ;  vii.  30.)  Zoticus  was  bishop  of  the  village,  or 
small  town  of  Coinane  (airo  Kofiauijg  xcLfitj^,  Euseb.v.  16.  vid. 

N.  T.  passim) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  eighty-seven 
bishops  assembled  at  Carthage  in  the  year  258  (Concil.  Carthag. 
ap.  Cypr.l,  were  pastors  of  obscure  village  churches:  for  the 
veiy^  names  of  the  places  they  came  from  are  unknown  to  geo¬ 
graphers.  In  some  instances,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr 
(Apol.  2),  who  wrote  about  a.d.  140,  the  congregation,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  came  partly  from  the  neighbouring 
rural  districts ;  and  all  who  composed  it,  both  of  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  met  together ;  and  the  ‘  bishop  preached,  and  administered 
the  Eucharist  *  Now  whatever  jiroof  these  passages  aflbrd  that, 
in  many  places,  the  term  ‘  bishop*  must  have  been  applied  to  the 
single  minister  of  a  congregation,  and  in  others  to  one  ot  the 
ministers  who  had  acquired  some  kind  of  precedence  by  the  con¬ 
cession  of  his  brethren,  (little,  as  it  appears,  in  the  first  ages,  in 
what  that  precedence  consisted) :  at  all  events,  we  arc  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  Mr.  Boyd  can  reconcile  many  of  these  facts  with 
diocesan  episcopacy,  as  it  afterwards  existed,  and  still  remains. 

We  must  state,  however,  that  while  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  tlie  episcopal  form  of  church-government,  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  three  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  presidency  of 
one  supreme  heiid  over  many  separate  and  distant  churches ;  and 
while  we  deprecate  the  absorption  of  the  rights  of  the  (diristiaii 
assembly  by  the  clergy:  we  are  far  from  allowing  tlie  claim  of 
divine  right  for  the  details  of  any  other  form  of  the  church  as 
actually  administered.  We  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in 
Hinds’s  ‘  Early  Church,*  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  ‘  principles 
are  given,  bnt  no  specific  rules.*  That  one  form  of  church-order 
may  be  more  consonant  with  those  principles  than  another,  we 
fully  believe :  but  of  this  consonance,  of  course,  every  IxMly  ot 
Christians  must  judge  for  itself.  Into  the  question  relating  to 
the  best  system,  we  do  not  now  enter.  We  are  not  engaging 
here  in  any  quarrel  with  episcoj)acy  as  such,  not  even  with  that 
which  is  diocesan.  What  we  deny  is  the  divine  right.  Politi¬ 
cally,  and  as  citizens,  we  would  say :  let  those  wdio  judge  it 
proper  to  follow  episcopacy  for  themselves,  do  so ;  without  (hv 
manding  that  Christians  who  differ  in  opinion  from  them  sliould 
Imj  compelled,  in  any  way,  to  support  a  form  of  the  church  fix)iii 
which  they  dissent;  and  without  inflicting  upon  such  any  pains, 
penalties,  privations,  or  disadvantages,  on  account  of  this  differ¬ 
ence.  As  Christians,  we  would  say  :  wc  are  sorry  that  any  one 
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form  of  government  should  be  insisted  on,  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  essential  to  the  genuineness  and  visible  unity  of  the 
church  of  Christ;  and  that  we  believe,  most  couscicntiouslv, 
that  whoever  does  so,  holding  no  fellowship  with  those  who 
differ  from  him,  and  perhaps  hieing  accessory  to  their  persecu¬ 
tion,  is  the  true  schismatic  of  the  New^  Testament.  \Ve  can 
only  hope  that  such  mistaken  professors  of  Christ’s  religion,  are 
guilty  of  this  utter  violation  of  its  w  hole  genius  through  sheer 
ignorance  and  narrow  ness  of  soul.  The  episcopal  church  is  to 
them  the  church:  it  bounds  their  whole  horizon;  and  their 
vision  is  too  dim  to  sec  any  fair  fields  beyond  its  pale.  About 
seventy  millions  profess  protestantism  in  Europe  and  America ; 
and,  nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  would  confine  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  God  w  ithin  the  narrow'  limits  of  the  Anglican  church  ! 
The  apostle  Paul,  in  reference  to  his  persecution  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  states  that  he  ‘  obtained  mercy  because  he  did  it  igno¬ 
rantly,  and  in  unbelief let  us  hope  that  our  prejudiced  and 
bigotted  protestant  brethren  act  in  equal  error;  and  that  so 
great  a  sin  as  wilful  hostility  to  Christians  of  all  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge  ! 

The  remainder  of  our  remarks  must  be  confined  to  Mr.  Hovd’s 
chapter  on  the  ‘  Monarch’s  Headship.’  AVe  quote  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  it  as  furnishing  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner: 

*  The  connexion  of  the  civil  power  with  the  ecclesiastical,  or  as 
dissenters  please  to  term  it,  the  headship  of  the  sovereign  over  the 
church,  is  a  feature  in  the  church  of  England  as  an  establishment, 
on  which  our  opponents  rejoice  to  bestow'  a  generous  share  of  their 
vituperation.  There  is  scarcidy  an  insulting  term  in  the  vocabulary 
of  invective  which  has  not  been  employed  in  the  work  of  convicting 
the  church  of  voluntary  shivery.  It  will  be  found  that  the  tyranny 
whereby  she  is  said  to  be  oppressed,  lives  but  in  the  willing  and 
w'arm  imaginations  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  malign  her,  or 
whose  discontent  and  jealousy  are  roused  into  action  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  her  superior  advantages.  The  dignity  of  her  position,  the 
extent  of  her  influence,  the  muting  of  her  chief  ecclesiastics  with  the 
nobles  ot  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  the  deference  paid  to  reli¬ 
gion  in  her  person  by  assigning  her  prelates  a  seat  in  the  legislature 
of  the  nation — all  these  are  incentives  to  envy,  and  we  know  it  is  the 
infirmity  of  envy  ‘  to  hate  the  excellence  it  cannot  reach.’  ’ 

From  the  general  spirit  which  w  e  have  obsened  to  pervade 
Mr.  Boyd’s  work,  it  would  be  useless,  we  apprehend,  to  attempt 
to  convince  him,  and  those  who  sympathize  in  his  views  and 
tone,  that  he  docs  injustice  to  multitudes  of  pious  men,  both 
of  past  and  present  times,  in  imputing  their  objections  to  the 
church  of  England  as  idlied  with  the  civil  government  to 
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nothing  better  than  ^cnvy.^  For,  unfortunately,  tlie  cluirity 
which  ‘  thinketh  no  evil,^  does  not  appear  to  form  any  very  con¬ 
spicuous  portion  of  Mr.  Boyd's  creed.  It  is  said  of  the  patriarchs 
that,  ‘  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  the  country  whence  they 
came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  Iiave  returned : 
but  no\v  tliey  desire  a  better.'  It  is  to  be  supposed  tliat  if  those 
who  have,  for  centuries, dissented  from  the  episcopal  church  in  this 
country,  whether  of  Knglaud  or  formerly  of  Rome,  had  been  so 
envious  of  its  privileges  and  distinctions,  they  wonld  l)y  this 
time  have  returned  to  its  fold.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  is  so  likely  to  awaken  'ewry'  in  the  bosoms  of 
those  who  belong  to  other  communions,  wc  wonld  wish  to  ask 
whether  this  is  not,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  it?  Mhen  we  read,  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
labours  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
Christian  churches,  and  contemplate  the  whole  result,  we  see 
nothing  that  is  calculated  to  excite  any  of  those  passions  which 
are  blended  with  worldly  self-interest.  M  hat  sort  of  envy  did 
the  churches  in  Judica,  (lalilce,  and  Samaria,  stir  up  in  the 
minds  of  men,  when  they  ‘  walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost?'  What  sort  of  envy  would  be 
excited  by  those  ministers  whose  main  distinction  was  expressed 
in  the  exhortation:  '  watch  thou  in  all  things;  endure  afflic¬ 
tions  ;  do  the  w  ork  of  an  evangelist ;  make  full  proof  of  thy 
ministry?'  The  kingdom  which  is  Miot  of  this  world,'  is  little 
likely  to  produce  envy  of  its  privileges  in  the  minds  of  those  that 
arc  ‘  without ;'  for  this  would  induce  them  to  become  members 
of  it,  and  to  share  in  it.  In  fact  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  grand  objec¬ 
tion  to  all  state-alliances  of  the  church,  that  they  involve  more 
or  less  of  plain  injustice.  The  state  says,  and  must  say,  when 
she  patronises  and  endows  any  one  form  of  the  church  :  ‘  you 
who  arc  of  other  communions  may  be  very  sincere,  and  possibly 
your  opinions  may  be  the  true  ones ;  but  this  is  not  and  cannot 
he  our  concern ;  w'e  hold  out  a  bonttit  to  those  who  belong  to  our 
church,  and  all  others  must  submit  to  pay  their  share  of  its  cost, 
without  deriving  the  advantages  from  it  which  its  own  adherents 
do.'  Now  when  we  look  at  the  question  of  church-establish¬ 
ments  in  this  point  of  view,  a  point  of  view  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  legitimate  one,  w'c  are  at  once  led  to  ask,  w  hat  is  the  great  and 
preponderating  advantage  of  the  alliance,  by  which  what  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  face  of  it  a  piece  of  political  injustice,  is  to  be 
counterbalanced?  Mr.  Boyd,  however,  states  that  he  is  ‘  not 
now  considering  the  expediency  of  religious  cstahlishinents,  or 
determining  whether  religion  would  best  take  hold  of  a  country 
when  left  to  its  native  pow'er,  or  clad  in  the  influence  derived 
from  national  recognition  he  merely  wishes,  he  says,  to  show 
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that  ^  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  are  not  spiritual,  tliat  spiritual 
acts  are  done  by  the  church  itself,  although  the  monarch  aban¬ 
doned  the  religion  of  the  cross.^  But  in  what  light  our  author 
would  view  the  measure  of  leaving  the  episcopal  church,  like  the 
other  churches  in  England,  to  provide  for  her  own  increasing 
wants,  and  to  trust  to  her  own  resources,  leaning  no  longer  on 
the  arm  of  the  monarch,  is  of  course  evident  enough  : — 

'  Shorn  of  temporal  power,  she  would  still  subsist  amid  the  horrors 
of  national  defection  and  the  ruins  of  national  greatness,  a  maintuiner 
of  apostolic  institutions.  But  we  have  perused  the  records  ot  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  no  purpose,  and  compared  vainly  the  condition  of  England 
as  a  Christian  nation  with  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  ii 
we  see  not  reason  to  admire  that  wisdom  which  has  profiled  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  and  placed  two  such  mighty  powers  as  the 
state  and  the  church  in  such  happy  relation  to  each  other,  that  an 
equipoise  is  maintained  without  violence,  and  reciprocal  benetils  ex¬ 
tended  and  received,  without  sacrilege  on  the  one  hand,  or  suhsur- 
viency  and  compromise  on  the  other.  In  the  hasty  consideration  of 
this  subject  there  is  one  point  perpetually  overlooked.  When  men 
speak  of  the  encroachments  of  the  state  and  the  rights  of  the  church, 
they  picture  to  themselves  two  distinct  bodies  radically  separate  from 
each  other.  The  facts  are  different  For  the  most  part,  the  same 
individuals  who  compose  the  state  also  compose  the  church.  The 
two  parties  consist  of  the  same  persons,  only  appearing  in  different 
characters.  As  members  of  the  church  they  appear  as  religionists ; 
ns  members  of  the  state,  as  citizens.’ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  very  idea  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  a 
severance  of  the  tie  wdiicli  now  binds  the  episcopal  church  to  the 
monarch’s  throne,  fills *our  author’s  imagination  with  undefined 
images  of  terror.  He  appears  to  see  nothing  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  but  religious  apostacy  and  political  ruin.  But  it  is  (piite 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  and  of  more 
spiritual  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  what  religion  truly  is, 
in  those  who  profess  it,  together  with  long  experience  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  principle  of  state-patronage  cannot  but 
involve  the  government,  may  at  last,  in  course  of  time,  peaceably 
bring  about  even  this  change.  Many  churchmen  have  of  late 
felt  what  they  never  did  before  on  this  subject,  in  consequence 
of  the  Maynooth  Bill.  Though  conscientiously  attached  to  the 
pnitcstant  establishment  as  it  is,  they  have  been  ready  to  say, 
and  they  have  said :  ‘  If  the  endowment  of  the  Romish  priest¬ 
hood  in  Ireland  is  to  be  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  the 
retention  of  our  own  stjite-conncxion,  let  that  connexion  be  dis¬ 
solved.’  We  arc  but  in  the  beginning,  as  yet,  of  the  altered 
jmlicj  of  the  government.  One  thing  is  evident — that  the 
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government  no  longer  pretends,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
endow  religion  as  protestant  truth  merely:  the  principle  on 
which  endowments  arc  likely  henceforth  to  proceed,  is  wholly 
that  of  expediency.  The  state  has,  in  England,  been  connected 
with  protestant  episcopjicy;  in  Scotland,  with  presbyteriauisin ; 
and  now  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  parliament,  and  a])pa- 
rently  the  great  bulk  of  both  houses,  jire  ready  to  take  Uornanism 
into  the  state-connexion,  in  Ireland.  This  is  on  the  principle  of 
endowing  the  largest  denomination  :  and  if  political  considera¬ 
tions  alone  w'ere  to  be  regarded,  we  should  say  that  the  system 
was  the  only  one  on  which  a  single  privileged  statc-clinrch 
ought  to  be  formed.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  government, 
and  the  present  parliament,  will  rather  make  Romanism  a  co¬ 
ordinate  establishment  with  the  protestant  church,  in  Ireland, 
(though  the  Irish  have  not  Jisked  for  the  boon,)  than  they  will 
seriously  go  to  the  work  of  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  Irish 
discontent,  by  redressing  real  civil  grievances,  and  removing 
ecclesiastical  exactions,  and  inequality,  against  w  Inch  the  voices 
of  millions  have  been  raised,  till  thev  liave  swollen  into  the 
almost  universal  cry  of  ^repeal.*  We  know'  not  what  view  Mr. 
Hovd  has  taken  of  the  turn  w  hich  the  alfairs  of  his  country  have 
assumed  during  the  late  session  of  parliament ;  but  wc  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  notliing  has  transpired,  for  many  years,  w  hich  has 
been  so  calculated  to  read  a  lesson  to  all  candid  nnnds,  in  regard 
to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  theory  of  continued  state- 
grants  for  the  sup})ort  of  religion.  It  is  clear  that  this  theory 
can  only  be  carried  out  in  practice,  with  anything  like  con¬ 
sistency,  and  to  use  a  whig-phrase,  Jinalittjf  by  endowing  all. 
For,  otherwise,  endowments  must  continually  vary  with  the 
ascendancy  of  parties ;  and,  even  then,  justice  to  all  will  not  be 
done ;  since  the  fact  of  a  religious  denomination  being  in  the 
minority,  is  no  fair  ground  for  its  not  having  cupial  privileges 
with  others.  The  principle,  then,  of  endow  ing  religion  by  the 
state  evidently  tends,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  the  cndow'nient  of 
all,  even  the  most  heterogeneous  and  opposite  sects.  Hence  we 
see  this  principle  extensively  obtaining  in  some  pjirts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  lint  what  is  the  natural  effect,  on  the  popular  mind,  of 
the  union  of  the  state  with  various  and  conflicting  creeds — of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  Uni- 
tananism  and  Orthodoxy?  Surely  such  multiform  alliances 
must  tend  to  produce  the  impression,  in  the  popular  mind,  that 
there  is  no  objective  truth  in  religion,  and  tliat  one  creed  is  Jis 
good  as  another.  Yet  this  is  the  only  principle  on  which  the  state 
can  act  without  inflicting  injustice  on  all  who  arc  not  of  the 
favoured  sects.  AVc  are  aware  that  the  evil  tendency  of  endow¬ 
ing  all  opinions  is  denied :  but  we  »u*c  by  no  means  convinced. 
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by  any  argument  which  we  have  heard  in  favour  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  it  is  reconcilable  with  any  thing  like  a  healthv  state 
of  religion  in  a  country. 

But  Mr.  Boyd  secs  in  the  vision  of  a  churcli  *  shorn  of  tem- 
j)oral  power, ^  the  ‘  horrors  of  national  defection  /  by  which  we 
suppose  he  means  apostacy.  Now  we  feel  little  less  ditlicultv  in 
realising  the  idea  which  we  understand  our  author  here  to 
mean,  than  in  realising  tlic  idea  of  a  ‘  national  conscience,’  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  some  quarters  of  late.  Apos¬ 
tacy  from  the  faith  of  Christ  must  be  the  act  of  the  individual ; 
as  *  conscience  ’  must  be  the  attribute  of  an  individual  mind. 
Apostacy  can  only  become  national  when  the  bulk  of  a  nation, 
or  at  least  the  major  part  of  its  inhabitants,  arc  guilty  of  re¬ 
nouncing  the  faith  of  Christ,  just  as  we  can  only,  w  ith  propriety, 
speak  of  the  ‘  national  conscience  ’  when  we  mean  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  on  some  question  of 
duty.  Mr.  Boyd,  however,  furnishes  a  probable  key  to  what  he 
means  by  ‘  national  defection,’  when  he  proceeds  to  assert  that 
^  the  same  individuls,  for  the  most  part,  compose  both  the  church 
and  the  state :  they  only  appear  in  different  characters.’  This 
we  know’  is  the  theory  of  our  established  church,  and  a  strange 
theory  it  is.  The  Anglican  church  is  the  established  church  of 
Ireland :  but,  in  that  country,  what  a  fraction  of  the  members 
of  the  state  does  she  comprise  !  Even  in  England,  what  a  vast 
body  of  the  people  are  found  without  the  pale  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  !  But  suppose  that  the  church  of  England  w  ere  the  sole 
spiritual  curator  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries ;  that 
the  domain  of  souls  was  all  her  ow  n  ;  and  that  she  coidd  say, 
like  the  mariner  on  the  desert  island,  with  none  to  dispute  her 
reign,  '  I  jim  monarch  of  all  I  survey what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  principle  that  the  church  and  the  state  10*0  one?  Will  it  be 
affirmed  tluit  by  so  saying,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  fact 
that  all  would  then  be  nominally  her  members  ?  Does  she  not 
then  pronounce  them  *  members  of  Chinstf  children  of  Gody  and 
inheritors  of  the  kivgdom  of  heaven  Here  then  is  one  grand 
evil  which  has  attached  to  all  the  established  churches  we  have 
ever  heard  of :  they  have  all,  more  or  less,  been  w’ont  to  identify 
the  church  with  the  state.  If  this  has  been  less  the  case  with 
the  church  of  Scotland  than  with  some  other  churches ;  if,  at 
all  events,  she  has  not  uttered  this  theory  in  the  same  way  as 
her  loftier  sister  of  England  has  done,  it  is  that  she  was  at  the 
outset  more  of  a  reformed  church ;  and  the  fruits  of  that  re¬ 
formation  have  been  evident,  inasmuch  as  that  she  has  recently 
exhibited  the  memorable  spectacle  of  a  vast  body  of  her  sons 
feeling  compelled,  for  conscience’  sake,  to  relinquish  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  her  connexion  with  the  state.  But  how  can  Mr.  Boyd 
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reconcile  with  the  New  Testament  his  principle  of  regarding  the 
state  and  the  church  as  commensurate  ?  He  will  surely  gain 
nothing  by  saying  that  the  church  of  England  does  not  profess 
to  be  the  church  of  Christ — even  were  this  the  fact.  But  she 
docs  profess  it.  She  avows  that  all  her  children  arc  members  of 
Christ ;  and  she  pronounces  every  one  whom  she  buries,  be  he 
who  or  what  he  may,  a  *  dear  brother,  who  has  died  in '  sure  and 
certain  hope.' 

We  must  leave  our  author  to  harmonize  his  theory  of  the 
church  with  that  model  of  discipline  which  we  find  so  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles ; 
whatever  latitude  they  may,  by  their  silence  on  the  subject,  have 
left  to  the  nixmtm  of  form  and  order.  Failing,  as  >ve  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  he  Inis  done,  in  his  attempt  to  set  up  the 
claim  of  divine  right  for  episcopacy,  we  must,  in  taking  leave  of 
him,  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  liis  work  is  characterized  by 
great  industry  and  research,  and  by  considerable  learning.  He 
has  explored  the  Fathers  with  commendable  care,  and  has  spared 
no  pains  in  the  selection  of  pjissagcs.  He  has,  also,  shown  great 
tact  and  judgment  in  his  mode  of  putting  his  arguments ;  and 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  implicitly  followed  the  method  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  path :  he  has  thought  and 
reasoned  for  himself.  We  cannot,  indeed,  commend  the  spirit 
in  which  he  has  written  :  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  respect¬ 
ful  and  candid  towards  his  opponents.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
diocese  of  Derry,  there  is  a  proportion  of  presbyterians  to  An¬ 
glicans  of  full  two  to  one,  and  Mr.  Boyd  writes,  in  this  contro¬ 
versy,  like  a  man  who  feels  annoyed  at  having  disagreeable 
neighbours,  w  hom  he  would  like  much  better  at  a  distance.  Jlut 
as  to  the  skill  and  adroitness  with  which  he  has  laboured  to 
uphold  (what  we  trust  we  have  showui  to  be  an  untenable  posi- 
sion)  the  divine  and  exclusive  right  of  one  particular  form  of  the 
church,  there  is  nothing  to  desiderate;  however  little  impres¬ 
sion  this  doctrine  has  made  in  quarters  where  Mr.  Iloyd  would 
wish  it  to  prevail.  That  statesmeriy  in  general,  have  ceased  to  be 
much  swayed  by  any  such  principle,  from  the  time  of  King 
James  and  Lord  Bacon,  downwards,  is  evident;  and  it  seems 
that  our  present  statesmen  bid  fair  to  p)  still  further  in  the  same 
direction,  by  discarding  in  a  more  decdsive  way  than  before,  any 
peculiar  claim  to  state-alliance  on  the  score  of  docdrinc,  or  of  pro- 
testantism  itself.  Conic  w’hat  may,  therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  no  longer  likely 
to  retain  her  proud  and  exclusive  jiosition  as  the  *  lady  of  king¬ 
doms;'  but  if  her  divine  right  as  episcopal,  and  as  entitled  to 
the  ‘  headship  of  the  monarch,'  could  have  been  identified  with 
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what  is  .truly  divine  in  her  reformed  doctrines,  she  would  not 
have  needed  a  better  champion  than  our  author : 

Si  Pergama  dexlra 

Defendi  possent,  etiam  hac  defen^fuissent : 

and  the  most  devoted  advocates  of  things  ecclesiastical  as  they 
are,  might  have  given  to  the  winds  all  forebodings  lest  Fait  Ilium 
should  ever  be  inscribed  on  the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

- —  I 

Art.  II.  1.  Alfred,  A  Drama.  By  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay.  Bart.  Ix)ndon; 
I^ngman  and  Co. 

2.  England  Won,  a  Poem.  By  John  G.  H.  Bourne,  formerly  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  author  of  the  Exile  of  Idria,  etc.  London ; 
Longman  and  Co. 

3.  Dramatic  Sketches  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wills, 

A.M.  Author  of  the  ‘  Disembodied,*  etc.,  etc.  Dublin ;  Cuny 
and  Co. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  the  Vatican,  illustrated  hy  Historical  and  Dramatic 
Sketches,  etc.  By  John  Turnley.  London  ;  Cunningham. 

5.  Legends  of  the  Isles,  and  other  Poems,  By  Charles  Mackay,  author 
of  the  '  Salainandrine.*  etc.,  etc.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  Edinburgh 
and  London. 

6.  Ballads  and  Poems.  Greenwich ;  Richardson. 

7.  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,  a  Prison- Rhyme  in  ten  books.  Ry 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist.  London  ;  How. 

Amid  the  whole  race  of  men  is  there  any  class  so  singularly 
lucky  as  that  of  printers  ?  Most  men  labour  and  spend  them¬ 
selves  for  their  own  benefit,  but  there  is  a  large  class  who  spend 
themselves  in  purse  and  person,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  printers, 
binders,  and  paper-makers.  Three  fourths  of  the  books  published 
never  remunerate,  in  any  shape,  the  authors,  but  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  more  than  one  half  of  them  arc  actual  losses  to 
the  writers.  Of  all  these  authors  none  are  so  determinedly  ? 
blind  to  their  own  interests,  and  apparently  bent  at  their  own 
cost  on  enriching  the  captivating  tribe  of  printers,  as  the  writers 
of  verse.  Every  popular  mania  besides  the  poetic  mania  cures 
itself,  and  comes  to  an  end  in  a  tolerably  short  period.  The 
South  Sea  Bubble  broke,  and  killed  and  cured  its  dupes  in  a 
style  of  good  despatch.  The  Railway  mania  will  ere  long  do 
the  same ;  but  the  mania  of  writing  in  numbers,  spite  of  all 
awful  warnings,  draws  still  such  numbers  daily  into  the  circle  of 
its  fascinations  as  is  quite  astounding  to  contemplate.  Ever}’ 
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week  and  almost  every  day  presents  a  new  candidate  for  poetic 
honours,  who  has  to  climb  and  stumble  over  a  heap  of  dead  men, 
or  rather  dead  books,  that  would  be  enough  to  startle  and  set 
thinking  any  other  clas^  of  moon-struck  mortals.  Let  any  one 
of  these  daring  men,  so  prodigal  of  their  time,  their  energies, 
and  their  money,  look  back,  if  they  can  do  such  a  prudent  thing, 
and  behold  the  piles  of  new  poems,  so-called,  that  from  year  to 
year  and  month  to  month  rise  to  view  only  to  sink  as  speedily 
away  again  inlo  the  trunk-makers^  and  the  grocers*  clutches, 
for  which  good  hard  cash  has  been  paid  to  printer  and  publisher, 
and  which  has  brought  nothing  in  return  for  the  most  exalted 
ho|>e8,  but  hard  knocks  from  the  critics — and  pause  ere  they 
add  to  the  fatal  number  of  the  disappointed,  of  the  simpletons 
who  have  given  aw  ay  their  good  coin  to  make  the  world  wide 
awake  to  the  fact  of  their  failure. 

Ihit  we  w  rite  and  speak  in  vain.  Every  light  has  its  foolish 
flies  that  will  Inizz  into  it,  and  go  oft’  w  ith  singed  wings  and 
noses,  and  none  so  much  as  the  light  of  poetry.  Of  the  seven 
volumes  that  we  have  taken  from  the  seventv  and  seven  of 
recent  appearance,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  w  e  may 
most  safely  predict,  that  not  more  than  two  w  ill  pay  expenses, 
and  that  four  at  least  will  be  dead  losses. 

How  many  times  has  Alfred  been  dished  up  into  an  epic  or  a 
drama ;  yet  here  he  is  again,  under  the  hands  of  no  less  than  a 
baronet.  John  Bourne  has  given  us  ^England  Won,*  that  is, 
a  versification  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  Mr.  Wills  has  gone 
so  far  back  as  Nero,  and  joined  him  in  his  fiddling  while  liome 
was  burning.  ‘  The  Spirit  of  the  Vatican,*  has  more  apparent 
reference  to  our  present  sympathies.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
author*s  opinion  a  shrewd  hit  at  the  topic  of  the  times,  and  in 
truth  if  it  were  a  blow  launched  by  the  arm  of  genius  at  the 
great  striving  and  plotting  spirit  of  popery,  might  not  only  be 
well-timed  but  most  useful.  But  genius  is  an  endowment  as 
rare  as  the  desire  of  it  is  universal,  and  we  arc  bound  honestly 
to  set  down  these  four  volumes  as  very  respectable. 

They  are  of  that  class  to  which  there  can  be  but  one  objection, 
that  they  are  dull.  They  are  well  printed,  handsomely  bound, 
ushered  into  the  world  under  the  hands  of  most  respectable 
publishers,  a  class  of  men  as  soberly  awake  Jis  the  authors  are 
dmnkcn  and  blinded  by  the  fumes  of  their  own  vanity ;  a  class, 
who  would  just  as  soon  think  of  writing  verses  themselves,  as  of 
purchasing  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  verse;  but  arc  most  happy 
to  publish  on  commission.  Oh  that  commission  !  it  is  the  com¬ 
mission,  on  the  part  of  authors,  of  the  maddest  action  that  can 
he  committed,  next  to  self-destruction,  for  it  is  the  suicide  of 
the  purse,  the  fountain  of  life*8  case  and  family  comfort.  To  say 
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that  there  is  not  talent  in  any  one  of  these  volumes  would  be 
too  harsh.  There  is  talent,  much  talent ;  talent  that  in  a  bank 
an  oflSce,  a  shop,  or  a  pulpit  would  win  wealth,  praise,  and 
satisfaction,  for  it  would  be  employed  for  the  public  good,  and 
the  happiness  of  wives  and  children ;  would  light  the  evenin*^ 
lamp,  pile  the  evening  fire,  bring  in  the  evening  tea-tray,  and 
the  book,  rare  of  its  kind,  fraught  with  the  living  soul  of  the 
real  genius,  who,  if  he  spend  himself  to  little  eartlily  gain,  dies 
with  the  consolatory  feeling  that  his  pangs  and  poverty  liave  sent 
into  the  hearts,  and  over  the  hearths  of  thousands,  joy,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  great  resolve  for  virtue  and  humanity.  But  to  the 
authors  of  such  clever,  gentlemanly,  regular,  mechanical  volumes 
as  these,  and  thousands  of  such  of  perpetual  growth,  these 
consolations  never  come,  but  instead  of  them,  they  hear  their 
neighbours  whisper,  ^le  is  a  bit  of  a  poet;^  and  feel  in  their 
shrinking  purses  the  remorseless  finger  of  the  fat  and  merry 
publisher. 

What  is  most  melancholy  in  authors  of  this  class,  is,  that  like 
gold-hunters  and  gamblers,  one  loss  only  spurs  them  on  to  effc'ct 
another.  We  see  it  on  most  of  these  title-pages  stated  that  they 
are  the  authors  of  still  prenous  works,  of  which  nobody  hut 
themselves,  their  printers,  and  publishers  probably  ever  heard, 
as  ‘  The  Disembodied,’  ‘  The  Exile  of  Idria,’  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
Wills  has  however,  figured  in  Blackw'ood,  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  etc.,  a  sufficient  testimony  that  his  articles  possess 
some  merit.  In  these  media,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
was  paid  for  them,  they  were  most  respectably  and  rationally 
dis|K)scd  of ;  the  irrational  act  was  in  collecting  them  into  a 
volume,  for  which  the  author  himself  in  his  preface  states  that 
he  scarcely  expects  readers.  What,  indeed,  do  nine- tenths  of 
the  writers  of  volumes  of  verse  expect  ?  The  only  certain  results 
are  mortification  and  the  printer’s  bill. 

Mr.  Mackay  has,  however,  claims  to  a  surer  circulation. 
He  has  sought  and  has  already  won  it,  for  he  has  more  in  him 
than  the  mechanical ;  he  has  fancy,  feeling,  a  conception  of  the 
great  work  of  the  world,  human  progress  for  human  happiness, 
and  probably  with  these,  powers  and  qualities  that  he  has  yet 
scarcely  shown,  or  is  perhaps  conscious  of,  but  which,  if  he 
follow  that  great  path  of  w  hich  he  shows  in  this  volume  that  he 
has  got  some  stirring  glimpses,  w  ill  grow  in  him  till  they  arc  too 
great  to  remain  in  him,  but  must  out  for  God  aud  the  w^orld. 

Here  it  is  that  we  come  upon  the  true  burden  of  our  theme  ; 
on  the  true  sense  and  object  of  poets  aud  poetry.  Here  it  is 
that  we  come  too  upon  the  grand  mistake  w  hich  many  of  those 
poetic  writers,  who  really  have  the  ‘vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,’  daily  commit  to  their  own  irreparable  loss.  The  true 
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poet  to  seize  on  the  full  advantages,  and  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  his  glorious  vocation,  must  work  in  the  better  spirit  of  his 
time.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  can  gracefidly  dally  with  the 
flowers,  and  the  breezes  by  the  w  aysidc ;  that  he  can  feel  and 
make  felt  the  glories  of  nature,  and  weave  into  his  lays  the 
beams  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars.  These  the  genuine  poet 
must  and  will  recognize  in  all  their  beauty,  aud  appropriate 
them  as  costly  material  in  building  the  house  of  his  fame.  He 
will  fashion  them  into  a  rainbow  that  shall  span  the  weeping  vale 
of  earth,  and  make  it  radiant  with  the  hues  of  heaven,  even 
when  darkest  with  storms.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Man  is 
the  grand  work  of  nature,  or  rather  of  God;  and  it  is  in  man, 
aud  his  destinies  and  struggles  that  the  poet  must  find  his 
noblest  theme.  The  true  vocation  of  the  poet  unquestionably 
is  to  animate  the  human  race  in  its  progress  from  barbarism 
towards  virtue  and  greatness.  lie  is  appointed  by  Providenee 
to  arouse  to  generous  exertion,  and  to  console  in  distress. 
There  is  nothing  so  full  of  the  elements  of  poetry  as  the  fortunes 
aud  aspirations,  and  achievements  of  the  vast  human  family. 
Its  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  sensual  into  the  intellectual 
life;  its  errors,  its  failures,  its  sorrows,  and  its  crimes,  all  arc 
prolific  of  poetic  and  dramatic  matter  of  the  inteiiscst  interest. 
To  guide  and  encourage  humanity  in  its  arduous,  but  ever 
onward  career;  to  assist  it  to  tread  down  despotism  and 
oppression ;  to  give  effect  to  the  tcjirs  and  groans  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  ;  to  trumpet  abroad  w  rong  in  all  its  shapes ;  to  whisper 
into  the  fainting  soul  the  glorious  hopes  of  a  still  higher 
existence — these  are  and  have  ever  been  the  godlike  tasks  of 
the  true  poet,  and  therefore  has  he  been  styled  a  prophet,  and  a 
priest. 

There  never  was  an  age  in  which  the  magnificent  develop¬ 
ments  of  human  genius  and  intellectual  energy,  in  which  too 
the  social  position  of  society  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  poet 
such  stirring  and  magnificent  themes  as  the  present.  We  have 
advanced,  in  Europe  and  America  at  least,  out  of  the  first 
periods  of  b}u*barism  and  semi-barbarism.  The  religion  of 
Christ  has  done  a  great  work  upon  the  earth  in  establishing  as 
civil  and  as  national  principles  the  grand  doctrines  of  human 
right,  and  in  opening  the  general  mind  to  the  perception  of  the 
fact  that  virtue,  happiness,  and  immortality,  go  hand  in  hand. 
We  have  uttered  our  judgment  against  slavery  and  war  and 
priestcraft,  and  have  given  deep  and  incurable  wounds  to  those 
enemies  of  the  earth's  repose,  if  we  have  not  been  yet  able 
utterly  to  remove  them  to  their  true  place,  amongst  the  mon¬ 
strosities  which  are  only  matter  of  memory  and  of  wonder. 
But  we  see  daily  in  the  mind  not  merely  of  private  society,  aud 
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of  enlightened  men  in  their  writings,  but  in  the  mind  of  nations 
and  its  expression  through  the  press,  that  the  leaven  of  peace 
and  liberty  is  fast  leavening  the  whole  popular  mass  in  most 
countries,  and  will  ere  long  present  glorious  fruits.  The 
energies  which  once  manifested  themselves  in  war,  are  now  turned 
into  the  noble  channels  of  moral  investigation  and  scientific  dis¬ 
covery.  Steam,  electricity,  and  chemistry  are  from  dav  to  dav 
luminously  revolutionizing  all  our  modes  of  life  and  manner  of 
thinking.  By  means  of  them  ‘  many  already  run  to  and  fro  on 
the  earth,  and  knowledge  is  increased.^  ,  But  still, — there  is  a 
vast  mountain  of  iguoranee,  of  prejudices,  and  of  crime  and 
suffering  to  remove.  The  very  light  which  is  poured  upon  us 
only  lays  more  bare  to  our  astonishment,  the  social  evils  that 
have  long  walked  about  in  the  darkness.  We  see  the  multitude 
thronged  together  in  misery,  and  the  few^  only  *  faring  sump¬ 
tuously  every  day.^  With  growing  knowledge  we  must  have 
more  equable  comfort,  and  means  of  virtuous  and  intellectual 
enjoyment.  From  factories  and  pita  and  dense  allies,  the  weak 
and  young  cry  out  of  oppressions  that  destroy  body  and  soul, 
and  they  are  the  poets  with  the  words  of  fire  and  feeling,  at  the 
head  of  preachers,  literary  and  public  men,  who  must  be  the 
great  prophets  of  social  sympathy,  the  heralds  of  justice,  ami 
Christian  kindness  between  man  and  man,  if  they  do  not  desert 
their  heaven-appointed  post.  One  true  word  from  them  goes 
like  an  electric  flash  through  all  the  joints  and  sinews  of  society. 
It  is  on  the  great  subject  of  human  right  and  Christian  love  that 
they  arc  only  great  to  their  possible  extent.  By  this  they  seize 
at  once  on  the  whole  world,  and  become  famous  in  the  same 
moment  that  they  are  the  eternal  benefactors  of  their  fellow 
men.  It  is  not  the  particular  evil  which  they  strike  at  ami 
destroy,  which  measures  the  limits  of  their  benefaction.  They 
propagate  a  spirit  which  goes  on  operating  the  same  moral 
changes  from  age  to  age.  By  the  single  poem  of '  the  Shirt,’ 
Hood  acquired  more  fame  than  by  all  the  previous  labours  of 
twenty  years.  He  became  in  an  instant,  the  poet  of  the  million, 
and  instead  of  the  smile  which  had  illumined  the  face  of  jaded 
luxury  at  his  puns,  thousand  blessings  from  the  hearts  of 
the  wronged  and  afflicted  rose  up  to  heaven  on  his  behalf. 
What  is  it  that  has  given  to  Bums  and  Ebenezer  Elliot,  such  a 
living  place  in  the  souls  of  the  people.  It  is  because,  with  all 
their  love  of  nature,  they  had  a  still  livelier  love  of  man,  and 
gave  utterance  to  those  great  truths  which  became  as  soon  as 
uttered,  the  property,  the  language,  and  the  watchwords  of  the 
million  in  their  grand  quest  after  liberty  and  knowledge. 

Let  then  those  who  will  dally  with  barren  fancy,  or  loitering 
on  river  banks,  and  in  woodland  dells,  sing  to  the  moon,  or 
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apostrophize  the  wild  flower,  or  the  dewdrop, — the  sagaeioiis 
and  the  generous  will  see  the  great  signs  of  the  times ;  and  the 
truly  intellectual  will  gaze  over  the  whole  field  of  busy  and 
struggling  humanity,  and  pour  forth  their  song  of  defiance 
to  the  banded  tyrannies  of  social  convention.  They  will  join 
in  rooting  out  the  still  strong  eWls  that  oppress  our  millions,  and 
in  the  acclamations  of  grateful  men  yeiu’iiing  after  a  better  life, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  will  find  their  proudest  aud  their 
most  lasting  fame. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Mackay  has  a  decided  tendency 
towards  this  true  poetic  track.  The  ‘  Legends  of  the  Isles, ^  of 
which  nearly  the  half  of  this  volume  consists,  though  written 
with  great  beauty,  we  leave,  therefore,  for  '  the  Voice  of  the 
Time  /  '  the  Death  of  Pan  /  '  the  Arriving  Train ^  Real  and 
Ideal,  a  Colloquy *  the  Feast  of  the  Despots ‘  the  Cry  of  the 
People/  ‘the  Coming  Time,^  and  ‘the  Old  and  the  New.' 
These  arc  all  imbned  with  the  genuine  spirit ;  they  have  the 
prophetic  voice  in  them.  Let  us  hear 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I. 

Our  backs  are  bowed  with  the  exceeding  weight 
Of  toil  and  sorrow  ;  and  our  ptdlid  faces 
Shrivel  before  their  time,  fkirly  and  late 
We  labour  in  our  old  accustomed  places 
Beside  our  close  and  melancholy  looms ; 

Or  wither  in  the  coal-seams  dark  and  dreary ; 

Or  breathe  sick  vapours  in  o’er-crowded  rooms  ; 

Or  in  the  healthier  fields  dig  till  we  weary, 

And  grow  old  men  ere  we  have  reached  our  prime, 

With  scarce  a  wish  but  death  to  ask  of  Time. 


II. 

For  it  is  hard  to  labour  night  and  day. 

With  sleep-defrauded  eyes  and  temples  achiug. 

To  earn  the  scanty  crust,  which  fails  to  stay 
The  hunger  of  our  little  ones,  that  waking 
Weep  for  their  daily  bread.  *Tis  hard  to  see 
The  flowrets  of  our  household  fade  in  ^^dness, 

In  the  dark  shadow  of  our  misery. 

’Tis  hard  to  have  no  thought  of  human  gladness, 
But  one  engrossing  agony  for  bread. 

To  haunt  us  at  our  toil  and  in  our  bed. 

III. 

And  many  of  us,  worn  with  age  and  pain, — 

Old  withered  leaves  of  men,  who,  fading,  cumber. 
Long  for  that  pleasant  fosse,  six  feet  by  twain. 
Impervious  to  all  grief,  where  we  may  slumber. 
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And  others  of  us,  more  unhappy  still. 

Youthful,  warm-hlooded,  with  a  life  to  cherish. 
Offer  in  vain  our  sinews  and  our  skill. 

For  starving  recompense,  and  yet  must  perish. 
In  our  young  days,  and  on  a  fruitful  soil. 

Because  our  food  is  dearer  than  our  toil. 


IV. 

Oh,  it  is  bitter- hard  to  roam  the  earth. 

Aliens  to  joy,  with  sad  thoughts  overflo\\ing  ; 

To  hear  the  young  birds  carol  in  their  mirth  ; 

To  feel  the  sunshine  and  the  warm  winds  blowing ; 
To  see  the  beauty  in  the  fields  and  floods ; 

The  plenty  of  the  meadows  green  or  golden ; 

The  full,  fair  orchards,  redolent  of  buds. 

And  know  that  we,  by  a  hard  fate  withholden. 

Must  keep  our  appetites  aloof,  nor  dare 

To  taste  the  stores  which  happier  birds  may  share. 

V. 

Tis  hard  to  know  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
Makes  us  no  richer,  gives  us  no  reliance ; 

And  that  while  ease,  and  luxury,  and  health. 

Follow  the  footsteps  of  advancing  science. 

They  shower  no  benefits  on  us,  cast  out 

From  the  fair  highways  of  the  world,  to  wander 
In  dark  paths  darkly,  groping  still  about. 

And  at  each  turn  condemned  to  rest,  and  ponder. 

If  living  be  the  only  aim  of  life — 

Mere  living,  purchased  by  perpetual  strife. 

VI. 

We  rise  in  grief — in  grief  lie  clown  again  ; 

And  whither  to  turn  for  aid  in  our  deep  anguish 
We  know  not — yet  we  feel  that  we  are  men. 

Bom  to  live  out  our  days,  and  not  to  languish 
As  if  we  had  no  souls ;  as  if,  stone  blind. 

We  knew  not  spring  was  fair;  and  that  the  summer 
Ripened  the  fruits  of  earth  with  influence  kind  ; 

That  harvest  ought  to  be  a  welcome  comer. 

To  us  and  ours  ;*  and  that  in  Nature's  face 
Were  smiles  of  joy  for  all  the  human  rac^. 

VII. 

We  ask  not  much.  We  have  no  dread  of  toil ; — 

Tcx)  happy  we,  if  labour  could  provide  us. 

Even  though  we  doubled  all  our  sweat  and  moil, 
Raiment,  and  food,  and  sheltering  roofs  to  hide  us 
From  the  damp  air,  and  from  the  winter’s  cold ; — 

If  we  could  see  our  wives  contented  round  us. 
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And  to  our  arms  our  little  children  fold, 

Nor  fear  that  next  day's  hunger  should  confound  us. 

With  joys  like  these,  and  one  sweet  day  of  rest. 

We  would  complain  no  more,  but  labour,  blessed. 

VIII. 

But  these  we  sigh  for  all  our  days  in  vain. 

And  find  no  remedy  where'er  we  seek  it ; — 

Some  of  us  reckless,  and  grown  mad  with  pain, 

And  hungry  vengeance,  have  broke  loose  to  wreak  it 
^  Have  made  huge  bonfires  of  the  hoarded  corn, 

And  died  despairing.  Some  to  foreign  regions. 

Hopeless  of  this,  have  sailed  away  forlorn. 

To  find  new  homes,  and  swear  a  new  allegiance. 

But  we  that  staved  behind  had  no  relief. 

No  added  com,  and  no  diminished  grief. 

IX. 

And  rich  men  kindly  urge  us  to  endure. 

And  they  will  send  us  clergymen  to  bless  us ; 

And  lords  who  play  at  cricket  with  the  poor. 

Think  they  have  cured  all  evils  that  oppress  us. 

And  then  we  think  endurance  is  a  crime ; 

That  those  who  wait  for  justice  never  gain  it. 

And  that  the  multitudes  are  most  sublime. 

When  rising  armed,  they  combat  to  obtain  it. 

And  dabbling  in  thick  gore  as  if  'twere  dew. 

Seek  not  alone  their  rights,  but  vengeance  too. 

X. 

But  these  are  evil  thoughts  ;  for  well  we  know. 

From  the  sad  history  of  all  times  and  places. 

That  fire,  and  blood,  and  social  overthrow. 

Lead  but  to  harder  grinding  of  our  faces 
When  all  is  over  ;  so,  from  strife  withdrawn 

We  wait  in  patience  through  the  night  of  sorrow. 

And  watch  the  far-off  glimpses  of  the  dawn, 

Tliat  shall  assure  us  of  a  brighter  morrow. 

And  meanwhile  from  the  over- burdened  sod. 

Our  cry  of  anguish  rises  up  to  God. 

The  spirit  of  true  social  philosophy  is  finely  developed  in  ^  the 
Old  and  the  New/  in  which  the  genius  of  classical  antiijuity  and 
of  Christianity  arc  made  to  discuss  their  peculiar  merits  and 
demerits.  We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  trauscribe  this 
poem,  but  we  may  select  a  few  verses.  The  classical  spirit 
taunts  that  of  Christianity : 

Tliough  great  thy  triumphs,  greater  still 
The  aggregate  of  human  ill ; — 

VOL.  XVIII,  B  B  B 
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And  narrow,  narrow  is  the  span 
On  which,  to  bless  the  sons  of  man. 

The  tide  of  eflfort  ever  ran. 

*  Look  round  the  nation,  and  compare — 
Examine,  that  thou  mayest  declare 
What  vast  improvement  has  begun. 

And  what  two  thousand  years  have  done 
For  those  that  toil  beneath  the  sun, 

‘  The  people  grovelled  in  my  prime. 

They  grovel  in  thy  happier  time ; 

And  suffering  then,  they  suffer  now ; 

And  if  I  left  them  slaves,  hast  thou 
Imprinted  freedom  on  their  brow  ? 

*  Hast  thou  given  virtue  to  the  base. 

Or  flashed  thy  knowledge  in  their  face  ? 

Hast  thou  conveyed  to  every  shore 
The  tidings  thy  Messiah  bore. 

That  thou  should  reign  for  ever  more  ? 

*  Hast  thou,  e’en  in  the  lands  most  bless’d 
With  thy  refinement,  done  thy  best 

To  ease  the  ills  thou  canst  not  cure. 

To  teach  the  wretched  to  endure. 

And  shower  thy  blessings  on  the  poor  ?  *  ’ 

‘  *  I  am  but  young,*  the  spirit  said  ; 

‘  But  yesterday  I  raised  my  head. 

And  late  began  to  understand — 

A  mere  new  comer  in  the  land. 

What  was  expected  at  my  hand. 

*  *  Thy  mission,  unfulfilled  by  thee. 

Has  gained  some  impulses  from  me  ; 

And  every  triumph  of  thy  mind. 

Not  unforgotten  for  mankind. 

Has  been  led  further  and  refined. 

‘  ‘  Though  narrow  yet  the  sphere  of  thought. 
It  has  been  widened  since  I  wrought ; 

And  every  seed  that  thou  hast  sown 
For  human  benefit  has  grown. 

And  larger  leaves  and  branches  thrown, 

*  ‘  Beneath  my  care,  and  though  dark  night 
May  spread  a  veil  o’er  human  sight, 

I  see  fur  off  the  dawning  ray  ; 

I  labour  to  prepare  the  way. 

And  wratch  the  coming  of  the  day.' 
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'  And  as  the  spirit  spoke,  his  eyes 
Flashed  heavenly  fire,  and  to  the  skies 
Pointing  his  hand,  he  turned  to  me. 

And  said,  ‘  Thpu  dreamer,  wake,  and  see 
The  paradise  that  earth  might  be.*  * 

The  great  fault  of  Mr.  ^lackay's  poetry  is  that  it  is  too  often 
an  imitation  of  that  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Alfred  Tennyson  luis 
so  beautiful  and  peculiar  a  music  in  his  versification,  that  it 
should  not  he  injured  by  imitations.  Every  writer  of  any  power 
should  moreover  be  too  proud  to  imitate,  lie  should  follow  his 
owu  bent,  and  aim  at  establishing  a  cliaractcr  of  his  own ;  but 
Miss  Barrett  copies  to  extravagance  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Mackay 
seems  to  copy  both  Tenuyson  and  Miss  Barrett.  This  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  hist  volume  on  our  list  wc  come  to  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  that  theory  of  modern  poetry  which  wc  have  been 
propounding.  Here  we  have  a  genuine  poem  springing  out  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  indeed  out  of  the  heart  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  who  has  wrestled  with  and  suffered  in  it.  It  is 
no  other  than  a  poem  in  ten  books,  b\"  a  chartist,  and  who 
boldly  sets  his  name  and  his  profession  of  chartism  on  the  title- 
page.  It  is  plain  that  he  glories  in  his  political  faith  more  than 
iu  his  poetry,  nay  his  verse  is  but  the  vehicle  of  that  faith.  Yet 
nevertheless  it  is  a  vigorous  and  most  efficient  vehicle.  Wc 
must  candidly  confess  that  we  have  read  the  whole  with  a 
feeling  of  unfeigned  astonishment.  Mr.  William  Ilowitt,  in  his 
‘  Rural  Life  of  England,^  has  asserted  that  it  is  out  of  the  rich, 
uuploiighcd  ground  of  the  popular  mind,  that  our  literature  is 
to  look  for  its  renovation ;  and  volumes  like  this  certainly  go 
far  to  prove  that  the  assertion  is  a  truth. 

Tliomas  Cooper,  who  was  incarcerated  at  Stafford,  and  there 
tried  on  a  charge  of  inciting  the  people  of  the  potteries  to 
incendiarism,  and  condemued  to  two  years  imprisonment  in  the 
jail  of  that  place,  there  sits  down,  and  like  another  John 
Bunyan,  dreams.  As  to  the  truth  of  the  charge  from  which 
he  most  eloquently  defended  himself  on  the  trial,  wc  must  refer 
the  reader  to  his  own  statement  by  way  of  preface  to  the  book 
itself.  We  believe  that  he  had  no  desire  for,  and  no  conception 
of  the  actual  results  of  his  fervid  appeal  to  the  colliers  and 
potters  of  Hanley.  But  Hie  fervour  of  his  address  had  an  effect 
something  like  that  of  John  Knox  on  the  Scotch ;  his  hearers 
were  excited  to  a  degree  of  frenzy ;  they  went  away,  attacked 
the  house  of  a  clergyman  whom  they  regarded  as  one  of  their 
worst  enemies,  and,  inflaincd  by  the  contents  of  his  well-stored 
cellar,  proceeded  to  outrages  that  end**d  in  the  d(\struetion  of 
several  houses,  and  in  the  manifest  injury  of  their  own  cause. 
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Though  we  believe  that  Thomas  Cooper  is  quite  innocent  of 
any  intentions  that  such  should  be  the  result  of  his  harangue 
— we  believe  him,  after  reading  his  volume,  to  be  too  sensible 
and  too  philosophical  a  man, — yet  wa  are  by  no  means  sur¬ 
prised,  having  read  his  poetry,  at  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on 
the  people.  It  is  that  of  a  soul  full  of  thought,  full  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  zeal  for  liberty,  and  with  a  temperament  that  must  and  will 
into  action.  The  man  is  all  bone  and  sinew\  lie  is  one  of  those 
*  Terra  filii,*  that  England,  more  than  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  put  together,  produces.  One  of  the  same  class  as 
Burns,  Ebenezer  Elliot,  Fox,  the  Norwich  weaver-boy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Arkwrights,  Smeatons,  Brindleys,  Chantry s,  and 
the  like,  all  rising  out  of  the  labour-class  into  the  class  of  the 
thinkers  and  builders  up  of  English  greatness,  ^^  hat  is  more¬ 
over  singular  is,  that  he  is  another  of  the  shoemaker  craft,  that 
craft  which  has  produced  such  a  host  of  men  of  talents — as  llans 
Sachs,  George  Fox,  Drew,  Gifford  of  the  ‘  Quarterly,^  and  others. 
'Till  three -and-twdity,'  he  says  of  himself,  Mic  bent  over  the 
last  and  the  crir/,  struggling  amidst  weak  health  and  deprivation 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Languages, — and  his  experience  in 
after  life  was,  at  first  limited  to  the  hiimhlc  sphere  of  a  school¬ 
master,  and  never  enlarged  beyond  that  of  a  laborious  worker 
on  a  newspaper.^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  w  hat  arc,  and  are 
likely  to  be,  the  fruits  of  general  education  and  mechanics* 
libraries.  Genius,  freed  from  the  hca\y  clogs  and  bonds  of 
ignorance,  thus  does  and  w  ill  more  and  more  dcvelope  itself  in 
the  labouring  class,  and  not  only  distinguish  its  possessors,  but 
add  rich  treasures  to  the  national  literature.  If  it  were  needful 
to  convince  ns  w  hat  a  mass  of  information  men  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  will  glean  up,  the  present  volume  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
it.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  spent  years  in  mastering 
languages  as  the  keys  of  that  knowledge  which  he  thirsted  after; 
and  the  hook  abounds  w  ith  proof  of  the  success  of  his  endea¬ 
vours.  He  appears  to  have  revelled  in  history,  ancient  and 
modern.  His  acquirements  in  this  department  are  quite  amaz¬ 
ing.  It  is  probably  this  propensity  to  historic  research  which 
has  suggested  to  him  his  subject — ‘  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides, 
certainly  a  singular  one.  As  a  subject,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
rather  curious  than  poetical ;  and  although  he  has  contrived  to 
invest  it  with  features  and  circumstances  of  grandeur,  yet  we 
must  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  it  is  not  the  legitimate 
matter  of  the  subject,  but  the  introductions  to  each  book, 
which  arc  the  truly  poetical  portions  of  the  volume.  llirs« 
are  full  of  passion,  and  sentiment  of  the  highest  poetical 
character.  They  are,  as  we  have  said  too,  full  of  the  spirit  and 
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tendencies  of  the  present  times.  Tliey  are  the  actual  produce 
of  that  spirit  and  tone  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
this  country,  which,  under  the  influence  of  circumstances,  good 
and  enl,  and  of  intellectual  advance,  are  so  interesting  and 
so  important  for  us  to  contemplate.  They  speak  out  to  us 
what  is  passing  in  the  depths  of  the  popular  mind.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  afhrm,  that  these  introductions  stamp  Thomas 
Cooper  as  a  genuine  poet  of  a  high  order.  They  place 
him  at  once  beside  that  man  of  iron,  Ebenezer  Elliott.  They 
are  fraught  with  fire,  power,  tenderness,  and  a  deep  spirit  of 
speculation  on  man  and  his  prospects.  We  will  briefly  enume¬ 
rate  these  striking  exordia.  The  first  is  a  call  on  the  enslaved 
to  free  themselves,  couched  in  terms  such  only  as  those  wdio 
feel  the  wrongs  and  the  oppressions  of  life  are  stimulated  to 
use;  and  in  pui*suing  the  review  of  which,  the  poet  is  tempted 
to  ask  himself,  ^  Is  life  worth  having  V  This  is  the  natural 
prelude  to  the  great  theme  of  his  volume ;  and  he  soon  finds 
himself  voyaging  through  strange  scenes,  in  company  with  a 
host  of  suicides.  Like  John  llunyan,  he  repeats  the  dream  at 
will,  and  thus  enters  into  the  society  of  all  the  celebrated  sui¬ 
cides  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  till  w  e  are  led  by  his  demonstra¬ 
tions,  that  w'c  become  fully  sensible  of  what  a  mighty  host  the 
suicidal  portion  of  our  race  consists,  and  what  a  startling 
number  of  great  names  it  includes.  From  the  earliest  age  to 
the  present,  and  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  men,  and  some, 
too,  of  high  genius,  fortune,  and  powers,  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  themselves.  Sardanapalus,  Saul,  /imri,  Achitophel, 
Elcazer  Maceabseus,  Ajax,  Lycurgus,  Charondas,  Thcmistocles, 
Zeno,  Demosthenes,  Cleombrotus,  Appius  (ylaudiiis,  Marc 
Anthony,  Nero,  Otho,  Maximian,  Mithridates,  Lucretius, 
llrutus,  Pomi)cy,  Lucan,  Cato,  Curtins,  Cains  (iracchus,  Juba, 
Hannibal,  Apicius,  So[)honius  Tigellinus,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
Atticus  the  friend  of  Cicero,  Vibius  Virius,  with  Sappho,  Dido, 
Porcia,  Arria,  the  wife  of  Asdrubal  the  Carthagiiiian,  and 
numbers  of  other  w’omcii.  These  names,  taken  without  regard 
to  order  of  time,  and  merely  as  they  present  themselves  to 
the  memory,  arc  but  a  mere  indication  of  the  thousands  in 
ancient  times  w’ho  fled  from  life  by  their  own  hand.  The 
Creek  and  Roman  annals  abound  with  distinguished  suicides. 
In  every  succeeding  period,  down  to  our  own  day,  spite  of  the 
grand  truths  and  awful  w^arnings  |)romulgated  in  Christianity, 
the  cjisc  is  the  same.  Poutalba,  Villcncuvc,  Condorcet,  Roland, 
Marshal  Rerthier,  Petion,  Chatterton,  Cjistlcreagh,  Romilly, 
Whitbread,  etc.  These  have  their  numbers  swelled  to  vast 
hosts  bv  being — 
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*  With  sages  blended, 

Uncrowned,  unsceptred,  all  their  haught  looks  ended. 

With  bards,  and  workers  out  of  human  weal. 

And  patriots  who  in  lofty  deed  transcended 
Their  fellows.  Ghosts  of  erring  zeal 
For  faiths  fantastic,  creeds  incomprehensible, 

•  And  cruel  idol-worship,  whom  I  saw 
Climbing  the  mount  of  vanity, — the  w’ild 
Lone  dweller  in  the  cave,  whose  rage  with  awe 
I  witness'd  'rnong  his  snakes — the  poet-child 
With  his  lamenting  harp,  who  wept,  exiled 
To  forest-solitude, — the  tuneful  choir 

Of  bards  who  walked  the  grove — the  band  who  toiled 
For  aye,  to  kindle  the  fierce  fatal  fire 
Of  soul  wherewith  France  lit  the  devastating  pyre 

Of  Liberty, — a  moiety  of  the  ghosts 

Who  idly  lay  along  the  beach  i*  th*  land 

Of  sloth  and  devastation, — sorrow’s  hosts.' — book  x.  p.  327. 

*  Of  every  age,  and  every  mortal  clime 
They  were  ;  and  'twas  appalling  their  array 
To  view,  and  think  of  nations  choosing  crime 
Of  suicide, — hastening  themselves  to  slay, — 

Rather  than  be  their  butcherous  brethren’s  prey  !* — 

book  viii.  p.  271. 

But  this  awful  spectacle  has  led  us  from  our  immediate 
object.  The  introduction  to  the  second  book  is  an  invocation 
to  the  poetic  spirits  of  England,  and  contains  a  splendid  eulo- 
gium  on  Milton,  one  of  the  noblest  to  be  found  in  any  autlior. 
The  next  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  sun,  but  turns  into  a  pathetic 
and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  author^s  mother.  The  fourth  book 
is  opened  with  a  very  poetical  address  to  the  robin,  but  speedily 
turns,  as  the  poor  man’s  tlioughts,  especially  those  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  now  do,  from  the  amenities  of  nature  to  the 
crushing  miseries  of  his  condition. 

*  Alas,  poor  bird !  thy  lay 
And  all  its  sweetness  is  forgot ;  their  want 
Of  bread  hath  banished  thoughts  of  Robin's  chaunt : 

'The  children  plenty  know  no  more  ;  and  Love 
And  Gentleness  have  fled  from  hunger's  haunt : — 

Fled  is  all  worship  for  fair  things  that  rove 
Among  fair  flowers — worship  in  young  hearts  sweetly  wove. 

Fair  Nature  charms  not ;  fellowship  of  song 
And  beauty, — germs  from  which  grow,  for  the  good 
Reverence,  and  for  the  frail — though  wrong — 
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Pity  and  tenderness  ; — all  these  the  rude 
Chill  breath  of  Want  hath  stifled  in  the  hud  ; 

And  beggar  quarrels  for  their  scanty  crust 
Now  fill  the  bosoms  of  the  lean,  dwai*fed  brood. 

The  peasant- father — sprung  from  sires  robust — 

Beholds  at  home,  and  wishes  he  were  laid  in  dust ! 

Ah  !  darling  Robin, — thou  wilt  soon  behold 
No  homes  for  poor  men  on  old  England's  shore : — 

No  homes  but  the  vile  gaol,  or  viler  fold 

Reared  by  new  rule  to  herd  the  ‘  surplus  poor.' — p.  131. 

Book  the  fifth  opens  with  an  apostrophe  to  night,  and  what 
is  the  night  to  whicli  the  mind  of  the  poor  is  irresistibly  turned  ? 
It  is  not  that  of  the  fair  moon,  and  the  deep  blue  vault  of 
heaven  brilliant  with  stars,  but  the  night  of  short  rest  from  the 
wheel  and  the  ill-paid  loom. 

‘  Darkness  !  thy  sceptre  still  maintain, — for  thou 
Some  scanty  sleep  to  England’s  slaves  dost  bring : 
lA‘icester*s  starved  stockingers  their  misery  now 
Forget ;  and  Manchester’s  pale  tenderling, — 

The  famished  factory-child, — its  suflering 
A  while  exchangeth  for  a  pleasant  dream  ! 

Dream  on  i)oor  infant  wretch !  mammon  may  wring 
From  out  thy  tender  heart,  at  the  first  gleam 
Of  light,  the  life-drop,  and  exhaust  its  feeble  stream  !' 

Book  the  sixth  begins  w  ith  an  execution,  and  calls  forth  the 
anathemas  of  the  poet  of  the  poor  on  the  state  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  on  capital  punishment.  London,  with  its  splendour 
and  its  misery,  its  mammon  worshippers  and  its  strange 
regions  of  wretchedness  and  guilt,  opens  with  a  powerful  but 
lurid  pieture  the  seventh.  The  commencement  of  the  eighth 
book  is  a  grand  hymn  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  religious 
information,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  great  men  who  have  been 
the  devoted  labourers  of  love  and  human  happiness.  This  one 
portion  is  a  superb  and  beautiful  outpouring  of  a  poetry  woithy 
of  the  highest  name  in  the  art,  making  us  almost  unjust  to  its 
real  author,  by  causing  us  to  forget  that  he  is  a  poor  and  self- 
taught  man,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  w  ho 

toiled  to  w’in  her  child  a  crust. 

And  fainting,  still  toiled  on. 

Book  the  ninth  begins  with  an  address  to  woman,  of  equal 
beauty,  and  in  its  first  stanzas  presents  another  wringing  reality, 
not  uncommon  in  the  life  of  the  poor. 
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*  Tis  woman’s  voice !  woman  in  wailful  grief. 

Joined  by  her  babe’s  scarce  conscious  sympathy. 

Thy  wife  hath  come  to  take  her  farewell  brief. 

Gaunt  felon  !  Brief  and  hitter  must  it  he 
For  thy  babe’s  mother,  since  the  wide  salt  sea 
Must  roll,  for  life,  its  deep,  dark  gulph  between 
Thee,  convict,  and  that  form  of  agony  ! 

Poor’wretched  thing !  well  may  she  wail,  I  ween. 

And  wring  her  hands,  and  wish  that  she  had  never  been! 

‘  *  Let  me  have  one  last  kiss  of  my  poor  babe !  ’ 

He  saith,  and  clingeth  to  the  grate.  Oh  !  how 
The  turnkey’s  answer  will  his  bosom  stab  ! — 

‘  Away  !  we  open  not  the  bars  !*  and  lo ! 

They  push  him  rudely  back !  he  may  not  know 
AYhat  baleful  bliss  it  is  to  clasp  a  child 
Or  wife,  ere  one  must  yield  them  to  life’s  w^oe. 

Oh  !  little  had  that  kiss  his  grief  beguiled. 

But  rather,  filled  his  soul  with  after  throes  more  wild. 

She  fainteth !  yet  aw'akes  to  moan  and  weep  ! 

How  little  didst  thou  think  that  smiling  morn 

Thou  didst,  so  early  and  so  eager,  peep 

Into  thy  mirror,  and  thy  breast  adorn 

With  virgin-rose,  so  soon  the  sorrow- thorn 

Would  there  have  pierced,  and  thou,  in  two  short  years. 

Would  see  thy  husband  in  that  dress  of  scorn. 

And  thou,  a  widowed  bride,  a  thing  of  tears. 

From  that  stem  grate,  forlorn,  to  meet  the  world’s  rude  jeers ! 

p.  283. 

Tlie  tenth  and  last  book  opens  with  an  invocation  to  liberty, 
in  which,  after  a  scarifying  appeal  to  Lord  Brougham,  as  the 
author  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Act,  by  the  apt  epithet  of 
‘  Harlequin  Demosthenes,'  he  breaks  out  into  a  jubilant  as¬ 
surance  of  the  triumph  of  freedom.  This  we  must  take  as  our 
last  quotation  because  it  demonstrates  the  operjition  of  that 
salutary  change  of  opinion  amongst  the  Chartists,  which  has  led 
them  to  abandon  the  fatal  dream  of  physical  force,  and  to  rely, 
like  enlightened  men,  on  the  omnipotence  of  monil  power  and 
knowledge. 

O  !  not  by  changeling,  tyrant,  tool,  or  knave. 

Thy  march,  hlest  liberty !  can  now  be  stayed ! 

Tlie  wand  of  Guttemberg — behold  it  w’ave  ! 

The  spell  is  hurst !  the  dark  enchantments  fade 
Of  wrinkled  ignorance  !  ’Twas  she  betrayed 
Tliy  first  bom  children,  and  so  oft  threw  dow’n 
The  mounds  of  Freedom.  Lo !  the  Book  its  aid. 

Hath  brought !  the  feudal  serf — though  still  a  clown, 

Doth  read  ; — and  w’here  his  sires  gave  homage,  pays,— a  frown. 
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The  sinewy  artizan, — the  weaver  lean, — 

The  shrunken  stockinger, — the  miner  swarth, — 

Read,  think,  and  feel ;  and  in  their  eyes  the  sheen 
Of  burning  thought  betokens  thy  young  birth 
Within  their  souls,  blythe  Liberty  !  That  earth 
Would  thus  be  kindled  from  the  humble  spark. 

Ye  caught  from  him  of  Mentz,  and  scattered  forth, — 

Faust, — Koster, — Caxton ! — not  *  the  clerk,* 

Himself  could  prophecy  in  your  own  mid-age  dark  ! 

And  yet,  O  liberty !  these  humble  toilers. 

The  true  foundation  for  thy  reign  begun. — 

Aye,  and  while  throne-craft  decks  man’s  murderous  spoilers. 
While  feverous  power  mocks  the  weary  sun. 

With  steed  throned  effigies  of  Wellington, 

And  columned  piles  to  Nelson, — Lal>our’s  child 
Turns  from  their  haughty  forms  to  muse  upon 
The  page  by  their  blood-chronicle  defiled  ; — 

Then,  bending  o’er  his  toil,  weighs  well  the  record  wild. 

Aye,  they  are  thinking, — at  the  frame  and  loom. 

At  bench,  and  forge,  and  in  the  bowelled  mine  ; 

And  when  the  scanty  hour  of  rest  is  come. 

Again  they  read, — to  think  and  to  divine. 

How  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  toil  must  pine 
While  sloth  doth  revel ; — how  the  game  of  blood 
Hath  served  their  tyrants  ;  how  the  scheme  malign 
Of  priests  hath  crushed  them  ;  and  resolve  doth  bud, 

To  band — and  to  bring  back  the  primal  brotherhood. 

What  though  awhile  the  braggart-tongued  poltroon. 

False  demagogue,  or  hireling  base,  impede 
The  union  they  affect  to  aid  ?  Right  soon 
Deep  thought  to  such  *  conspiracy  ’  shall  lead. 

As  will  result  in  a  successful  deed — 

Not  forceful  t  but  fraternal :  for  the  past 
Hath  warned  the  Million  that  they  must  succeed 
Hy  will,  and  not  by  war.  Yet  to  hold  fust 
Men’s  rage  when  they  are  starving — 'tis  a  struggle  vast ! 

A  struggle  that  were  vain  unless  the  Book 
Had  kindled  light  within  the  toiler’s  soul. 

And  taught  him  though  ’tis  difficult  to  brook 
Contempt  and  hunger, — yet  he  must  controul 
Revenge,  or  it  will  leave  him  more  in  thrall. 

The  pike, — the  brand, — the  blaze, — his  lesson  saith. 

Would  leave  Old  F^ngland  as  they  have  left  Gaul — 

Bondaged  to  sceptred  cunning.  Thus  their  wrath 
The  Million  quell,  but  look  for  right  with  firmest  faith. 

p.p.  .307—8. 

Tlie  number  of  works  that  we  have  here  brought  under  review 
have  preeluded  our  giving  so  mueh  notice  of  Thomas  Cooper  as 
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wc  think  the  importance  of  his  volume  deserves.  Grcatlv  as 
we  estimate  the  power  of  the  author,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
state  that  the  work  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  faults,  ou  the 
contrary  it  is  crowded  with  them,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very 
serious  nature.  There  is  a  j^reat  obscurity  frequently  iu  work¬ 
ing  out  the  story  and  the  dialogue ;  an  odd  jumbling  of  ancient 
and  modern  personages  together.  The  versification  is  often 
rude  and  prosaic  in  the  extreme,  betraying  great  haste,  and 
culpable  neglect  of  retouching  and  polishing.  But  what  is  of  far 
graver  moment  is  the  tendency  of  certain  theologicjd  opinions, 
which  as  a  volume  bkely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  work¬ 
ing  and  little  educated  classes  we  cannot  too  severely  denounce. 
The  author  has  evidently  advanced  in  his  political  notions, 
which  though  extreme,  cannot  now  be  termed  unconstitutional. 
AVe  trust  earnestly  that  he  will  see  cause  to  revise  some  of  his 
religious  notions,  and  that  if  he  have  occasion  to  issue  a  new 
edition  of  his  poem,  it  may  have  the  highly  desirable  benefit  of 
the  change. 

If  he  steadily  hold  on  in  single-heartedness  towards  the  fount 
of  true  wisdom,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has  before  him 
not  only  a  certain  and  high  reputation,  but  what  is  of  far  more 
consequence,  may  become  a  real  benefactor  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  of  the  million  in  their  pursuit  of  sound  knowledge 
and  sound  liberty. 


Art.  III.— Hexaplar  Psalter,  The  Book  of  Psalms  :  Hebrew^ 
Greeks  Latin^  and  English :  the  Hebrew  text  after  Vanderhooght ; 
the  Greek  of  the  Seventy ;  the  vuhjate  Latin,  Jerome* s  Hebrew  Latin ; 
the  English  liturgical  version,  and  the  English  anthorized  version ; 
in  six  parallel  columns,  London ;  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons, 
Paternoster  •  row. 

2.  txim  xc.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  Hebrew  and  English,  arranged  in 
parallel  columns,  London  :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons.  1843. 

3.  The  Interlineary  Hebrew  and  English  Psalter,  In  which  the  co«- 
st ruction  of  every  word  is  indicated,  and  the  root  of  each  distinguished 
by  the  use  of  hollow  and  other  types,  London  :  Samuel  Bagster 
and  Sons.  1845. 

When  we  remember  that,  with  the  exception  of  Aldiws 
unique  page  of  Genesis  preserved  in  the  Bibliothique  du  Hot 
at  Paris,  the  Psalter  was  the  first  portion  of  scripture  printc 
in  polyglott,  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  so 
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few  separate  polyglott  editions  of  it  subsequent  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  Psalms  are,  for  various  reasons,  more  generally  and 
habitually  read  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  caused  it  to  be  freciuently  selected  as  a 
praxis  reading-book  in  the  study  of  Hebrew'.  From  this  cause 
we  have,  indeed,  numerous  diglottSy  some  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
others  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  and  others  in  Hebrew'  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  some  other  modern  language ;  as  we  have  some  in  which 
the  Hebrew  is  not  included,  e.g.,  the  Arabic  and  Latin  of 
Sciouati,  and  the  Syriac  and  Latin  of  Dathe.  But  as  far  as  our 
memory  now  serves  us,  no  separate  polyglott  Psalter  was  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  date  of  Hutter^s  Psalterium  Harmonicum,  in 
1602,  until  the  appearance  of  ^lessrs.  Bagstcr’s  Hexaplar,  whose 
title  we  have  given  above.  We  do  not  except  the  volume  con¬ 
taining  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  and  several  versions  of  it,  which 
the  same  enterprising  publishers  issued,  w  e  believe,  some  years 
since,  for  this,  if  published  with  a  separate  title,  was,  in  fact, 
part  of  their  entire  polyglott  bible.  And  we  omit,  for  similar 
reason,  the  '  Psalterium  Davidis  et  quinque  Libri  Sapientiales, 
Heb.,  Chald.,  Lat.,  and  Gr.,/o/.,^  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  as 
this  was  from  the  Parisian  Polyglott  of  Lc  J ay. 

The  first  printed  polyglott,  excepting,  as  already  noticed,  the 
unique  leaf,  printed  by  Aldus  ^lanutiiis,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  contains  the  first  fifteen  verses 
of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  was  the  Pcntaglott,  or 
octaplar  Psalter  of  Agustino  Giustiniani,  bishop  of  Nehbio,  in 
Corsica.  This  was  printed  in  1576,  in  medium  folio.  It  was 
followed  in  1518,  by  one  entitled,  *  Psalterium  in  quatuor  linguis, 
Ilebraja,  Gncca,  Chaldaea,  Latina,’  published  at  Cologne,  in  small 
folio,  by  John  Potkeu,  the  editor  of  the  first  Ethiopic  Psalter  in 
1513.  In  1530  appeared  the  '  Psalterium  Sextuplex.  Hebraium, 
cum  tribus  Latinis,  viz.,  Divi  Hieronymi,  11.  P.  Sanctis  Pagnini, 
et  Felicis  Prateusis.  Grmeum  septuaginta  interpretum,  cum 
Latina  vulgata.^  This  was  printed  by  Sebastian  Grvphius,  at 
Lyons.  In  1615,  Peter  Becker  published  one  at  Basel,  in  8vo., 
under  the  title,  *  Psalterium  Duv'idis  tnlingue.  Additis  aliquot 
doetissimorum  virorum  corrcctionibus  juxta  hebraicam  veritatem 
per  Petrum  Artopoeum.'  This  Psalter,  which,  following  Munster’s 
first  edition,  deviates  very  widely  in  the  Hebrew  from  the 
received  text,  was  reprinted  in  1518.  In  1602,  flutter  published 
his  *  Psalterium  Harmonicum,  Ebraice  Gncce,  Latine,  German- 
ice,’  at  Nuremberg,  in  8vo. 

Baumgarten  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  *  Nachrichten  yon 
merkwurdigeu  Biichem,  [Accounts  of  llcmarkable  Books]  ^ves 
an  interesting  relation  respecting  the  Pentaglott  of  Giustiniani. 
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Having  recited  the  Latin  title-page,  the  printer’s  colophon,  and 
Gustiniani’s  dedication  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  had  prepared  the  whole  Bible  in  the  same  way,  and  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  put  it  to  press  if  the  Psalter*  met  with 
due  favour,  he  adds ; — In  the  Annali  de  Genoa  per  Agostino 
Giustiniani,  Genoese,  Vcscovo  di  Nibbio,  Lib.  v.  p.  22  b  etc., 
the  author  relates  very  plainly  and  circumstantially  how  much 
he  had  been  deceived  in  his  hope  of  obtaining  some  remuner¬ 
ation  for  the  publication  of  this  Psalter.  For  when,  through 
the  interest  of  Cardinal  Santi,  his  cousin-german,  he  had,  in 
1514,  been  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Nebbio,  in  Corsica,  he 
had  ordered  two  thousand  copies  of  this  Psalter  to  be  printed  on 
paper,  and  fifty  on  vellum,  the  latter  of  which  he  had  distributed 
in  presents,  without  being  reimbursed  even  for  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing,  notwithstanding  which,  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  other  copies.  That  he,  therefore,  had 
presented  the  manuscript  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  which  he 
had  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  with  other  books,  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Genoa,  and  had  left  the  Old  Testament  uncompleted. 

We  liopc,  for  Messrs.  Bagster’s  sake,  that  the  cool  rece[)tion 
Giustiniani’s  Polyglott  Psalter  met  with,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  account,  which  so  vividly  recalls  the  memory  of  poor 
Castcll’s  sufferings  and  disappointment  over  his  stupendous 
Heptaglott  Lexicon,  will  not  be  exemplified  again  in  reference 
to  their  new  Ilexaplar.  The  progress  of  sacred  learning  has 
doubtless  brought  with*  it  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  such  books.  It  is,  indeed,  equally  true  that  this  age, 
like  all  others,  runs  after  what  is  specious  and  ideasing,  rather 
than  what  is  solid,  and  spends  its  money  rather  to  pamper  the 
imagination,  than  inform  the  intellect.  Psalters — especially 
Polyglott  Psalters — Inive,  even  in  this  age,  so  remarkable  both 
for  its  religion  and  its  utilitarianism,  no  chance  in  competition 
with  ronninces.  Messrs.  Bagster’s  perseverance  in  their  peculiar 
line  of  publishing  intimates,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  profitless 
to  them  as  it* was  to  the  Bishop  of  Nebbio;  and  we  arc 
confident  that  if  their  new  Polyglott  Psalter  needs  any  thing,  in 
addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  to  recommend  it  to  public  favour, 
its  remarkable  cheapness  will  have  that  effect. 

The  Psalter  is  a  Quadruglott,  presenting  the  original  Hebrew, 
the  Septuagint,  tw'o  Latin,  and  two  English  versions  to  view  at 
every  opening.  We  transcribe  from  the  editor’s  preface  his 
account  of  the  texts  and  versions  selected,  with  such  reasons  for 
the  selection  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  give  : — 

•The  Hebrew  is  accurately  taken  from  the  edition  of  Vunder- 
hoogt,  1705,  and  verified  by  a  comparison  with  more  recent  reprints 
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of  that  edition,  so  as  to  avoid  any  continuance  of  typographical 
errors. 

*The  Greek  exhibits  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint,  as  edited 
by  Bos,  1709. 

*  One  of  the  Latin  translations  is  the  Vulgate,  the  character  of 
which  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  explanation,  but  which  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  exhibit  so  close  a  connection  with  the  Hebrew  text 
as  the  other  Latin  version,  which  is  called  the  Versio  Hebraica 
llieronymi.  By  means  of  the  former  of  these,  we  may  gain  much 
help  in  understanding  the  Greek  translation,  from  which  it  was 
evidently  taken  ;  but  the  Latin  is  the  more  close  representation  of 
the  Hebrew,  and,  as  such,  the  more  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  trans¬ 
lation,  and  as  a  token  how  the  Hebrew  text  stood  in  Jerome’s  time. 
This  version  is  found  in  Jerome’s  works,  in  the  Psalterium  Quincu- 
plex,  and  in  Sabatier’s  collection  of  the  old  Latin  translations. 

‘Of  our  own  two  translations,  and  of  the  advantage  of  having  them 
both  under  the  eye  at  one  glance,  and  of  the  interest  of  comparing 
them  with  each  other,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Of  their  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  best  editions  of  our  Bibles,  the  student  may  be 
assured  by  examination ;  by  which  means,  also,  he  will  gain  much 
useful  insight  into  the  necessity  of  watching  against  those  little  vari¬ 
ations  and  minor  inaccuracies,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
often  occasion  a  reprint  to  require  a  diligent  collation  with  its  origi¬ 
nal. — Preface^  p.  2. 

Tlie  selection  of  versions  was  of  course  made  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  those  who  were  expected  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  volume.  To  this  cause  we  probably  owe  the  insertion 
of  the  English  version  incorporated  into  the  Anglican  Liturgy, 
but  which  is  of  no  critical  importance.  For  critical  purposes, 
the  selection  would  have  been  much  inrproved,  had  the  Chaldee, 
or  some  other  ancient  version  been  substituted  for  that  from 
the  Liturgy,  but  we  doubt  if  the  volume  would  have  been  more 
generally  acceptable,  or  even  more  generally  useful  with  that  se¬ 
lection  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the 
whole  is  very  clearly  and  correctly  printed;  that  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  types  in  particular  are  remarkably  distinct  and 
beautiful;  and  that  the  scholar  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who, 
wanting  a  Polyglott  Psalter  for  purposes  of  biblical  study,  is  not 
satisfied  with  this. 

Not  in  any  respect  to  detract  from  the  character  already  given 
of  the  work,  but  really  and  truly  to  improve  it,  we  shall  mention 
a  few  oversights  w  hich  ought  to  be  corrected  in  a  second  edi¬ 
tion.  The  work  is  introduced  wdth  an  English  title-page  and 
preface.  The  whole  of  the  *  setting’  should  have  been  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this.  On  the  half-title,  however,  we  have  *  Liber 
Psalmorum,’  and  while  the  Hebrew’  and  Greek  columns  arc 
headed  respective! v  D''?rrn  or  'PAAMoi,  the  rest  arc  headed  in 
Latin — Psalterium  Liturgiae;  Versio  Vulgata:  Versio  I leb.Hicron. 
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Vcrsio  AngHcana  (1611.).  This  is  surely  affectation  and  pedan¬ 
try.  Why  not  head  them :  Original  Hebrew :  Scptuagiut,  or 
(if  preferr^,)  Alexandrine  Greek  version :  English  version  from 
Craumer’s  Bible :  Latin  Vulgate:  Jerome's  Latin  from  the  He¬ 
brew:  English  version  from  King  James's  Bible,  (IGll).  As 
to  the  titles  Psalterium  Liturgiae  and  Yersio  Ilebraica  Ilier- 
onymi,  they  are  calculated  to  mislead.  A  reader  would  suppose 
that  the  former  denoted  a  version  peculiar  to  the  Liturgy  and 
prepared  for  it,  rather  than  one  taken  from  Tyndale's  and  Cover- 
dale's  translation  of  the  whole  scriptures,  as  corrected  ])y  Cran- 
mer's  authority.  He  would  also  suppose,  but  for  the  specimen 
appended,  that  *  Yersio  Ilebraica  Hicrononymi'  meant  rather 
Jerome's  Hebrew  Yersion  than  Jerome's  Yersion  from  tlie  He¬ 
brew.  These  oversights,  though  w  e  cheerfully  admit  tluit  they 
do  not  detract,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  book,  arc  really  blemishes,  and  should  be  correeted  in 
another  edition.  We  trust  also  that,  in  the  next  edition,  Cover- 
dale's  authorship  of  the  older  English  version  w  ill  be  duly  re¬ 
cognised.  To  suggest  this  to  the  Messrs.  Bagstcr  seems  almost 
needless,  for  no  publishers  have  done  so  much  to  adorn  his 
memory  as  they  have.  We  sincerely  wish  the  present  edition 
such  success  that  the  next  may  speedily  appear.  * 

And  now  a  few'  words  for  the  tw^o  diglotts.  It  is  sufficient 
recommendation  if  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  c'r»n  (the  volume 
marked  No.  2,  in  our  enumeration  at  the  head  of  this  article) 
that,  corresponding  line  for  line,  and  word  for  w  ord,  indeed  in 
every  thing  except  length  of  page,  w  ith  the  Hebrew  column  of 
the  llcxaplar,  it  is  equal  to  it  in  correctness  and  beauty.  With 
the  authorized  English  version,  printed  in  paragraphs  at  the 
side,  in  the  manner  of  Messrs.  Bagster's  Critical  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  it  might  be  considered  a  companion  to  it,  but  that  the 
page  is  larger.  The  Kri  and  Khctibh  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  English  at  the  foot  of 
each  page.  It  is  a  truly  elegant  and  captivating  volume. 

The  object  and  character  of  the  *  luterlineary  Hebrew  and 
English  Psalter,' (No.  3  in  our  enumeration)  is  generally  described 
in  the  title  page.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  however,  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  know  ing  more  ex¬ 
actly  w  hat  the  volume  is,  we  shall  quote,  in  part,  the  explanation 
given  in  the  preface : — 

•  It  may  seem  hypercrilicism,  and,  doubtless  there  are  many  who  would 
consider  our  remarks  very  unnecessary,  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  columns  on  the  page  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
unscientihe.  Why  should  Coverdale’s  version  come  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Vulgate  ?  or  all  the  Latin  and  Kuglish  versions  divide  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Sentuagint  ?  The  chronologieal  order  would,  it  seems  to 
U8,  liRve  been  highly  preferable  on  every  ground. 
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'The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  with  care  according  to  Vander  Ilooght. 
The  servile  letters  are  distingished  by  hollow  types,  the  root  re¬ 
maining  black:  and  in  all  cases  where  a  radical  letter  has  been 
dropped  from  a  word,  it  is  supplied  in  small  type  above  the  line. 

'The  English  translation  has  been  made  as  literal  as  seemed  prac¬ 
tically  useful ;  and  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  in  rendering  the  • 
Hebrew  has  been  preserved.  Every  needless  variation  of  the  trans¬ 
lation,  when  the  original  remained  the  same,  has  been  avoided. 

'  In  many  instances,  however,  strict  uniformity  of  rendering  would 
have  altered  the  true  sense :  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  having  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  meaning — in  words  applied  to  God — and 
when  the  context  affected  the  signification.  These  peculiarities 
have  been  observed. 

*  Words  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  English  are  marked  with  )  (. 
This  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  hm. 

‘  Words  which  the  idiom  of  the  English  language  has  required  are 
enclosed  between  [  ]*  All  supplied  words  are  enclosed  within 

(  )•  ^ 

'  The  Hebrew  article,  when  prefixed  to  substantives,  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  thus  ‘  the’ ;  but  this  was  not  always  practicable  before 
participles  and  adjectives.  The  interrogative  is  marked  by  a  pre¬ 
fixed  (.?). 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  more  care  being  taken,  or  of 
pains  more  judiciously  applied  to  attain  the  object  in  view  than 
this  intcrlineary  Psalter  exhibits.  The  professions  of  the  preface 
are  adhered  to  throughout,  and  the  clearness  which  results  from 
this  is  well  seconded  by  the  neatness  and  distinctness  of  the  press- 
work.  In  this  respect  the  intcrlineary  Psalter  is  far  before  any 
other  interlincary  book  we  remember  to  have  seen.  We  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  it  to  those  who  approve,  as  to  a  certain  extent 
we  do,  of  the  use  of  such  liclps  at  the  commencement  of  the 
study  of  a  language.  Those  persons  will  assuredly  not  think 
their  money  ill  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  such  an  edition  as 
this. 

Both  this  and  the  last  noticed  Psalter  arc  finished  on  good 
but  fine  paper,  in  order  to  bind  in  a  thin  pocket  volume  with 
Messrs.  Baxter^s  new  Hebrew  English  Lexicon  which  w'c  re¬ 
cently  noticed.  Hebrew  students  ow'e  no  small  thanks  to  the 
enterprising  firm  which  has  supplied  them  with  so  many  admir- 

•  This  must  be  a  misprint.  A  few  examples  from  the  book  will  shew 

that  the  editor  meant  to  say:  ‘  words  which  the  idiom  of  the  linglish  lan¬ 
guage  has  not  required,  are  enclosed  between  [  ].’  The  following  ^'re  a 
lew  instances  taken  at  random  from  the  book.  *  Not  they  believed  [to]  his 
word,'  (Heb.  Ps.  cvi.  24.  ‘  Not  they  heard  [in]  the  voice  (Heb.  of 
Jehov.*in,’  Ps.  cvi.  2.').  *  I  said  in  my  haste  every  [the]  man  (Heb. 

J^>^)isa  liar,’  Ps.  cxvii.  II.  ‘Thou  hast  understood  [to]  my  thought 
(Heb.  afar  off.'  Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 
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able  aids  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  we  hope  that  their  gratitude  is 
being  rendered,  not,  like  the  approbation  of  critics,  in  mere 
praise,  but  in  the  substantial  form  of  a  steady  and  increasin<» 
demand  for  the  books. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  En^^. 
lishraan's  Hebrew  Concordance  which  we  reviewed  a  short  time 
since,  that  the  works  here  noticed  have  in  view  precisely  the 
same  end  with  that  concordance,  viz. :  to  facilitate  an  actpiaint- 
ance  with  the  inspired  treasures  of  divine  revelation.  lu 
closing  the  present  notice  we  take  the  opportunity  it  aflbrds  us 
of  ottering  a  suggestion  respecting  that  concordance  and  its 
Greek  companion,  which  we  omitted  in  its  proper  place.  AVe 
regretted,  when  the  article  in  question  luul  been  put  to  press, 
that  we  had  neglected  to  draw'  the  attention  of  missionaries  and 
missionary  societies  to  those  eoncordjinces.  To  all  missionaries 
who  are  engaged  in  preparing  translations  of  the  holy  scriptures 
into  the  languages  of  the  heathen,  those  works  are  calcidatcd 
to  render  very  important  aid ;  and  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion, 
and  one  which  we  are  anxious  to  express,  that  the  missionary 
station  which  is  destitute  of  a  copy  of  them,  wants  one  of  the 
most  convenient  aids  which  literary  diligence  has  ever  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  great  enterprize  of  communicating  the  word  of 
life  to  the  heathen. 


Art.  IV. — Heidelberg t  and  the  tray  thither.  By  Nil.  London  :  Dyer 

and  Co.,  Paternoster- How.  1845. 

In  this  little  book,  there  are  so  many  good  and  practical  remarks 
on  German  travels,  and  German  society ;  and  so  much  beauty 
in  many  of  its  descriptions  of  German  scenes,  that  w  e  regret  to 
be  compelled  to  notice  several  rather  serious  superttuities  in  its 
contents,  and  a  few’  deformities  in  its  style.  But  we  would 
willingly  make  it  a  valuable  little  companion  to  our  wandering 
countrymen,  the  more  vjiluable  because  even  more  portable,  by 
suggesting  a  few'  improvements  in  the  future  editions,  to  which 
we  predict  it  will  run. 

Even  taken  as  it  is,  some  half  dozen  obsen  ations  make  it  w  ell 
worth  buying  by  all  who  would  prepare  in  their  wiutcris  select 
reading  for  as  pleasant  and  profitable  an  excursion  next  sum¬ 
mer  near  home,  as  the  whole  w  orld  offers,  viz.,  one  through  HoU 
land  to  Heidelberg,  as  the  author  advises ;  but  returning  home 
by  a  new  route,  which  w  e  will  venture  to  otter  as  in  more  respects 

than  one,  a  welcome  addition  to  his  book. 

Having  given  sonic  useful  rules  how  a  family  may  bivst  esta¬ 
blish  themselves  at  Heidelberg,  the  place  of  his  residence,  the 
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author  recommends  two  or  three  other  things  neeessar}'  to  be 
observed,  to  ^  get  on  comfortably  ^ : — 

'  Do  not  allow  your  servants  to  borrow  any  thing  of  other  people 
in  the  house.  Pay  for  every  thing  in  ready  money,  and  pay  it  your¬ 
self,  not  through  your  servants.  Bills  are  unsafe  things  any  where, 
but  particularly  abroad.  If  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  to  your 
landlord,  make  it  yourself,  and  not  through  your  domestics. 

‘The  main  thing,  however,  is  the  agreement;  without  it,  every 
other  precaution  will  fail  to  secure  your  comfort.’ 

The  form  of  such  an  agreement  is  accordingly  given  by  Nil 
in  German  ;  and  he  adds  a  wise  recommendation  to  have  every 
thing  in  *  black  and  white, ^  et^en  down  to  the  agreed  price  of  any 
article  of  dress,  (pp.  215 — IG.) 

We  add  to  our  author^s  cjuitionary  motives  for  this  practice, 
that  it  gradu.ally  iiccumulates  a  stock  of  authentic  information, 
sometimes  important  to  be  had  at  hand,  and  always  calculated 
to  improve  the  journals  of  those  who  keep  them,  or  to  instruct 
inquisitive  friends. 

The  advice  as  to  the  stock  of  clothes  and  other  personal  eon- 
venicnces  to  be  carried  out  from  Kngland,  is  generally  sound ; 
but  an  e.\cc|)tion  must  be  made  in  at  least  one  article,  Gennan 
stockingsy  all  kinds  of  which  the  author  stoutly  condemns.  We 
could  tell  him  of  more  than  one  village  near  IleYdclberg,  where 
he  may  get  better  and  cheaper  shooting  and  walking  liose,  than 
can  be  found  in  any  lane  in  Nottingham. 

For  NiPs  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  some  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  sweet  scenes  about  Heidelberg,  wc  must  be  content  to  refer 
generally  to  the  book,  in  pages  MG  to  1  IH,  1()2  to  I7G,  11)1  to 
iiOG,  including  an  amusing  and  useful  storv  to  those  who  may 
ho  disposed  to  follow  his  steps  in  a  trout -fishing  excursion. 
These  and  several  other  passages  abound  in  poetical  images, 
expressed  in  refined  language,  and  the  book  has  further  merits 
in  numerous  details,  about  steamers,  and  inns,  and  lodgings, 
which  w  ill  fully  repay  its  price. 

We  turn  to  its  faults ;  which  are  somewhat  formidable,  if 
indeed  our  opinion  be  just  that,  in  a  volume  of  tw'o  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pages, .  the  w  hole  of  chapters  iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viii., 
mid  xi.,  and  very  large  portions  of  chapters  ix.,  x.,  xii.,  and  xiii., 
miiounting,  altogether,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  cither 
do  not  concern  ‘  Heidelberg y  and  the  way  to  ity  at  all,  or  are 
expressed  in  terms  altogether  beneath  the  general  style  of  the 
book. 

hat,  for  instance,  can  the  condition  of  Belgium*,  through 
which  country  Nil  does  not  even  pass,  have  to  do  with  a  resi- 

•  pp.  155  and  17-* 
e  e  c 
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clcncc  in  Heidelberg,  and  the  journey  tlntlicr  tlirougli  Holland  ? 
Nil  is  conscious  of  his  error.  He  ^cannot  get  on  without  di- 
gresslons*  He  says  he  rambles  into  Jlclgium  wlien  he  'ouglit 
to  have  been  in  Baden.^  (p.  157.)  His  excuse  is,  that  he  is 
NOT  used  to  irriting  books,*  (p.  32.)  Our  vocation  of  critic  per¬ 
mits  us  to  observe,  then,  for  his  instruction,  that  it  is  a  golden 
rule  to  preserve  an  unitii  in  authorship.  Above  all,  in  a  book  of 
travels,  it  is  indispensable  to  write  about  the  country  you  are 
travelling  in,  and  as  much  as  may  be  about  this  country  alone. 

Again,  the  discussion  about  Puseyism  and  the  (diurcli  of 
England,  when  the  autlior  is  at  Mainz,  is  sadly  out  of  place, 
(pp.  81— 91.) 

Liking  for  Nil’s  book,  which  treats  admirably  of  many  things, 
])Cople,  and  places  about  Heidelberg,  familiar  to  us,  is  the 
motive  for  our  thus  advising  him  to  correct  it ;  and  we  insist 
on  his  unsparingly  striking  out  all  such  trivial  jokes  as  those 
about  Ned  Shcety,  the  Irishman,  and  the  Scotchman’s  pigs, 
(p.  157.) 

We  share  the  author’s  preference  of  the  Moselle  to  the 
lihinc.  At  least,  w’e  advise  all  travellers  to  Heidelberg  to 
come  home  cither  that  way  through  Treves,  and  Luxcml)ourgh, 
or  by  Zwcybruck,  or  Deuxponts,  and  Bichard  Cocur  de  Lion’s 
famous  place  of  confinement,  towards  Lille — Cassel,  and  C'alais. 
The  voyage  out  sliould  be  made  through  Holland ^  as  Nil  recom¬ 
mends.  But  the  return  sliould  be  in  October  by  this  new  wav 
among  the  most  delightful  scenes  in  Old  Europe,  Celtic  Enroix', 
Roman  Europe,  and  Europe  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modern 
times — rich  in  every  recollection  of  history,  and  in  every  variety 
of  nature,  and  ending  in  the  shortest  possible  sea  voyage,  that 
from  Calais  to  Dover. 


Art.  V. — Memoirs  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  (Count  of  Albany),  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Young  Pretender ;  with  Notices  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1715.  By  Charles  Jjouis  Klose,  Esq.  2  Vols.  London;  Colburn. 

Just  one  hundred  years  have  passed  away,  since  our  great¬ 
grandfathers,  and  grandmothers,  in  the  midst  of  their  steady, 
quiet,  prosperous,  though  somewhat  common-place  avocations; 
in  the  midst  of  their  formal  tea-drinkings,  and  sober  club-iueet- 
ings ;  in  the  midst,  alas !  even  of  their  boasts  of  ‘  liberty  and 
property,’  of  *  Protestant  ascendancy,’  '  our  glorious  constitu¬ 
tion/  and  the  undoubted  right  of  Britannia  to  rule  the  waves 
were  startled  by  the  incredible  intelligence,  that  the  young 
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rrctcndcr,  luul  not  only  landctl  in  Scotland,  and  been  received 
by  the  Iligliland  clans  with  cntliusiain,  but  had  actually  crossed 
the  border,  and  was  inarehin",  with  no  one  could  tell  how  many 
thousand  wild  Highlanders,  direct  upon  London!  It  is  indeed 
ciu*ious,  and  to  those  who  at  the  distance  of  a  century  view  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  even  amusing,  to  observe 
how  after  detcrminatcly  refusing  to  believe  that  there  was  the 
slightest  truth  in  the  existing  rumours,  the  good  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  when  convinced,  though  bitterly  against  their  wills,  of  the 
contrary,  starting  uj)  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  so  great  as  almost 
to  prevent  their  helping  themselves,  passed  within  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  days,  from  the  one  extreme  of  confirmed 
scepticism,  to  the  opposite  one  of  indiscriminate  belief. 

AVhcii  a  short  time  since  v>c  passed  some  pleasant  mornings 
turning  over  several  volumes  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  long- 
remembered  ^  vear  forty-five,^  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  this. 
At  the  very  period  of  the  young  Pretcuder^s  landing — even  a 
fortnight  Later,  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  sending  the 
most  urgent  letters  into  Scotland,  and  his  brother  Henry 
Pelham — the  actual  prime  minister,  remarked  in  a  eonfidential 
note  to  Lord  Hardwick,  ‘  I  never  was  in  so  much  apprehen¬ 
sion  as  at  present,^  the  leading  papers  still  keep  on  prosing  .about 
Hhe  b.alance  of  pow'cr  in  Europe’ — that  darling  topic  of  our 
great-grandfathers — .about  *  reasons  why  Alarshall  Saxe  should 
not  have  w  on  the  battle  of  Fontcuoy,Nvith  eulogies  on  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  and  occ.asion.al  grumblings  about  Hanover.  Even 
when  the  fact  that  the  heir  of  the  Stu.arts  had  .actually  landed 
could  no  longer  be  unknown,  the  whole  newspaper  press  with 
perverse  unanimity  agree  in  viewing  the  account  .as  apocryphal, 
and  as  being  doubtless  one  of  those  convenient  falsehoods,  which 
the  Jacobites  were  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  j)ut  forth. 
The  truth  re.ally  was,  that,  th.anks  to  Walpole — who  of  all  men 
w.xs  most  indebted  to  the  Pretender,  for  the  good  service  his 
dre.adcd  name  h.ad  done,  .as  w'ord  of  fear,’  both  to  a  stubborn 
king,  and  a  timid  parliament, — the  cry  of  ‘  wolf’  had  been  r.aised 
so  often,  th.at,  just  as  in  the  fable,  w  hen  he  was  actually  at  the 
door,  no  one  believed  it.  It  waas  this  perverse  popular  disbelief 
^  hich  added  so  Largely  to  the  .anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
ministry,  and  doubtless,  greatly  encouraged  the  hopes  <)f  the 
young  adventurer  as  to  a  rc-.action  throughout  England  in  his 
favour. 

At  length — ^a  change  comes  o’er  the  spirit’  of  those  d.aily 
papers ;  and  they  all  suddenly  find  that  the  country  is  likely 
to  fall  a  prey  to  ‘a  horrid  popish,  devilish,  Jacobitical  plot,  as 
one  of  them  expresses  it,  for  the  second  city  of  the  empire  is 
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actually  in  possession  of  the  young  Pretender,  ami  Slames  viii. 
of  Scotland,  and  iii.  of  England,  has  been  proclaimed  king  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh !  And  now,  most  curious  and  amusing 
is  the  change  of  tone  and  feeling.  The  '  Daily  Advertiser,'  the 
‘  (icneral  Evening  Post,'  the  ‘  Westminster  Journal,'  leave,  with 
one  accord,  the  balance  of  power,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  even 
Hanover,  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  forthw  ith  iiaming  letters, 
brimfnl  of  loyalty,  from  some  half  dozen  Juniuses  and  Scaevolas 
appeared,  intermixed  with  wretched  doggrel  setting  forth  the 
]>leasure  of  dying  for  ‘  Oreat  (leorgc  our  King,'  and  our  ‘  glorious 
constitution and  exhibiting  historical  parallels  about  as  vera¬ 
cious  as  many  of  those  of  the  British  Beformation  Society. 
Among  the  minor  papers  this  newly  awakened  enthusiasm 
displays  itself  most  laughably,  sometimes  by  stirring  addresses 
to  all  ‘beef-eating  BriUms,'  sometimes  by  pathetic  exhortations 
to  ‘  Protestant  boys,'  or  ‘jolly  tars,’  while  the  ‘  liondon  Penny 
Post,'  forthwith  places  in  bold  type  at  tlie  foot  of  the  lirst  page, 

‘  No  wooden  shoes,'  ‘  No  arbitrary  pow  er.' 

Happily  for  our  forefathers,  indeed,  even  for  us,  this  violent 
re-action  saved  our  country  from  a  third  inflict  ion  of  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  for  these  extravagant  fears  did  good  service  hy  their 
very  violence,  in  thoroughly  arousing  the  public  mind,  w  hieh  in 
tliosc  (piiet  and  prosperous  days  had  slumbered  so  souiullv  as 
actually  to  require  being  most  vigorously  awakened.  But  the 
shock  of  this  aw  akening  w  as  long  felt,  and  some  of  our  readers 
can  doubtless  remember  the  solemn  earnestness  with  which 

old  men  would  relate  their  reminiscences  of  ‘  the  fortv-live.' 

*  ^ 

I'lie  work  before  ns,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  is 
translated  from  the  German,  appears  to  have  been  published  a 
few’  years  since :  though  neither  the  place  where  it  was  published, 
nor  the  time,  are  told  us.  It  is  on  the  whole,  a  well  w  ritten  and 
tolerably  correct  work ;  but  it  aims  rather  at  being  a  biography 
of  the  last  prince  of  the  Stuart  race,  than  an  historical  memoir 
of  that  stirring  episode,  which  forms  the  only  ])ortion,  worthy 
n'cord,  of  a  life  lengthened  out  to  almost  fourscore  years.  In 
the  career  of  Charles  lOdward,  except  as  connected  with  his  wild 
and  romantic  expedition  to  England,  our  readers  can  t(‘el  little 
interest;  we  shall,  therefore,  coniine  our  attention  chielly  to  this 
event,  correcting  or  supplying  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  the 
occasional  mistakes  or  deficiencies  of  the  author,  by  notices 
drawn  from  more  authentic  sources. 

To  any  one  who  looks  over  the  history  of  our  country  from 
the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  to  the  period  we  are  now  entering 
on,  the  utter  w’ant  of  principle  in  successive  ministries  must 
excite  the  utmost  disgust.  AVheu  we  read, — not  in  histories 
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written  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  but  iu  letters,  never 
intended  to  meet  auv  eve  but  that  for  whieli  thev  were  written,— 
tlie  shameless  bargaiiiinj?s  for  plaees  and  pensions;  the  undis- 
j'uised  contempt  of  high  principle,  even  of  truth ;  the  constant 
coquetting,  nay,  sometimes  aetual  collusion  with  the  family  to 
whose  expulsion  these  very  men  owed  their  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  we  can  with  dilHculty  believe  that  scarcely  two — 
iu  the  earlier  instances,  but  one  generation,  separated  these 
degenerate  Englishmen  from  the  noble  spirits  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  we  feel  half  angry  at  the  eulogies  })ronounced  on 
such  a  state  of  things,  by  a  \Vatts,  a  Doddridge,  and  even  by  a 
Bradbury.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important  when  viewing  this 
period,  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  outrageous  tyranny  of  the 
two  later  Stinu'ts,  from  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  the 
Revolution  of  eighty-eight  delivered  our  fathers,  hut  also  the 
general  character  of  the  succeeding  governments.  While 
the  metij  AVhig  and  Tory,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  may 
be  most  justly  denounced,  many  of  their  measures — iu  their  home 
policy,  esj)ecially — are  deserving  of  much  praise.  Commerce, 
which  under  the  Stuarts  had  always  languished,  received  a 
fresh  impulse  from  the  i)eriod  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  under  the 
protection  of  our  triunn)hant  navy,  our  merchant  vessels  swe()t 
from  lludson^s  Bay  to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  visited  the  farthest 
East,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  mightier  empire  than  the 
sons  of  Timour  could  ever  establish.  Trade  too,  w  as  j>roteeted, 
for  there  were  few  vexatious  imposts — the  excise  laws,  not 
having  been  past  until  17  l!2,  and  manufactures  were  greatly 
encouraged;  so  that  with  the  exception  of  the  crisis  denomi¬ 
nated  the  ^  South  Sea  Bubble,^ — in  itself  a  proof  of  prosperity, 
since  it  is  only  where  money  is  abundant,  that  such  wild  sjUTU- 
lations  have  any  chance  of  success — Jhigland  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  gradually  rising  to  wealth  and  importance, 
hitherto  unattained.  Indeed  some  political  economists  incline  to 
view’  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century  as  the  most  steadihj 
prosperous  period  of  our  history. 

As  a  natural  consecpience,  the  mercantile  interest  rose  in 
importance,  and  even  in  documents  of  (lucen  Anne’s  days,  we 
can  perceive  the  growing  attention  paid  by  each  ministry  to 
‘the  mercha!its  and  bankers,’ — the  attention  to  the  latter  class, 
probably,  however,  growing  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
nationai  debt. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  the  countrj’ 
gentlemen  generally,  found  themselves  comparatively  neglected  ; 
Hud  as  a  matter  of  course  directed  their  anxious  thoughts  *  over 
the  water.’  Now  although  the  ministers  might  occasionally  cast 
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R  {jinnee  thither  themselves,  this  was  not  to  be  allowv^^tl  to  others 
and  the  very  men  therefore  who  were  engaged  in  secret  corres¬ 
pondence  with  St.  Germains,  exhibited  the  most  patriotic 
activity  in  arresting  some  junior  branch  of  an  old  catholic 
familv,  or  in  sending  some  Jacobite  gentleman  to  the  Tower 
Wc,  who  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  their  ])rivate  thouglits 
with  their  public  conduct,  arc  naturally  indignant  at  such  treason, 
— not  against  reigning  families,  or  governments,  as  such, — hut 
against  truth  and  principle ;  yet  to  our  forefathers,  who  could 
only  judge  of  these  men  by  their  overt  acts,  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  they  appeared  true  patriots.  They  protested  their 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  England  certainly 
was  prosperous  ;  they  reiterated  their  i)rofessions  of  attachment 
to  religious  liberty,  and  those  who  had  been  years  ago  impri¬ 
soned  for  nonconformity,  looked  complacently  on  tlicir  com¬ 
modious  meeting-houses,  and  admiring  a  king  who  received 
their  addresses  with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  them  that  hand  to 
kiss,  naturally  believed  all  that  was  told  them. 

Nor  arc  we  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  protestations  either 
of  king,  or  minister  were  hollow.  The  house  of  llrunswiek 
from  its  accession  stood  pledged  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the 
two  grand  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  right  of 
a  people  to  choose  its  ow  n  rulers,  and  the  right  of  every  sub¬ 
ject  to  choose  his  own  religion.  With  many  ‘  short  comings’  on 
these  all  important  subjects,  they  were  still  in  the  main  adhered 
to,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges;  and  that  it 
was  indispensable  thus  to  adhere,  seems  to  us  emphatically 
proved  by  the  whole  career  of  that  minister  of  thirty  years 
standing, — Walpole,  who  though  he  scrupled  at  few*  things, 
never  dared  to  attack  these. 

Although  it  would  be  asserting  too  much  to  say  that  the  first 
two  Georges  were  jwpular,  still,  w'c  are  inelincd  to  believe  that 
thev  were  more  so  than  either  Charles,  or  James.  The  nier- 
chants,  traders,  and  manufacturers,  together  with  their  numerous 
dependents,  were  wholly  in  their  favour.  The  ohl  Whig  nobi- 
litv,  and  their  tenantry  were  also  ;  while  that  large  class  of 
gentry,  or  smidl  landholders,  who  had  no  violent  })olitical  pre¬ 
dilections,  would  (piietly  fall  in  with  the  system  of  ‘  things  as 
they  arc,  as  a  matter  of  course.’  The  strong  hold  ot  Jaeo- 
bitism  in  England,  was,  therefore,  among  those  few  noblemen, 
who  though  tliey’  luid  not  risked  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates, 
still  professed  sympathy  w  ith  the  exiled  family ;  among  the 
Homan  Catholic  families,  and  their  tenantiy  in  the  north,  ami 
north-western  parts  of  England,  and  among  that  certainly  too 
numerous  class  of  country  gentlemen,  w  hose  pleasant  occupa- 
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tiou  under  the  Stuarts  had  been  to  liunt  hares,  and  noneon- 
formists,  but  wlio  being  now  strietly  eonlined  to  the  smaller 
game,  were  loud  in  their  abuse  of  ‘  Hanover  rats/ 

Sucli,  we  think,  was  the  state  of  parties  in  England  about 
the  period  we  liavc  now  to  consider.  In  Scotland,  liowcver, 
tlic  case  was  widely  dillerent.  Ever  since  the  liestoration,  tlie 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nobility  had  adhered  to  the  Stuarts, 
not  only  from  political  predilection,  but  from  national  feeling. 
They  were  ‘  their  ain  kings,^  and  with  the  spirit  of  clansmen 
they  followed  their  banner.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of 
the  lliglihinds  were  at  this  period  considered  by  the  Low- 
landers  as  a  different  race ;  but  these  were  all  bound  to  tlie  house 
of  Stuart,  not  only  from  the  principle  of  clanship,  but  by  the 
stronger  bond  of  a  similar  religious  faith.  Among  the  inhal>itants 
of  Scotland,  the  house  of  Erunswick  could  count,  therefore, 
upon  few  beside  the  JiOwland  gentry  and  the  traders  in  the 
towns.  These  might  have  done  much  as  a  counterbalance ; 
hut  the  Act  of  Union,  which  deprived  Scotland  of  her  ancient 
parliament,  and  which  after  violent  opposition  was  passed 
in  1707,  greatly  alienated  the  minds  of  this  class  from  England, 
by  them,  no  less  than  by  the  decided  Jacobites,  it  was  viewed 
ns  a  degradation ;  and  the  very  i)rotcction  which  it  afforded  ap¬ 
peared  only  as  part  of  a  deeply-laid  scheme  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty. 

The  first  attempt  to  re-establish  the  Stuart  dynasty,  grew  out 
of  the  general  discontent  expressed  at  the  Union,  and  it  failed 
rather  from  bad  management  than  from  want  of  encouragement, 
so  far  as  Scotland  was  involved.  Thirty  years  passed  ere  a  se- 
cond  attempt  was  made,  and  then  the  grandson  of  James  ii., 
the  eldest  son  of  the  IVetender,  was  the  leader. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Young  l^rctcndcr,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  was  born  at  Uome  on  the  last  (lay  of  the  year  1720, 
amid  the  thunders  of  artillery  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ami 
thcgratulationsof  the  Pope  and  Cardinals;  the  former  present¬ 
ing  the  father  and  mother,  each,  with  10,000  scudi.  Ihe  infant, 
immediately  after  his  birth,  was  exhibited  to  a  crowd  of  Italian 
prelates  and  nobles,  among  whom  mingled  a  lew  Scotch  and 
Knglish,  upon  a  state-bed,  under  a  sjilendid  canopy,  while  in 
the  popc\s  own  chapel,  and  in  his  presence,  a  solemn  le  Drum 
was  chanted.  All  this  was,  we  think,  sulliciently  un-English ; 
nor  was  the  education  of  the  young  prince  conducted  in  a  less 
foreign  manner.  His  first  instructors — it  by  such  a  name  they 
could  be  called — were  the  Earl,  and  the  (,ountess  of  Inverness, 
the  openly  avowed  ndstress  of  his  father,  and  a  Miss  Sheldon. 
Subsequently  he  w’as  taken  nmhn*  the  care  of  his  injured  mother, 
a  princess  descended  from  John  Sobieski,an(l  by  her  committed  to 
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the  superintendence  of  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  and  afterwards 
of  one  Thomas  Sheridan.  The  writer  of  the  work  before 
complains  of  Lord  Mahon’s  remark,  that  Charles  Edward  was 
*  deficient  in  the  most  common  elements  of  knowledjre,’  but  he 
altogether  fails  to  disprove  it.  In  1735,  Charles  lost  his  mother, 

and  the  father  now  led  a  more  retired  life  than  ever, _ 

spending  his  morning  in  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  a  wife,  whose 
days  liad  been  shortened  by  his  infidelity,  and  then  partaking 
dinner  ‘  with  ten  persons  attached  to  his  eourt,’  whom  he  left 
early  in  the  evening.  This  mode  of  life  must  have  been  sutli- 
ciently  monotonous  and  w  earisome  to  a  spirited  boy ;  but  in  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  sent,  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  in  order  that  he  might  be  initiated  into  the  art  of 
war,  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta.  Before  his  departure,  Charles  had 
an  inteniew  with  Pope  Clement  xii.,  by  whom  he  was  always 
recognised  as  heir -apparent  of  the  British  throne,  and  as  such 
honoured  with  an  arm-chair;  and  from  the  hands  of  the  ruler 
of  papal  Christendom,  the  young  aspirant,  on  w  horn  the  eyes  of 
80  many  episcopalians  were  fixed  in  longing  aliection,  received 
the  payment  of  his  military’  outfit. 

That  a  ‘  true  prince,’  even  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  three- 
quarters,  should  exhibit  marvellous  wisdom  and  marvellous  in¬ 
trepidity,  was  a  matter  of  course:  but  that  his  cousin  l)ou 
Carlos,  of  Spain,  should  have  presented  him  with  a  valuable 
jew  el,  and  sainted  him  by  the  title  of  ‘  Prince  of  Wales,’  show  s, 
we  think,  that  the  boy,  even  at  that  early  age,  possessed  an 
euergv'  of  character  which  the  enemies  of  England  rejoiced  to 
behold. 

In  September  young  Charles  returned  to  Rome,  waited  on 
the  pope,  and  on  this  occasion  received  from  him  ^  a  special 
bull,  declaring  him  (pialified  to  enjoy  fill  spiritual  benefices,  and 
conferring  on  him  the  general  expectancy  of  the  same.’  The 
wording  of  this  is  very  obscure,  probably  arising  from  a  double 
translation ;  still  it  shows  plainly  enough  by  how  many  links 
the  Pope  sought  to  bind  the  aspirant  to  the  British  throne  to 
him.  A  second  time  young  Charles  ‘  smelt  gunpow  der,’  during 
the  campaign  of  the  allied  army  in  Lombardy.  The  time,  how¬ 
ever,  approached,  when  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  make  a 
tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  This  took  place  in 
1737 ;  when  he  adopted  the  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and  set 
out  w  ith  a  suite  of  about  ten  persons. 

*  With  this  view'  he  left  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  passed 
through  Loretto,  Bologna,  Parma,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Venice.  At 
the  last  named  city  he  made  some  stay,  and  returned  by  Padua,  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  Florence,  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  again  on  the  0th  of 
July.  During  this  tour  the  young  prince  had  been  the  object  of  much 
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respectful  attention.  In  Bologna,  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  four  senators,  came  to  wait  upon  him ;  in  Genoa,  the  same 
compliment  was  paid  him  by  the  Spanish  envoy  and  the  heads  of  the 
noble  houses;  and  at  Milan  he  was  visited  by  the  aged  General  von 
Traun,  then  governor  of  Lombardy.  In  Venice,  he  was  not  only 
invited  to  the  senate,  but  the  seat  was  assigned  to  him  that  had 
usually  been  reserved  for  crowned  heads  when  they  visited  the  city. 
At  Venice  also  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring,  for  about  an 
hour,  in  the  Church  of  St.  George,  with  the  young  Elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  who  afterwards  wore  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  under 
the  title  of  Charles  vii.  In  Florence  a  variety  of  balls  and  enter¬ 
tainments  were  given  in  honour  of  the  Count  of  Albany’s  visit;  and 
at  the  court  he  would  likewise  have  been  an  object  of  the  most 
marked  attention,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jealous  interference  of  the 
English  minister.  This  interference  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  steps  to  wdiich  the  prince’s  Italian  tour  gave  rise  in  London. 
The  British  government,  without  the  least  reserve,  required  of  Guas- 
talli,  the  Genoese  resident  secretary  at  London,  that  he  should  inti¬ 
mate  to  the  authorities  of  the  republic,  that  its  interests  would  be 
better  consulted  by  showing  respect  to  the  reigning  dynasty  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts;  and  tlie  reception  which 
Charles  had  met  with  in  Venice  was  taken  so  much  amiss,  that  Busi- 
nicllo,  the  Venetian  resident  in  London,  was  directed,  without  cere¬ 
mony,  to  leave  England  within  three  days  ’ — vol.  i.  pp.  11*2 — Il4. 


The  conduct  of  the  British  adininistnitioii  on  this  occjusion 
was,  however,  strictly  in  accordance  with  international  law. 

Our  author,  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  indulges  in  much  sen¬ 
timental  tw  addle,  such  as  the  eager  glances  of  his  hero  ‘  toward 
the  open  sea,’  and  his  anxiety  to  '  distinguish  the  British  Hag.’ 
Now  these  arc  no  proofs  of  his  love  for  England.  Indeed,  for 
her,  her  institutions,  and  her  people,  how  could  he  have  any? 
Tlie  resident  at  Rome  from  his  earliest  years,  the  favorite  pro- 
tv(jc  of  the  Rope,  the  son  of  a  foreign  mother,  of  a  loreign-born 
father — surrounded,  too,  by  friends  who  viewed  the  restoration 
of  his  family  as  a  conquest,  what  sympathy  could  he  possibly 
have  with  England? 

We  have  thus  minutely  traced  the  early  career  of  (^harles, 
because,  for  w  ant  of  contemplating  their  hero  before  he  appears 
on  the  stage  of  public  life,  many  historians  liave  altogether 
mistaken  liis  character,  and  consei|nently  his  motives.  It 
has  been  forgetfulness  of  this,  that  has  exhibited  (Vomwell  ns 
the  personal  enemy  of  the  king;  whereas  a  referenec  to  his  early 
history  will  prove,  that  of  all  the  agents  in  the  great  civil  war, 
he  stands  freest  from  such  a  charge.  It  has  been  forgetfulness, 
or  neglect  of  this,  that  has,  in  the  ease  liefore  ns,  induei  d  many 
writers  to  believe  that  the  young  Rretcnder  actually  felt  a  love 
for  Britain ;  whereas,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  early  years, 
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lie  must  have  felt  quite  as  much  love  for  Sweden  or  Beinnark. 
That  he  was  anxious  to  become  king  of  Great  Britain  is  evident 
and  the  reasons  arc  evident  also ;  but  as  to  true  English  feeliinr^ 
the  young  Pretender,  and  the  ‘wee  German  lairdie,’  might  just 
shake  hands  about  it. 

Up  to  1711  Europe  had  enjoyed  tolerable  repose.  At  this 
period  the  war  of  the  queen  of  llungar}-,  ;is  it  was  in  England 
popularly  called,  began.  In  171'3,  England  took  the  part, 
and  it  certainly  was  the  side  of  justice,  of  !Maria  Theresa;  aiul 
Erance,  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  I'o  take  advantage  of  this  war, 
to  advance  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts,  seemed  to  the  Scottish 
Jacobites  most  desirable;  and  they  accordingly  formed  an 
association  for  the  purjiosc.  Almost  simultaneously  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  English  Jacobites  was  formed;  and  both  the  Scotch 
and  English  urged  upon  the  old  Pretender  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  aid  of  Erance.  Cardinal  Elcurv,  in  answer  to 
James’s  application,  promised  13,000  men  to  be  landed  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  and  10,000,  under  ^Marshal  Saxo,  to  he 
landed  near  lx)ndon.  We  think  this  alone  suflieient  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  Jacobite  statement,  that  the  country  was  readv 
to  hail  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  Preparations  went  on,  young 
Charles  was  invited  to  Erance,  and  the  old  Pretender  put  forth 
two  proclamations  appointing  his  son  regent,  and  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  up  arms.  These  procla- 
matious  arc  not  given ;  but  they  should  have  been,  since  to  us 
their  animus  is  ccrtjiinlv  that  of  a  man  who  considers  himself 
robbed  of  his  property,  and  determined  to  recover  it  hy  all 
means. 

Early  in  17 14  Charles  set  out  for  Paris.  Eifteen  ships  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates  soon  after  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Channel ;  and  a  message  from  the  king  to  the  parliament,  and 
addresses  from  both  liouscs  full  of  lovaltv,  showed  that  the 
nation  was  aware  of  the  enterprize.  By  a  singular  intervention 
— may  we  not  call  it — of  Providence,  this  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
a  violent  storm,  in  which  several  transports  with  troops  were 
lost,  many  vessels  dismasted,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
War  was  now  declared  against  Eranec ;  the  alarm  at  the  in¬ 
tended  invasion  subsided;  and,  occupied  in  the  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary’s  war,  as  it  was  called,  all  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  seems  to  have  passed  away. 

Not  until  the  next  spring  did  the  young  adventurer  make 
his  second  attempt ;  and  then,  wearied  at  the  delays  ot  the 
Eicnch  government,  he  actually  embarked  without  their  aid. 
Eor  the  necessary  expenses  he  pawned  his  jewels,  which  seem 
to  have  been  very  valuable ;  two  of  his  adherents  raised  him 
ISO, (XX)  livres;  and  Antony  Walsh,  a  Jacobite  settled  at 
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Nantes,  and  one  lluttledge,  supplied  the  two  vessels,  together 
with  arms  and  powder,  in  which  he  was  to  sail  for  Scotland. 
Again  delays  took  place,  but  at  length,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  they  left  Belle-Isle.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage  the 
two  yessels  fell  in  with  the  Lion,  a  fifty-cight-gun  ship,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  gallant  Captain  Brett,  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Anson^s  Voyage.  The  larger  vessel  engaged  the  Lion,  but 
was  compelled  to  put  into  Brest ;  while  the  1  lentcllo,  on  board 
which  Charles  was,  escaped.  The  following  day,  however,  the 
little  vessel  was  cluiscd  by  an  English  man-of-war;  but  at  length 
it  safely  anchored  in  the  small  island  of  Erisea,  one  of  the  He¬ 
brides,  on  the  2nd  of  August. 

*  On  the  following  morning,  Charles  sent  a  messenger  to  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Clanranald,  the  proprietor  of  that  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  his  cause.  Clanranald 
happened  to  be  absent  on  the  mainland  ;  the  prince,  therefore,  de¬ 
spatched  a  second  messenger  to  Clanranald’s  uncle,  Macdonald  of 
Boisdale,  who  chanced  at  the  time  to  bo  in  the  vicinity,  and  whom 
he  invited  to  repair  immediately  on  board  of  the  Dentelle.  Boisdale 
appeared,  but  only  to  express  his  firm  conviction  that  the  enterprise 
must  necessarily  end  in  disaster ;  without  the  least  reserve,  he  called 
it  one  verging’on  insanity  ;  assured  the  prince  that,  as  he  had  arrived 
in  Scotland  without  French  aid,  he  must  neither  reckon  on  Clanra¬ 
nald,  nor  on  Alexander  Macdonald,  nor  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  two 
chiefs  on  whose  devotion  to  his  cause  Charles  had  placed  the  firmest 
reliance.  The  old  man  urged  the  immediate  return  of  the  whole 
expedition,  as  the  only  course  tlmt  remained  open.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Charles  employed  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  represent  his 
affairs  in  a  more  favourable  light  to  the  ancient  partisan  of  his 
family  ;  Boisdale  remained  inflexible,  and  went  back  to  his  isle  in  a 
boat.’ — ilf.  p.  18*2. 

The  little  vessel,  bearing  what  the  Jaeobites  fondly  called 
'  Ctesar  and  his  fortunes,^  next  anchored  on  the  coast  of  In¬ 
verness,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Clanranald  to  invite  him 
on  board,  but  he  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  coming  con¬ 
test. 

'  During  their  conversation,  Charles  and  the  chiefs  had  been 
walking'up  and  down  the  deck.  A  Highlander  stood  near  them, 
armed  at  all  points,  according  to  the  custom  of  tlic  country.  He  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Kinlocli  Moidart,  and  had  come  into  tlic  vessel 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  as  to  wlio  was  on  board.  Ihe  con¬ 
versation,  however,  to  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  had  made  him 
aware  of  the  truth,  and  had  evidently  thrown  him  into  the  greatest 
agitation.  When  he  gathered  from  the  discourse  that  the  stranger 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  lie  heard  his  chief  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  refuse  to  take  arms  for  their  rightful  sovereign,  as  they  believed 
him,  his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  shifted  his 
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place,  and  instinctively  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Charles  ob¬ 
served  the  excitement  of  the  young  mountaineer,  and  suddenly 
turned  upon  him  with  the  words,  ‘  Will  you,  at  least,  assist  me?' 
*  I  will,  I  will!’  cried  Ranald;  ‘though  no  other  man  in  the  lli^di- 
lands  should  draw  a  sword  for  you,  1  am  ready  to  die  for  you.’ 
Charles  eagerly  thanked  the  warm-hearted  youth,  saying  that  he 
only  wished  all  the  Highlanders  were  like  him.  The  implied  re¬ 
proach  was  scarcely  needed.  'I'he  enthusiasm  of  Ranald  immediately 
communicated  itself  to  the  chiefs.  The  voice  of  prudence  was  no 
longer  listened  to.  They  at  once  declared  themselves  ready  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  arm  their  countrymen 
once  more  for  the  house  of  Stuart,  if  the  prince  was  not  to  be  shaken 
in  his  resolution  to  hazard  everything  on  a  desperate  throw.’ — ib. 
pp.  184 — 186. 


Charles  now  landed.  He  was  eondueted  to  Rorodale,  and 
was  entertained  with  his  followers  by  Angus  Macdonald.  While 
here  the  highland  chieftains  flocked  to  him ;  and  when  he  went 
on  to  Kinloch  Moidart,  he  was  met  by  Murray  of  Broughton, 
the  chief  agent  of  the  Lowland  Jacobites.  The  time  had  now 
arrived  for  a  more  open  manifestation,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  Charles  unfurled  his  fathcr^s  banner  in  the  vale 
of  Glenfinnan. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  was  doing  in  England, 
and  the  answer  must  be,  just  nothing  at  all.  The  case  was,  that 
although  Henry  Pelham  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  were  leaders  of  the  ministry,  they  were  far  from  pos¬ 
sessing  even  the  usual  power,  much  less  that  power  which  was 
nocessaiy  for  men  with  such  responsibilities,  and  at  such  a 
crisis,  it  was  only  in  the  spring  that  they  had  been  able 
to  surmount  the  opposition  of  Lord  Granville,  and  his  party ; 
but  although  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  were  triumph¬ 
ant,  it  was  well  known  that  the  king  viewed  them  with  ab¬ 
solute  hatred.  Although,  too,  on  the  whole,  they"  had  a  ma¬ 
jority  among  their  colleagues,  still  there  were  some  that  ham¬ 
pered  them  greatly.  One  of  these  was  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
it  was  believed  would  willingly  give  in  his  adhesion  to  'James  iii. 
of  England,’  for  a  due  'consideration;’  and  the  ^Marejuess  ot 
Tweedale  was  another,  a  warm  friend  of  Lord  Granville,  and 
of  course  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Pelhams,  and  he  held  the 
important  oflicc  of  secretary"  of  state  for  Scotland. 

Prom  the  Pelham  correspondence  we  learn  that  Mr.  Trevor, 
minister  at  the  Hague,  sent  notice  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  young  Pretender  having  set  sail ;  and 
in  consecpience,  the  proclamation,  otfering  .€30,000  tor  him  it 
he  should  land,  appeared.  But  the  proclamation  excited  no 
attention,  and  a  fortnight  passed  away,  in  which  nothing  was 
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(lone  save  an  orient  message  to  the  king,  >vlio  >vas  in  Han¬ 
over,  entreating  his  return.  This  message  the  king  seems 
to  have  viewed  as  some  official  trick — Walpole  had  sufficiently 
accustomed  him  to  such  —  and  he  theretbre  did  not  hurry 
himself  to  comply.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Argylc 
was  in  daily  correspondence  with  the  ministers,  praying  Vor 
a  greater  military  force  to  be  sent  to  Scotland.  I1iis  was 
ricliculcd  by  the  Manpiess  of  Tweedale;  and  about  this  time 
Mr.  Pelham  writes,  am  not  so  apprehensive  of  the  zeal 
and  strength  of  our  enemies,  as  of  the  inability  or  languidncss 
of  our  friends.^  The  first  new  s  of  the  young  Pretender’s  land¬ 
ing,  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  awakened  fear  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  Highland  clans  were  Hocking 
to  the  adventurer,  and  his  army  was  daily  increasing :  and  at 
length  King  George,  on  the  31st,  returned  from  Hanover.  He 
received  the  Pelhams  very  coldly,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  the 
extent  of  the  rebellion,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  could  obtain  his  consent  to  the  return  of  four  regiments 
from  Flanders. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  part  of  the  Highland  army  entered 
Perth,  and  proclaimed  the  old  Pretender  king  at  the  cross,  and 
his  son  regent ;  and  the  news  of  this  sc'cms  at  length  to  have 
convinced  the  king  that  the  Pelhams  had  not  been  alarmed 
without  cause.  Fimn  Perth,  the  young  Pretender’s  progress 
toward  IMiuburgh  \vas  unopposcMl.  He  proc(*cdiMl,  crossing  the 
plain  of  Hannoekburn,  to  Falkirk,  and  thence  to  Innlithgow’. 
To  Julinburgh  his  march  was  now  directed,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  w  ho  only  ten  days  before  liad  sent  up  a  most  loyal  and 
dutiful  address  to  the  king,  saw’  the  city  gates  opened,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Pretender  (piietly  admitted.  ‘  It  puvssed  as  (piietly,’ 
says  Home,  ^  as  w  hen  one  guard  relieves  another.’ 

At  day-l)rcak,  the  Camerons  marched  up  to  the  cross,  and  there 
they  remained  until  mid-day. 

*  At  noon,  another  striking  spectacle  was  presented  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Edinburgh.  At  tiie  old  Cross,  already  so  renowntd  in 
Scottish  annuls,  the  heralds  and  pursuivants,  in  their  ancient  and 
gorgeous  ofiicial  costume,  came  forward  to  proclaim  King  James 
VIII,.  and  to  read  the  royal  declarations  and  commissions  of  regency, 
which  w’ere  received  by  the  populace  with  the  loudest  acclama¬ 
tions.  The  wild  music  of  llie  pibrochs  mingled  with  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd  ;  a  thousand  fair  hands  waved  with  white  handkerchiefs 
in  honour  of  the  day,  from  the  neighbouring  windows  and  balconies; 
and  Mrs.  Murray  of  Broughton,  a  lady  of  distinguished  beauty,  sat 
ou  horseback  near  the  Cross,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  distributing  white  cockades,  the  symbol  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
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*  The  excited  multitude,  however,  had  not  yet  beheld  the  hero  of 
the  day.  It  was  not  till  noon  that  Charles  set  forth  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  Ilolyrood  House,  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  To  arrive 
there,  it  was  neccessary  to  make  a  considerable  round,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  guns  of  the  castle.  lie  entered  the  King’s  Park  by  a 
breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  wall,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
palace  by  the  Duke’s  Walk,  so  termed  because  it  had  been  tlie 
favourite  resort  of  his  grandfather,  James  ii.,  when  he  resided  in 
Scotland,  as  Duke  of  York,  some  years  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  Thus  far  Charles  had  proceeded  on  foot,  but  the  gathering 
and  impatient  crowd  pressed  around  with  such  eagerness  to  kiss  his 
hand  or  touch  his  garments,  that  he  was  forced  to  mount  on  horse¬ 
back,  when  he  continued  his  way,  with  the  Duke  of  Perth  on  one 
side  and  Lord  Elcho,  who  had  joined  him  the  preceding  night,  on 
the  other.  His  noble  mien  and  his  graceful  horsemanship,  says 
Mahon,  could  not  fail  to  strike  even  the  most  indifferent  spectators; 
and  they  were  scarcely  less  pleased  at  his  national  dress — a  tartan 
coat,  a  blue  bonnet  with  a  white  cockade,  and  a  star  of  theorder  of 
St.  Andrew.  With  fonder  partiality,  the  Jacobites  compared  his 
features  to  those  of  his  ancestor,  Robert  Bruce,  or  sought  some  other 
resemblance  among  the  pictures  of  his  ancestors  that  still  decorate 
the  gallery  of  Ilolyrood.  The  joy  of  the  adherents  of  his  house 
knew  no  bounds.  The  air  resounded  with  their  acclamations ;  and 
as  lie  rode  onward,  *  his  boots  were  dimmed  with  their  kisses  and 
tears.’  The  palace  of  his  ancestors  was  found  by  Charles  nearly 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  his  grandfather  had  left  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  catholic  chapel,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
populace  in  1638.  The  long  deserted  chambers  were  that  evening 
enlivened  by  a  ball ;  and,  as  on  the  eve  of  another  great  battle. 


‘  *  The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.’  ’ 


*  The  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  and  the  anxiety  that  could 
not  but  be  felt  with  respect  to  the  coming  battle,  w'erc  alike  unable 
to  depress  the  boyant  spirits  of  Charles,  or  to  impair  his  natural 
vivacity  and  pow’cr  of  pleasing.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies  was 
unbounded,  and  many  a  fair  waverer  was  perhaps  confirmed  in  her 
devotion  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  by  the  graceful  dancing  of  so  hand¬ 
some  a  representative  of  Scotland’s  rightful  kings.’ — ib.  pp.  262 — 
265. 


On  turning  to  the  newspapers  of  the  period,  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  rapidly  the  fears  of  all  elasses  in  England 
now  increase.  Advertisements  from  the  different  London 
parishes  appear,  offering  bounties  of  five  pounds  a  head  for 
each  able-bodied  man  who  will  enlist ;  the  train  bands  arc 
summoned  to  attend,  that  the  oath  pledging  them  to  war  a 
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Voutrance  against  popery  and  Jacobitism  may  be  duly  adminis¬ 
tered  ;  the  address  of  the  CorporatioTi  of  London  denounces  in 
good  set  terms,  ^  this  unnatural  rebellion,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York  urges  the  gentry  throughout  his  diocese  to  form  an 
associjition,  not  only  to  withstand  the  pope,  and  the  pretender, 
hut  ‘  to  uphold  our  rights  and  liberties  against  the  encroachments 
of  arbitrary  power  ^ — rare  words  these,  from  an  archbishop  ! 
And  influential  words  were  they,  for  .€00,000  were  soon  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  gentry,  in  support  of  the  government. 

A  more  important  aid  was  offered  by  the  London  merchants, 
who  consented  to  take  bank  notes  instead  of  specie ;  and  when 
oil  the  2Gth  of  September  the  agreement  was  prepared  for  signa¬ 
ture,  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  and  forty^  signed,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  hours.  All  these  names  are  given  in  the 
Gazette,  and  on  looking  over  them,  we  were  struck  with  the 
number  of  *  old  familiar  names^  that  appear.  Full  half,  we  should 
say,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  arc  still  well  known 
names  in  the  city.  It  has  been  traditionally  asserted,  that  this 
was  arranged  by  the  leading  dissenters,  and  from  the  anxiety 
with  which  they  naturally  vicw'cd  the  invasion  of  a  Stuart,  we 
think  it  probably  was  the  case. 

Ihit  their  anxieties  were  to  be  farther  awakened,  and  their 
indignation  raised  to  the  highest  point,  w  hen  the  rumour  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  that  English  soldiers  had  actually 
fled,  was  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  Gtazette  of  September 
28th,  and  the  name  of  Colonel  Gardiner  appeared  in  the  list  of 
the  slain  at  Prestonpans.  Colonel  Gardiner,  long  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  the  English  army,  was 
claimed  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  death 
of  the  disciple  of  Dr.  Calamy,  and  the  warm  friend  of  Doddridge, 
was  viewed  as  a  martyrdom.  !Many  were  the  funeral  sermons 
preached  on  the  occasion  in  the  meeting  houses  of  London, 
and  earnest  were  the  exhortations  of  tlm  ministers  to  tlicir 
flocks  to  act  worthy  of  their  forefathers.  The  cry  through  all 
London  now*  seems  to  have  been  '  to  arms.^  Troops  of  horse 
w'crc  raised,  volunteer  companies  formed,  the  trained  bands  w’crc 
regularly  drilled,  and  w  hile  exhortations  to  loyalty  in  papers,  and 
speeches  and  pamphlets  abounded,  due  care  was  taken  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  principles  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  once  more,  even  in 
the  government  papers,  the  names  of  Pym,  Hampden,  nay  of 
Cromw'cll  himself,  w’erc  pronounced  with  warm  eulogy. 

Among  those  who  particularly  distinguished  themselves  at 
this  crisis,  were  the  Spitalficlds  silk  manufacturers,  who,  gratc- 

*  The  wliolc  number  of  signatures  wore  more  than  fifteen  luindrc.l. 
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ful  for  the  protection  afforded  them,  not  only  entered  into  a 
liberal  subscription,  but  ^  considering  the  great  and  many  bles¬ 
sings  we  enjoy  under  his  most  sacred  and  illustrious  majesty,* 
agreed  to  raise,  and  arm  at  their  own  eost,  a  body  of  soldiers, 
from  among  their  own  workmen.  The  French  extriiction  of  these 
worthy  men  may  be  recognized  in  the  reverential  terms  in  which 
they  approach  the  throne.  In  their  address  there  is  no  mention  of 
liberty,  or  of  rights  secured  by  the  English  constitution.  For  the 
religious  freedom  they  enjoyed,  they  appear  most  grateful ;  but 
of  civil  freedom,  the  only  basis  of  the  other,  they  seem  to  have  no 
idea.  They  raised,  however,  nearly  three  thousand  men,  who,  if 
ignorant  of  civil  liberty,  would  assuredly  have  stood  fast  against 
the  encroachments  of  that  religion,  which  had  murdered  their 
pastors,  burnt  their  dwellings,  and  cast  them  forth  as  homeless 
exiles.  On  the  2nd  of  October  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  went  up  w  ith  an  address  to  the  king  at 
Kensington  palace.  In  this  address,  although  there  is  much 
rigmarole  about  popery  and  ehurcli  and  state,  they  deelarc  ^  that 
there  is  no  safety  for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  this  country, 
but  in  the  protestant  succession.*  It  was  ecrtainly  almost  worth 
the  fears  of  a  rebellion,  to  find  the  established  clergy  taking  the 
name  of  liberty  on  their  lip?. 

In  far  better  style  is  the  address  of  the  three  denominations 
of  protestant  dissenters,  which  w  as  presented  by  the  llev.  Joseph 
Stennett  at  the  same  palace  the  following  day.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  copy  the  wdiole  of  this  w  ell  w  ritten  address, 
in  which,  neither  the  contemptible  phrase  '  sacred  imijcsty,* 
nor  the  degrading  word  'toleration,*  find  a  place;  but  wc 
must  give  the  concluding  paragraph : — '  As  the  religious  and 
civil  liberties,  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the  nation,  have  been 
jdw  ays  your  unw  earied  care,  w  c  cannot  but  detest  and  abhor  the 
present  unnatural  and  rebellious  attempt,  nor  shall  we  ever  ccjisc 
to  otter  our  fervent  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  your  majesty’s 
invaluable  life,  the  tranquillity  of  your  reign,  and  the  conveyance 
of  our  liberties  under  the  protection  of  your  royal  house  to 
the  end  of  time.* 

The  king’s  answer  is  short* ;  it  might,  we  thought,  have  been 
more  courteous ;  but  on  turning  to  his  answ  er  to  the  address  ot 
the  university  of  Cambridge  a  few'  days  before,  we  found  that 
with  the  exception  of  ‘  constitution  in  church  and  state,’ 
it  is  almost  the  same.  We  learn  from  the  papers  of  the  day, 
that  the  deputation  was  most  courteously  received,  and  intro- 

•  *  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  address,  and  have  a  firm  dependence  on 
your  steady  attachment  to  iny  person  and  government.  You  may  he 
assured  of  the  continuance  of  niy  protection.* 
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duced  into  the  king's  presence  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
numerous  accounts  which  now  filled  the  papers  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  at  Preston  Pans,  still  farther  increased  the  feeling  against 
the  young  Pretender.  Was  England  to  be  invaded  by  troops  of 
barbarians,  who  rushed  to  battle  with  savage  yells,  and  armed 
with  scythes  and  pitchforks  ?  Was  the  crown  of  the  Plantagenets 
to  be  placed  on  the  brow  of  him  who  had  marched  at  their  head 
in  Highland  brogues,  dressed  in  tartan,  and  wielding  a  Highland 
broadsword?  We  cannot  indeed  wonder  that  the  circumstances 
of  this  first  battle  should  strike  men's  minds  forcibly,  for 
Colonel  Gardiner  received  his  death  wound  from  a  scythe ;  and 
this  dwelt  upon  the  minds  of  the  troops  even  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  many  a  Highlander  was  there  sacrificed  to  the 
memory  of  that  gallant  leader. 

The  exultation  of  Charles  and  his  followers  was  excessive. 
Messengers  were  dispatched  to  France  and  to  Rome  with  the 
tidings,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  pipers,  playing  that  pe¬ 
culiarly  Cavalier  air,  *  The  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,'  he 
made  his  triumphal  re-entry  into  Edinburgh.  While  here,  he 
exercised  every  regal  function.  He  gave  patents  of  nobility, 
issued  proclamations,  and  among  others,  one  denouncing  *  the 
pretended  parliament  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,'  and  warning 
the  English  not  to  attend  it.  He  also  issued  another,  arguing 
with  the  people  upon  their  hostility  to  the  Stuarts,  and  promis¬ 
ing  '  full  enjoyment  of  their  law's  and  liberties  !'  This,  in  time 
of  need,  had  too  often  been  done  by  his  great  uncle  and  grand¬ 
father,  for  any  one  to  believe  it. 

The  stay  of  Charles  at  Edinburgh  continued  until  the  31st  of 
October.  This  w'as  partly  owing  to  the  defection  of  many  of  the 
Highlanders,  who,  loaded  with  plunder  after  the  battle  of  Preston, 
returned  to  the  Highlands  to  secure  it :  but  we  think  it  was 
much  more  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  his  Scottish  adherents 
to  advance  into  England,  until  the  Jacobites  there  had  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  with  the  government,  by  some  overt  act. 
Meantime  the  popular  feeling  against  the  Pretender  deepened 
in  England ;  while  not  improbably,  the  partiality  he  expressed 
for  the  Highlanders,  and  his  willingness  to  play  the  king  at  Ho- 
lyrood,  rather  than  advance,  damped  the  ardour  of  his  English 
adherents. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  the  city  trained  bands  were  ordered  to 
mount  guard  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  W  est, 
St.  Sepulchre's,  and  Devonshire  Square  ;  and  the  Tower  Ham¬ 
lets  were  ordered  out  for  the  same  duty,  along  the  eastern 
boundary.  Money  from  various  associations,  and  from  the  city 
companies,  w’as  poured  into  the  Treasury,  and  even  the  Quakers, 
precluded  by  their  reliTious  tenets  from  n’-ho  '  ’r  \r* 
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fare,  raised  a  subscription  to  supply  the  troops  w  ith  *  flannel 
waistcoats  for  the  winter/  That  the  writer  of  the  work  before 
us  should  believe  that,  had  Charles  boldly  pressed  on,  London 
mifjht  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  may  be  exensed ;  hut  that 
Lord  Mahon,  accurate  and  well  informed  as  he  is  generally,  should 
think  so,  is  to  us  astonishing,  and  could,  we  think,  onlv  arise 
from  his  not  having  sufficiently  examined  those  ej)hemeral  docu¬ 
ments,  which,  far  beyond  every  other,  give  '  the  very  form  and 
pressure^  of  the  passing  day.  Let  the  reader  take  up  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  period,  and  read  not  merely  the  letters  and 
addresses,  but  the  short  bits  of  information,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  the  general  popular  feel¬ 
ing,  even  had  the  Pretender  penetrated  so  far,  must  have  been 
an  effectual  barrier. 

At  length,  at  the  head  of  Scottish  troops,  funiishcd  with 
money  from  France, — at  this  period  a  hostile  country  — sup¬ 
ported  and  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  Highland,  Irish,  and  French 
officers,  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  latter  being  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d*  Eguilles,  who  had  been  sent  expressly  from  Louis  xv. 
w  ith  a  letter  of  congratulation,  Charles,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  quitted  Holyrood,  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  England : — 

*  He  slept  the  first  night  at  Pinkie  House,  as  on  the  night  after  the 
battle  of  Preston,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  two  columns 
parted.  The  whole  army  consisted  of  scarcely  6,(XK)  men,  in¬ 
cluding  5(X)  cavalry,  well  clothed  and  equipped,  and  furnished  with 
provisions  for  four  days;  but  many  superstitious  notions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  among  his  troops  made  the  common  men  as  much  averse  as 
their  leaders  to  the  English  campaign,  and  many  of  the  Highlanders 
quitted  their  ranks  during  the  march.  According  to  some,  the  de¬ 
serters  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  a  tliousand  men,  and  one  morning 
it  cost  Charles  a  parley  of  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  to  prevail  on 
his  troops  to  move  forw'ard.  The  weather  too  w  as  so  unfavourable  that 
any  troops  but  Highlanders  would  have  been  completely  discou¬ 
raged  by  it.  After  a  halt  of  two  days  at  Kelso,  orders  were  sent 
to  Woolerto  prepare  quarters  for  his  troops,  by  which  the  intended 
effect  was  produced  of  alarming  Wade,  and  drawing  off  his  attention 
from  Carlisle.  This  having  b^een  done,  Charles  suddenly  marched 
westward  and  down  Liddisdale,  entering  Cumberland  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  November.  As  the  clans 
crossed  the  border,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  raised  a  loud  shout 
of  exultation;  but,  in  hastily  unsheathing  his  claymore,  Lochiel 
accidentally  cut  his  hand,  which  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  an 
unlucky  omen,  and  spread  consternation  throughout  the  whole 
column.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  two  divisions  effected 
their  intended  junction,  and  marched  forward  immediately  upon 
C  arlisle  ’ — 16.  pp.  322,  323. 

Carlisle,  which  was  only  guarded  by  a  garrison  of  invalid 
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soldiers,  capitulated ;  but  it  was  here  that  difterenccs  first  broke 
out  between  the  rival  parties  in  the  young  Pretender's  little 
army.  Hopes  of  the  landing  of  French  troops,  alone  prevented 
a  portion  of  his  followers  from  returning  to  Scotland,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  20th  that  they  set  out  for  Penrith,  through  Shap, 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster  to  Preston,  where  they  arrived  on  the  26th. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  reeeived  a  welcome ;  the  people  hitherto 
having  either  fled  away,  or  gazed  with  stupid  surprise  on  a 
prince,  who,  in  his  Highland  costume,  and  with  his  target  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  usually  marched  at  the  head  of  one  or  other 
of  the  clans.'  Surely  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Stuarts 
must  have  been  strong  in  their  descendant,  to  induce  him  even 
when  on  hhiglish  ground,  to  persist  in  wearing  'a  dress,  and 
adopting  habits,  wdiich  proved  he  eould  have  no  sympathy  with 
his  English  subjects. 

At  Wigan  and  Aranchester,  he  is  said  to  have  been  received 
with  .acclamations  ;  but,  as  very  few  joined  his  standard,  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  these  acclamations  were  called  forth  by 
auglit  but  personal  fear.  At  Alanchestcr,  however,  two  hundred 
men  w  ere  persuaded  to  enlist,  under  the  command  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  C'olonel  Francis  Townlcv.  These  received  for  their 
uniform,  blue  eo.ats,  with  a  tartan  sash,  and  the  w  hite  cockade. 
What  had  English  soldiers  to  do  with  tartan  ?  Tliis  was  given 
evidently  in  compliment  to  the  Highland  clans;  but  it  must 
have  em|)hatically  proved  to  the  English  who  were  willing  to 
join  the  Stuart  banner,  that  they  were  to  be  considered  but  as 
subordinates  in  the  great  enterprizc. 

Lancashire,  Chcsliire,  and  North  Wales,  were  the  strong 
holds  of  the  English  catliolics,  and  consequently  of  the  .Jacobites. 
As  the  iiiv.ading  army,  therefore,  moved  oinvard,  it  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  somewhat  approaching  to  enthusiasm.  They  forded 
the  Alcrsey  near  Stockport,  .and, — 

'On  arriving  at  tlie  other  side  of  the  river,  Cliarles  witnessed  a 
scene  characteristic  of  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  adherents 
of  his  house,  which  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Mahon,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  late  Lord  Keith  : — '  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mer¬ 
sey,  Charles  found  a  few  of  the  Cheshire  gentry  drawn  up  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  him,  and  amongst  them  Mrs.  Skyring,  a  lady  in  extreme  old 
age.  As  a  child,  she  had  been  lifted^  up  in  her  mother’s  arms,  to 
view  the  happy  landing  at  Dover  of  Charles  the  Second.  Her  father, 
an  old  cavalier,  had  afterwards  to  undergo  not  merely  neglect,  but 
Oppression,  from  that  thankless  monarch;  still,  however,  he  and  his 
wife  continued  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  and  their  daughter  grew 
Up  as  devoted  as  they.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  all  her 
thoughts,  her  hopes,  her  prayers,  w’ere  directed  to  another  restora¬ 
tion.  Ever  after'vurd^.  hnd  with  ri'ri^  y  ^  •*'!  i  *.  .  •  * 
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half  of  her  yearly  income,  to  remit  to  the  exiled  family  abroad,  con¬ 
cealing  only  what,  ebe  said,  was  of  no  importance  to  them — the  name 
of  the  giver.  She  had  now  parted  with  her  jewels,  her  plate,  and  every 
little  article  of  value  she  possessed,  the  price  of  which,  in  a  purse, 
she  laid  at  the  feet  of  Prince  Charles,  while,  straining  her  dim  eye, 
to  gaze  on  his  features,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  her  shrivelled  lips, 
she  exclaimed  with  affectionate  rapture,  in  the  words  of  Simeon, 

*  Lord  !  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  !  ’  It  is  added 
that  she  did  not  survive  the  shock,  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  she 
wa<  told  of  the  retreat/ — ib  ^  pp.  331 — 333. 

Happily  for  the  honour  as  well  as  the  safety  of  England, 
such  instances  of  enthusiasm  in  a  worthless  cause,  were  rare. 

The  government,  meanwliile,  directed  a  large  force  of  horse  and 
foot,  under  Sir  John  Ligonier,  to  march  direct  into  Lancashire, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  put  him¬ 
self  at  their  hejid:  The  weather  had  now  set  in  most  severely; 
the  flannel  waistcoats,  therefore,  the  gift  of  the  kind  quakers, 
and  which  were  sent  after  the  army  to  Coventry,  were  most 
acceptable.  Fearing  lest  these  forces  might  fail  to  intercept  the 
rebel  army,  the  government  proceeded  to  direct  a  camp  to  be 
formed  on  Finchley  Common,  consisting  of  the  guards,  part  of 
Ligonier^s  regiment  of  horse,  Sir  Robert  Ricl/s  dragoons,  and 
the  ‘  associated  regiment,’  made  up  of  barristers,  under  the 
command  of  Chief  Justice  Willcs — another  proof,  and  a  rather 
singular  one,  of  the  general  feeling  against  the  Pretender — and 
a  park  of  artillery,  under  the  direction  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  officers.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  anxieties,  the 
capture  in  the  Downs  of  the  Sokil  privateer,  with  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  his  son,  and  several  French  officers,  gave  them 
cause  for  rejoicing.  Derw  cutwater’s  son,  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
was  mistaken  by  the  mob  for  the  younger  brother  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  and  was  w  ith  difficulty  rescued  from  being  torn  in  pieces. 

Nearly  every  day  now  produces  an  extraordinary  Gazette; 
and  interesting  is  it  to  follow  in  them  the  progress  of  these 
exciting  events.  On  the  intelligence  being  received  that  the 
rebel  army  are  advancing  into  Derbyshire,  the  panic  became 
great,  and  when  the  news  actually  arrived  that  the  young  Pre¬ 
tender  had  entered  Derby,  all  business  w  as  at  a  stand,  the  shops 
were  closed,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the  train  bands  and  to  the 
regular  troops  that  guarded  the  metropolis,  prove  that  the  citi- 
tens  view  ed  themselves  almost  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged 
city*.  On  Friday  the  news  reached  London,  and  the  day  was 
henceforward  called  '  Black  Friday.’ 

•  The  story  told  by  Horace  Walpole  that  a  severe  run  on  the  Bank  was 
the  consequence,  and  that  to  gain  time,  payments  were  made  in  sixj>cnce^ 
we  disbelieve.  That  the  London  Jacobites,  some  days  before,  atiemptf^ 
to  create  a  run  on  the  Bank,  is  certain,  and  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton  u 
alluded  to  in  the  papers,  as  being  the  most  active. 
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Great  was  the  panic  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns 
which  lay  nearest  the  rebel  army.  All  valuables  and  money  were 
buried,  the  few  clothes  that  could  be  most  easily  conveyed  away 
were  paeked  in  bundles ;  and  horses  and  carts  stood  ready,  even 
through  the  night,  to  convey  the  aflrighted  inhabitants  to  some 
more  distant  asylum.  In  Leicester,  as  we  have  heard  from 
those,  among  the  recollections  of  whose  boyhood,  ‘the  rebellion' 
oceupied  the  foremost  place,  the  confusion  was  extreme.  Not 
only  were  valuables,  even  to  the  silver  spoons,  buried,  but  the 
pewter  also ;  and  but  for  the  wooden  trenchers  and  horn  spoons, 
the  good  people  would  have  been  reduced  to  eat  their  dinners 
in  a  most  primitive  manner. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  followers  of  the  young  Pretender 
seem  to  have  behaved  themselves  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  half-clothed  savages,  who  until  this,  their  first 
campaign,  had  never  seen  a  watch,  or  a  looking-glass.  Still, 
surrounded  bv  so  many  luxuries,  and  certainlv  under  a  disci- 
phne  much  less  strict  than  that  of  the  English  troops,  that  they 
made  free  w  ith  most  articles  w  hich  on  their  march  they  took  a 
faucy  to,  is  tolerably  certain.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  position  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Highland  clans,  that  we  arc  inclined  to  believe 
the  reluctant  aid  of  the  English  Jacobites  must  after  all  be  at¬ 
tributed.  In  London  the  eye  of  the  government  was  indeed  upon 
them ;  but  in  the  north  of  England,  where  town  after  town 
opened  its  gates  to  the  young  adventurer,  what  was  to  prevent 
them  from  joining  his  banner,  even  as  their  grandfathers  had 
joined  that  of  Charles  i.?  What  could  it  be?  save  that  while 
in  the  latter  case  they  saw^  a  king,  bred,  although  not  born  in 
England,  surrounded  by  English  gentlemen,  and  supported  by 
English  yeomanry ;  in  the  present  case  they  saw,  not  only  a 
foreign  prince — for  this  they  were  prepared — but  one,  un-Eng¬ 
lish  in  his  manners,  tastes,  and  very  dress ;  and  he,  encompassed, 
not  by  bold  English  yeomen,  but  by  foreigners  who  looked 
upon  England  as  field  for  plunder,  and  were  alike  ignorant  of 
her  language  and  her  history. 

Two  days  Charles  remained  at  Derby,  exulting  in  the  success 
that  had  hitherto  attended  him;  and  on  the  first  night,  ‘turn¬ 
ing  his  whole  conversation  to  the  triumphal  entry  into  his  fa¬ 
ther's  capital,  and  deliberating  w  hether  he  should  appear  in  an 
English  or  a  Highland  dress*  (!)  But  even  at  that  moment  his 
adherents  w’cre  determining  on  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scot¬ 
land. 

‘  Lord  George  Murray  put  himself  forward  as  spokesman  for  the 
rest.  He  began  by  observing,  that  the  English  Jacobites  had  dis¬ 
played  none  of  the  zeal  that  had  been  expected  from  them  ;  that  the 
looked 'for  landing  of  a  French  corps  had  not  taken  place;  that 
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longer  to  act  upon  the  hope  of  either  of  those  events  would  be  incon- 
sistent  with  their  own  safety,  as  Marshal  Wade  was  already  murchint' 
through  Yorkshire,  to  occupy  their  rear,  while  the  Duke  ol  Cumber” 
land  was  before  them  at  Lichfield  ;  that,  in  case  of  a  farther  advance, 
they  would  have  to  encounter  a  third  army,  as>embled  at  rmchlev; 
that  the  prince  had  only  five  thousand  fighting  men  to  oppose  to  these 
three  corps,  u  hose  joint  force  could  scarcely  fall  short  ot  thirty  tljou- 
sand;  that  the  army  at  Finchley,  foriiicd.of  the  guards  and  now 
levies,  was  said  to  consist  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  that,  how¬ 
ever  exaggerated  such  an  estimate  might  be.  yet.  even  supposing 
the  prince  could  break  through  ii  and  enter  London,  his  own  forco 
was  too  small  to  enable  him  to  assume  a  commanding  position  there, 
or  to  alFord  protection  to  his  own  fiiends.  lie  next  endeavouicd  to 
show  how  much  more  might  even  yet  be  hoped  for  from  a  retreat  to 
Scotland,  than  from  a  rash  and  hopeless  march  to  London.  ‘  Al¬ 
ready,*  continued  Lord  George,  pointing  to  the  despatches  which 
the  prince  had  leceived  tlmt  morning,  *  we  learn  that  Loid  John 
Drummond  has  landed  at  Montrose,  with  the  regiment  of  Uoyul 
Scots  and  some  piquets  of  the  Irish  brigade,  so  that  the  whole  foice 
under  Lord  Strathallan,  ready  to  join  us  from  Perth,  is  not  less  than 
three  or  four  thousand  men.* 

*  It  was  in  vain  th-it  Charles,  after  having  listened  in>patiently  to 
these  arguments,  still  sought  to  encourage  his  followers  with  the 
hope  that  his  English  friends  would  all  declare  themselves  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  London,  and  that  a  landing  of  Fiench  troops  would 
still  take  place  on  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Essex,  lie  held  out  the 
prospect  of  mutiny  and  desertion  among  the  troops  at  Fmcldev,  and 
reminded  his  friends  that  bold  measures  had  often  made  up  for  the 
numerical  inferiority  of  an  aimy.  He  bade  tlicm  remember  in  how 
marked  a  manner  Providence  had  so  lai  blessed  his  enlerpiise,  and, 
repelling  all  considerations  of  personal  security,  he  cried,  ‘  Kather 
than  go  back,  I  would  wish  to  be  twenty  feet  under  ground!’  dhe 
other  members  of  the  council  assented  to  the  arguments  ol  Murray, 
either  in  w’ords,  or  by  a  not  less  expressive  silence.  Charles  sum¬ 
moned  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  to  make  his  friends  \iew'  the  ca^e 
in  this  light;  and,  when  he  saw’  his  aigumcnts  of  no  avail,  he  had 
recourse  to  entreaties,  conjuring  first  one  and  then  another  not  to 
desert  his  prince  at  his  utmost  need.  He  is  even  said  to  have  shed 
tears  of  vexation  on  finding  himsell  unable  to  overcome  the  repug¬ 
nance  of  his  followers  to  a  farther  advance  ;  and  at  last,  alter  astormy 
discussion  of  several  hours,  the  council  broke  up  without  coming  to 
any  determination. 

*  During  the  afternoon.  Charles  endeavoured  vainly  to  induce  in¬ 
dividual  chiefs  to  come  over  to  his  views,  and  in  the  evening  a 
second  council  was  held,  w  hen  not  one  voice  was  raised  in  supp-oit 
of  the  prince’s  views,  and  even  his  proposal  to  march  into  Wale.**,  th-t 
the  numerous  Jacobites  of  the  principality  might  have  an  oppoitunit) 
to  declare  themselves,  was  unanimously  disapproved  ol.  O  Sulh\uii 
and  Secretary  Murray  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  army  w'ould  nc\er 
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fight  well,  if  all  the  chiefs  acted  with  unwillingness;  and,  finding 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  one  of  his  oflicers  to  yield  to  his 
wishes,  he  at  length  reluctantly  consented  to  a  retreat,  adding,  that 
in  future,  as  he  was  accountable  for  his  actions  only  to  God  and  his 
father,  he  would  calls  no  more  councils  of  war.’ — ib.  pp.  337 — 3-11. 

Deeply  mortified,  the  young  adventurtT  had  now  to  retrace 
his  steps.  He  quitted  Derby  on  the  Gth  of  December  for 
Ashbourn,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Manchester  to  Car¬ 
lisle.  The  Highlanders  were  violent  in  their  expressions  of 
anger  and  disappointment ;  and  even  Tory  writers  are  forced 
to  confess,  that  on  their  retreat  they  not  merely  spoiled, 
but  attempted  to  set  lire  to  some  villages.  Justice  demands 
that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  victorious  army  at  Cullodcn  is  considered.  At  Penrith 
the  little  army  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland’s  dragoons,  who  overtook  the  rciu*.  In  the  eonlliet, 
however,  the  dragoons  were  defeated,  and  Charles  arrived 
at  Carlisle  on  the  17th.  Quitting  Carlisle  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  he  crossed  the  Esk  with  some  ditlieulty,  and  re¬ 
entered  Scotland,  closely  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s 
forces.  As  soon  as  the  troops  found  themselves  on  Scottish 
ground,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cheers — cheers  that  smote 
like  a  knell  on  the  ear  of  the  young  adventurer. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  seems  scarcely  to 
have  been  believed  in  liondon.  It  is  tirst  mentioned  in  the 
Gazette,  as  a  rumour;  and  the  extraordinary  Gazette,  published 
the  next  day,  hardly  takes  the  tone  of  certainty.  Meanwhile, 
whether  to  reassure  their  friends,  or  to  intimidate  the  govern- 
lucnt,  the  Jacobites  appear  to  haye  been  very  active.  Copies  ot 
the  Pretender’s  proclamation  were  dropped  about  in  various 
parts  of  London ;  and  rumours  of  a  French  tleet  having  ap¬ 
peared  otf  the  coast,  and  of  a  plan  to  set  fire  to  London,  agi¬ 
tated  the  public  mind.  Even  when  the  young  Pretender 
had  actually  retreated  to  Mancliester,  we  find  orders,  ‘  that 
alarm  posts  should  be  appointed,  and  proper  signals  for  the 
several  guards  ’ — the  signal  of  danger  being,  *  seven  cannon  are 
to  be  fired  every  half  minute  at  the  Tower,  and  to  be  answered 
by  the  same  signal  from  St.  James’s  park.’*  At  length,  the 
certainty  of  the  retreat  was  made  known  ;  and  on  the  fast-day, 
appointed  for  the  18th  of  December,  thanksgivings  were  mingled 
with  the  service. 

The  progress  of  the  young  Pretender  in  Scotland  was  disas¬ 
trous.  Unable  to  return  to  Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow, 
a  city  which  having  found  the  benefits  of  the  union,  was  indis- 

•  London  Gazette,  Dec.  Utli.  This  Gazette  contains  eight  pages  closely 
filled  with  proclamutiuns  and  military  intelligence. 
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posed  to  hail  the  representative  of  the  Stuarts.  The  inhabitants 
were,  therefore,  amerced  dtJ10,000,  chiefly  in  clothing  for  ilie 
troops,  who  then  marched  onward  to  Stirling,  where  the  siege 
of  the  castle,  under  the  direction  of  French  engineers,  was  com¬ 
menced.  In  order  to  raise  the  siege  General  Hawley  was  dis¬ 
patched  from  Edinburgh  (which  was  now  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  government),  to  give  battle.  This  was  fought  on  the 
17th  of  January,  and  Charles,  who  had  partly  recovered  from 
his  disappointment,  rode  through  the  ranks,  with  the  Marquis 
d^Eguilles,  addressing  words  of  encouragement  to  the  troops, 
among  whom  were  some  French  regiments.  In  this  battle 
the  English  were  defeated,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  fa¬ 
tiguing  march  which  they  had  undergone,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Jacobites  were  in  England,  almost  revived  again,  when  news 
was  brought  of  the  victory  of  Falkirk.  This  triumph  was  how¬ 
ever  disastrous  in  its  results.  The  Highlanders  who  had  been 
stimulated  by  hopes  of  plunder,  after  having  loaded  thenisclves 
with  the  spoil,  set  off  in  crowds  to  their  native  mountains; 
while  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  which  forcibly  exhibits  their 
semi -barbarous  character,  still  farther  reduced  the  numbers  of 
the  rebel  armv. 

*  A  clansman  of  Clanranald’s  was  examining  a  musket,  part  of  his 
booty,  at  an  open  window,  when  the  piece  went  off,  and  killed  u  son 
of  Glengarry,  who  was  passing  th^^)ug^i  the  street.  The  prince, 
conscious  of  the  unfavourable  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  this 
unfortunate  accident,  neglected  nothing  that  might  serve  to  soften 
the  anger  of  the  offended  clan.  The  body  of  the  slain  man  was  placed 
in  the  same  vault  in  which  reposed  the  body  of  John  Graham,  who 
died  in  battle  under  Wallace,  and  Chailes  himself  attended  the 
funeral  as  chief  mourner.  The  tribe  of  Glengarry  were  not,  however, 
appeased,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  feudal  vengeance,  demanded  life  lor 
life.  Clanranald  reluctantly  yielded  up  his  follower,  who  was  taken 
out  and  shot,  his  own  father  joining  in  the  fire,  that  the  youth’s  sufl'er- 
ings  might  be  the  sooner  terminated.  Even  this  wild  act  of  ven¬ 
geance  did  not  satisfy  the  Glengarry  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
abandoned  the  prince’s  standard  and  returned  to  their  mountains. — 
ib.  pp.  382,  383. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  was  raised,  and 
greatly  against  the  wishes  of  Charles,  the  remains  of  his  army  re¬ 
treated  northward.  Irritated  at  the  defeat  of  Hawley,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  offered  to  take  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
Scotland,  and  on  his  appointment  lie  set  out  at  one  in  the 
morning,  and  never  stopped  day  or  night  until  he  arrived  at 
Edinburgh. 

Ilespecting  this  young  prince,  great  difference  of  opinion  has, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  prevailed.  We  have  too  far  exceeded 
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OUT  limits,  now,  to  enter  on  the  question.  The  same  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  pass  over  the  progress  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender,  until  his  hopes  were  finally  crushed  on  the  IClli  of  April, 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Ilis  subsequent  escapes,  and  vicis¬ 
situdes,  until  he  at  length  embarked  for  France,  are  well  known. 
As  a  romantic  portion  of  history,  they  possess  much  interot, 
but  for  the  purposes  for  which  history  ought  to  be  written,  tlie 
period  to  which  we  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is 
the  most  important. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  English  history,  it  is  vcr\^  interesting 
to  observe,  how,  from  time  to  time,  circumstances  liavc  arisen, 
which  have  compelled  our  countrymen  to  take  their  stand  on 
the  great  principles  of  liberty.  Sometimes  a  political  revolution 
has  been  the  result;  sometimes  the  ettects  can  onlv  be  traced  in 
the  firmer  stand,  and  bolder  tone  tluit  has  been  taken ;  and  the 
actual,  tangible,  issue  has,  perhaps,  not  appeared  until  the  next 
generation,  or  even  the  next  century.  Such,  unquestionably, 
was  the  case  with  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Men  had  almost  settled 
on  their  lees,  and  finding  rest  plcjisant,  began  to  lose  sight  of 
those  great  principles  for  which  their  forefathers  had  battled  and 
died.  The  approach  of  a  descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  compelled 
them  to  call  to  mind  wdiat  Stuart  principles  were,  and  although 
in  their  denunciation  of  those  princii)les,  they  were  far  from 
taking  the  lofty  ground  which  might  justly  have  been  taken, 
still  a  ^movement*  which  set  quiet  citizens  talking  of  the 
patriotism  of  Hampden,  and  the  public  spirit  of  Cromwell,  and 
which  made  even  deans  and  prebendaries,  'abjure  and  abhor;' 
in  their  addresses  to  tl*e  throne  at  least — arbitrary  power,  wjis 
not  without  its  use.  The  arousing  of  an  indolent  age  by  the 
stirring  watchword  'civil  and  religious  liberty,'  produced  an 
important  eflect  upon  the  youth  of  tlnit  j)ei  iod,  and  gave  an 
impulse  to  many  noble  spirits.  The  speeches  of  Chatham,  the 
letters  of  Junius,  and  many  a  less  known,  but  influential  work, 
were  the  result — even  those  importunate  yearnings  for  political 
reform, — which  though  deriving  fresh  impulse  from  the  French 
Revolution,  had  originated  long  before, — may  all  be  traced  to 
'  the  forty-five.' 

Alas !  *  for  our  non-conforming  forefathers !  they  knew  not 
their  day !  Influential  as  they  w’cre  found  to  be  in  town 
and  country — courted  as  they  wxre  by  king's  ministers,  and 
church  dignitaries,  what  prevented  them  from  demanding,  and 
from  obtaining  too, — perfect  religious  freedom  ?  \N  hat,  but 
that  strange  fatuity,  w'hich,  with  the  failures  at  the  Restoration,  at 
the  Revolution,  and  at  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
before  their  eves, — made  them  fall  into  the  self-same  snare,  and 
with  suicidal  liberality,  postpone  insisting  on  their  claims  until 
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that  ‘  more  convenient  season/  which  ^Church  and  State’  deter¬ 
mined  should  never  arrive.  What  a  picture  of  almost  childish 
trustfulness  does  the  history  of  our  people  present ;  and  vet, 
untaught  by  the  four  times  repeated  lesson,  some,  even  now*,  in 
this  age  of  fierce  and  eager  conflict — of  violent  and  persisting 
demands,  would  have  us  sit  quiet,  and  again  await  the  ^  more 
convenient  season.’  But  let  us  prove  that  we  have  not  read  our 
historv  in  vain.  Let  us  be  ^viser  ! 


Art.  VI .  Journey  to  Ararat.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot^  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  ike.  With  Maps  and  Wood¬ 
cuts.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Cooley.  8vo.  London;  Longman. 

This  volume  forms  the  first  of  a  series  entitled,  ‘  The  World 
Surveyed  in  the  lUth  Century,’  to  be  published  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr.  Cooley.  The  work  is  intended  to  comprise  a 
selection  from  the  contributions  to  physical  geography  made  by 
continental  travellers  in  the  present  century.  Travelling  has 
become  an  intellectual  pursuit  and  pleasure  of  the  highest  order 
to  a  class  of  scientific  men,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  inanv 
European  governments  that  they  have  assisted  in  carrying  out 
the  design  to  which  science  in  its  most  useful  and  practical 
forms  has  given  birth.  The  chief  of  them  have  despatched  ex¬ 
peditions  to  explore  various  regions  which  were  but  partially 
known,  and  in  the  reports  rendered  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  natural  history 
Avhich  the  present  century  has  witnessed.  The  facts  and  re¬ 
sults  of  these  expeditions  are  however  but  little  known  to  the 
English  public.  Existing  only  in  a  foreign  tongue,  frequently 
voluminous,  and  sometimes  cumbrous  in  style,  they  have  been  a 
scaled  book  to  our  countrymen,  to  their  serious  detriment 
and  to  the  injury  of  public  interests.  ‘This  mine,’  says  the 
editor  of  the  present  work,  ‘  it  is  our  intention  to  lay  open — to 
work  its  richest  ore;  and  rejecting  the  dross,  to  lay  the  pure 
metal  among  the  treasures  of  our  national  literature.’  In  this 
design  we  unfeignedly  rejoice.  Such  a  book  Inis  long  been 
needed ;  and  the  high  qualifications  of  ^Ir.  Cooley  for  the  post 
assigned  him,  and  the  admirable  selection  made  in  the  case  of 
the  present  volume,  and  of  that  by  which  it  is  to  be  followed, 
are  an  earnest  of  its  being  executed  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
itself,  and  fully  entitled  to  the  cordial  patronage  of  our  coun- 
trvmen. 

Tlie  volume  before  us  is  most  judiciously  chosen  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  series.  Mount  Ararat  is  associated  with  the 
earlier  and  most  interesting  events  in  the  historv  of  our  race. 
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and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  wliich  little  is  known. 
Professor  Parrot  was  eminently  fitted  to  explore  it,  and  to  bring 
back  to  civilized  Europe  an  intelligible  report  of  its  mysteries. 
To  all  the  scientific  attainments  which  bis  mission  required,  he 
added  a  power  of  endurance,  a  persevering  earnestness,  and  a 
.passionate  attachment  to  his  pursuit,  of  wliich  the  instances  are 
rare.  Ilis  volume  is  in  consequence  one  of  the  most  intere>ting 
which  we  have  read  for  years.  The  information  sup[)lied  is  solid 
and  useful;  the  views  broached  are  distinguished  by  sobriety  ami 
sound  judgment;  whilst  the  perils  incurred  and  the  indomitable 
energy  with  which  they  were  encountered  give  a  character  of 
romantic  interest  to  many  parts  of  his  narrative. 

By  the  peace  of  Turkmanshai,  concluded  in  18:28,  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  Mount  Ararat  became  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  Russian  empire  on  t!ie  side  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  Tim 
war  which  subsecpiently  broke  out  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  extended  the  dominion  of  the  former  beyond  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  long  che¬ 
rished  design  of  M.  Parrot  to  visit  and  explore  the  unknown 
region.  The  design  was  approved  by  the  Imperial  government, 
which*  appointed  a  feldyager,  or  military  guide,  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  and  advanced  1(>()0  silver  rubles  for  the  purchase 
of  scientific  instruments,  and  to  defray  the  exjicnses  of  AI. 
Fedorov,  a  student  of  philosophy  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
Academy,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  it.  The  whole  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  mission  were  subsequently  discharged  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  the  order  of  St.  Anne  was  conferred  on  Al.  Parrot. 
The  distance  to  be  travelled  over  was  J23o()  miles,  and  the  ac¬ 
commodations  furnished  for  the  journey  were  the  very  ojiposite 
in  point  of  speed  and  comfort  to  those  enjoyed  by  English  or 
even  continental  tourists.  Ko  diflieulties,  however,  could  deter 
our  adventurous  traveller.  *  So  fully  determined  was  1/  lie  says, 
'that  nothing  should  divert  me  from  my  purpose,  tliat  the  mere 
gratification  of  beholding  the  sacred  mountain,  with  the  eye  of 
a  sincere  Christian  and  inquiring  traveller,  was  enough  to  make 
me  bid  defiance  to  all  the  perils  of  a  journey  of  miles.’ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  tniveller  was  well  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  journey,  and  materially  contributed  to  its  successful 
issue.  It  commenced  on  the  ilth  of  April,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  and  did  not  terminate  till  the  close  of  the  year  1821). 
In  the  early  part  of  it,  various  Kalmuk  tribes  were  fallen  in 
with,  whose  habits  are  represented  as  precisely  simihir  to  those 
which  marked  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

*  The  Kahnuk  mode  of  life  is  systematically  nomadic ;  and  to  this 
they  cling  with  all  the  tenacity  of  inveterate  habit.  What  in  another 
age,  and  under  different  circumstances,  would  have  been  but  coin- 
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mon  necessity,  has,  at  present,  when  neither  opportunities  nor 
inducements  can  be  wanting  to  tempt  them  to  adopt  a  settled  mode 
of  life,  become  a  keenly  felt  want,  and  a  source  of  gratification. 
The  peculiarities  of  their  religious  notions,  language,  and  manners, 
are  too  distinctive  to  justify  any  expectation  that  they  could  be  so 
f  ar  influenced  by  the  example  of  neighbouring  nations  as  to  establish 
themselves  in  fixed  habitations.  So  great  is  their  attachment  to  a 
roving  life,  that  I  was  assured  by  one  of  their  priests,  that  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  violation  of  religious  principle  if  they 
w’efe  even  to  attempt  to  provide  a  supply  of  hay  in  summer  to  secure 
their  horses  and  oxen  from  the  danger  of  perishing  of  hunger  in  the 
winter,  because  it  would  seem  an  approximation  to  habits  to  which 
their  national  practices  are  too  obstinately  opposed.’ — p.  12. 

They  make  no  use  whatever  of  vegetables,  not  even  of  the 
herbs  of  the  steppe,  or  of  fruits,  but  subsist  entirely  on  animal 
food.  Their  existence  is  monotonous  in  the  last  degree,  the 
migration  from  their  winter  to  their  summer  pasture  being  the 
only  change  of  which  they  have  experience.  *  This  want,'  re¬ 
marks  our  author,  *  of  all  social  excitements  for  the  mind,  this 
uniformity  in  his  intellectual  and  physical  life,  renders  it  in  a 
great  degree  comprehensible  how  a  people,  endowed  with  so 
many  estimable  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  should  become  the 
votaries  of  the  idle  and  fantastic  religious  dogmas  which  prevail, 
at  least  among  the  hordes  occupying  this  quarter  of  the  steppe.' 

On  the  17th  of  June  M.  Parrot  entered  Tiflis,  the  capital  of 
the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  which  he  says  would 
be  one  of  '  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the  earth,'  were  it  not 
that  the  mountains  around  it  are  totally  devoid  of  wood,  and 
that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  rivers  and  fountains.  His 
remarks  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Georgians  must  be 
received  with  some  allowance  from  the  Russian  medium  through 
which  they  were  obsei^’ed :  but  of  their  substantial  accuracy  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt. 

*  The  personal  beauty  of  the  Georgians  would  naturally  attract  the 
attention  of  Europeans,  and  secure  a  lively  interest  in  their  favour, 
if  their  intellectual  condition  were  only  in  keeping  with  their  outward 
bearing.  The  Georgian  would  win  the  esteem  of  all  the  world  did 
he  but  unite,  with  the  symmetry  of  his  person  and  the  energy  of  his 
character,  a  taste  for  useful  occupation,  and  the  laudable  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  ;  while  the  women  of  Georgia  would 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  a  just  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  highest  order  of  female  loveliness,  did  they  not  prematurely 
impair  the  advantages  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  immoderate  use  of  cosmetics,  of  apparel  prejudicial  to 
their  health,  and  by  their  reckless  li'centiousness,  instead  of  directing 
their  thoughts  to  the  regulation  of  their  households,  to  economy, 
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cleanliness,  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  other  duties 
proper  to  their  sex. 

*  It  must  be  confes^d  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  some 
praiseworthy  exceptions  will  be  found  ;  but  I  only  speak  here  of  the 
general  impressions  which  are  made  by  Georgian  society  upon  a 
stranger,  and  am  therefore  obliged  to  aver,  that  there  is  a  total  want 
of  industry,  activity,  and  domestic  feeling  everywhere  apparent; 
and  though  cleanliness,  and  a  love  of  order  have,  in  a  few  instances, 
gained  a  footing  among  the  higher  class,  it  is  yet  only  as  objects  of 
imitation  and  luxury,  not  of  necessity  and  habit.' — pp.  3*2,  33. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  ancient  habits  struggle  against 
modern  improvements.  *  The  Georgian  still  adheres  to  his  own 
primitive  agricultural  implements,  and  defective  system  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  garden.  He  is  not 
even  so  far  advanced  in  the  construction  of  his  mills,  as  to 
supply  himself  with  a  good  quantity  of  flour;  this  has  to  be 
produced  from  the  Russians.  His  antiquated  wheel  carriages 
a^e  still  as  clumsy  and  rude  as  they  w^rc  in  the  golden  age.  He 
still,  as  of  old,  shaves  off  all  the  hair  from  his  head,  wliich  he 
covers  w  hen  he  goes  into  the  broiling  sun,  with  a  heavy  cap  of 
sheepskin,  well  calculated,  when  aided  by  excesses  in  the  use  of 
w  ine,  to  produce  a  constant  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
The  native  of  Tiflis  still  makes  it  a  daily  practice  to  indulge,  as 
of  old,  in  the  use  of  his  disgusting,  filthy,  sulphureous  warm 
bath,  where  he  exposes  his  body  for  hours  to  the  heating  and 
enervating  influence  of  the  vapour.' 

The  presence,  however,  of  numerous  strangers  from  Russia, 
Germany  and  France,  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the  habits 
of  the  Georgians,  which  is  seen  in  the  stiff  collar  and  oriental 
robes  of  some  of  the  merchants,  the  French  capote  of  the  ladies, 
and  the  high  sloped  tiling  of  many  of  the  houses.  The  people 
and  their  city  are  evidently  undergoing  a  change  which  betokens 
the  downfall,  at  no  very  distant  period,  of  the  whole  system  of 
Georgian  customs. 

M.  Parrot's  progress  was  now  arrested  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  plague  in  the  course  of  his  intended  route.  The  autho¬ 
rities  forbad  his  advance,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  most 
reluctantly  to  remain  at  Tiflis,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
ascertaining  its  geographical  position,  and  in  observations  on 
the  atmosphere.  Referring  to  the  latter  subject,  he  says — 

'The  heat  and  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  begin  to  be  oppressive  as 
early  as  the  month  of  May,  and  they  continue  to  increase  through 
June,  July,  and  August,  till  they  become  intolerable ;  so  that,  for 
three  hours  before,  and  six  after  mid-day,  during  these  last  two 
months,  no  one  will  willingly  leave  the  house  in  which,  by  dint  of 
excluding  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  sprinkling  the  apartments  with 
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water,  some  degree  of  coolness  may  be  maintained.  If  Tiflis  had 
the  advanfage  of  trees,  the  plan  adopted  in  Bengal  for  cooling  the 
dwellings  might  be  introduced  there.  This  plan  consists  in  tilling 
the  open  windows  with  green  boughs,  the  evaporation  from  which 
will,  as  we  are  assured,  reduce  the  temperature  some  10  or  14 
degrees.  The  Persian  fans  are,  however,  a  very  effective  substitute 
for  this:  they  are  formed  of  some  very  light  material,  about  a  foot 
square,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  readily  turned  with  the  hand  like  a 
vune  ;  this  produces  such  a  motion  in  the  air  that,  when  it  is  kept 
up  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  the  increased  evaporation  from  the 
skin  will  produce  a  very  sensible,  and  in  irritable  subjects  even  a 
painful  impression  of  cold. 

‘There  is  one  circumstance  which,  in  my  opinion,  also  contributes 
not  a  little  to  maintain  a  degree  of  coolness  in  the  apartments  of  an 
eastern  house  ;  that  is,  the  peculiar  root,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
give  this  name  to  the  uppermost  floor  or  terrace  of  their  houses. 
This  is  formed  of  a  layer  of  earth  nnd  stiff  clay,  about  two  feet  thick, 
quite  even,  but  inclined  by  about  two  inches  to  one  side;  so  that, 
(luring  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  the  water  may  not  run  off  at  all  sides, 
but  be  directed  through  a  couple  of  openings  in  the  parapet,  which 
rises  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  roof.  This  bed  ol  earth  acts 
hygrometrically  upon  the  atmosphere,  imbibing  the  damps  by  night, 
which  are  again  evaporated  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and,  by  a  known 
law  of  physics,  has  a  perceptible  effect  in  cooling  the  air;  wliercas, 
under  the  usual  European  roof,  which  has  been  most  unadvisedly 
introduced  by  foreigners  into  Tiflis,  an  actual  reverberation  of  the 
heat  takes  place.  These  flat  terraces  are,  moreover,  usually  over¬ 
grown  with  w’ceds  ;  it  is  said  to  be  particularly  the  Lepidium  vesi- 
carium  which  is  there  met  with.  This  becomes  scorched  in  summer, 
nnd  then  is  set  on  fire,  to  get  rid  of  the  dry  stalks,  so  that  the  fire, 
which  soon  seizes  on  this  inflammable  vegetable  matter,  will  often 
present  the  startling  nnd  beautiful  spectacle  of  a  wide  body  of  flame 
sweeping  over  the  city  in  the  night. 

‘  This  terrace  is  also  the  place  to  which  the  Georgians  of  the 
ancient  stock  resort,  when  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  heat  of  the  day 
has  declined,  to  enjoy  themselves  with  their  family  and  friends  in 
the  cool  air,  taking  a  look  into  the  streets  of  the  town,  admiring  the 
magnificent  snowy  peaks  of  Caucasus,  or  indulging  themselves  with 
tea  or  wine,  and  often-  passing  the  entire  night  on  it  in  song  and 
music.  This  is  the  place  wdiere  many  a  one,  exhausted  by  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  .he  scarcely  less  intolerable 
heat  of  the  night  in  the  apartments  below,  tries  to  court  the  respite  of 
a  little  refreshing  repose  under  a  tent :  the  place,  too,  where,  upon 
nil  occasions  of  solemn  processions  through  the  narrow  streets,  the 
Georgian  fair,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  their  thick  and  snowy 
veils,  find  a  convenient  stand,  from  which  they  may  see  and  be 
seen.  — pp.  46 — 18. 

• 

^Excursions  were  also  made  during  this  period  into  the  pro- 
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Vinces  iminediately  around  Tiflis,  and  much  interesting  inform¬ 
ation  was  collected.  Of  one  of  these,  Kakheti,  we  are  informed 
that  its  chief  productions  are  wine,  corn,  silk,  and  honey ;  and 
a  singular  mode  of  preserving  the  first  is  named,  wliieh  we 
transcribe  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  connois- 
seurs  in  these  matters. 

‘  There  is  an  active  export  of  wine  :  for  the  Kakheti  wine  is  duly, 
unfortunately  somelimes  unduly,  prized  throughout  all  Georgia  as 
the  very  best ;  though  it  cannot  admit  of  any  doubt  that  the  art  of 
making  wine  is  still  but  very  imperfcclly  understood  in  this  province, 
the  esteemed  produce  of  winch  is  totally  destitute  of  the  true 
aromatic  flavour  of  wine,  and  will  not  keep  more  than  five  or  six 
years.  Stories  of  ten-year-old  wine  are  looked  upon  as  suspicious 
by  the  initiated.  However  this  may  bo,  there  is  certainly  enough  of 
it  drunk  beyond  Caucasus  to  afibrd  a  knowledge  of  its  properties. 
Their  mode  of  keeping  it,  not  only  here  but  in  every  other  district  of 
Georgia,  seemed  to  me  both  instructive  and  interesting,  d'hey  have 
no  casks,  but  keep  it  in  earthern  jars  and  leathern  bottles.  rhe.«c 
latter  are  made  of  the  skins  of  goats,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  turned 
inside  out,  clipped  with  the  sc'ssars,  washed,  and  rubbed  over  with 
warm  mineral  tar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  naplitha.  The  openings  are 
closed  with  a  sort  of  wooden  bung,  except  at  the  feet,  wliere  they 
are  only  tied  up  with  a  cord.  The  wine  is  drawn  at  one  foot,  merely 
by  opening  or  closing  the  noose.  It  is  a  very  strange  and  whimsical 
sight,  for  the  new-comer,  to  see  oxen  and  buffaloes  full  of  wine 
lying  in  the  wine-booth,  or  about  the  streets,  with  their  legs  stretched 
out.  These  skins,  however,  are  very  convenient  for  home  use,  or 
for  carriage  ;  for  they  may  be  found  of  all  sizes,  some  very  small — 
the  skins  of  young  kids — holding  only  a  few  bottles  ;  at  the  same 
time,  these  latter  come  very  rarely  into  requisition.' — pp.  o8,  59. 

At  length  the  travellers  recommenced  their  journey  towards 
Ararat,  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  distance  from  TiHis  being 
about  186  miles.  Regular  post  stations  kept  by  Kossaks  are 
established  along  the  road,  but  the  only  accommodation  which 
could  be  procured  were  riding  and  pack-horses.  On  the  return 
of  the  party,  teleggas  or  posting  cars  were  occasionally  met 
with,  for  which,  however,  horses  had  to  be  hired  of  the  peasants. 
The  villages  which  lay  in  their  route,  whether  Armenian  or  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  had  little  that  was  attractive  in  their  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  houses,  constructed  of  clay',  have  flat  roofs,  with 
here  and  there  a  small  square  opening  for  a  window  looking 
into  a  court-yard  surrounded  with  a  clay  wall.  Savage  dogs 
render  the  approach  to  these  habitations  somewhat  hazardous, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Tartar  population  is  by  no  means 
friendly  to  Christian  visitors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  September,  M.  Parrot  arrived 
at  the  Monastery  of  Echmiadzin,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
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Ararat,  and  exultingly  expatiated  on  the  prospect  which  its 
noble  outline  and  vast  elevation  furnished.  From  the  Armenian 
patriarch  and  clergy  little  sympathy  was  experienced,  in  the 
object  of  his  mission.  Tlieir  replies  to  his  inquiries  were  apa¬ 
thetic  and  chilling,  arising  partly  from  the  utter  want  of  en¬ 
lightened  curiosity,  and  partly  from  the  superstition  of  their 
country,  which  led  them  to  regard  with  hostility  any  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  mountain.  ‘  The 
former  political  connexions  of  the  monastery,  its  alternate  de¬ 
pendence,  now  upon  one  and  now  upon  some  other  potentate, 
to  whom  for  the  sake  of  the  very  existence  of  the  establishment 
it  was  necessary  to  observe  a  blind  submission  and  elaborate 
deference,  have,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  had  the  effect  of  de¬ 
stroying  all  candour  and  openness  in  the  monks,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  mistrust,  disingenuousness,  and  a  selfish  devotion  to  per¬ 
sonal  interests  in  its  stead;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger 
to  overpass  those  bounds  of  oriental  formality  and  cold  polite¬ 
ness  which  are  here  so  strictlv  drawn  and  observed.'  The  usual 
result  of  seclusion  was  visible  in  the  intellectual  stagnation 
which  pervaded  their  society.  They  wondered  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  visitor,  and  were  obviously  uninterested  in  any  matter 
beyond  their  own  immediate  affairs. 

*  In  the  evening,  several  of  the  archimandrites  spent  some  hours 
with  us,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  with  which  our  kind  host.  Father  Joseph, 
regaled  us.  Still  I  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  that  turn  to 
the  conversation  which  it  might  be  expected  to  have  taken  when 
persons  from  distant  co  uitries,  and  of  so  many  various  conditions 
and  sentiments,  come  together.  With  the  exception  of  the  Deacon 
Abovian,  there  were  only  the  Archimandrite  Manuel,  and  the  libra¬ 
rian,  the  Archimandrite  Ohannes,  who  could  speak  Russian  ;  but  all 
other  European  languages  were  unknown  in  the  monastery.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  retired  and 
sequestered  life  passed  by  these  ecclesiastics,  many  of  whom  have 
never  been  beyond  the  walls  of  Echmiadzin,  during  a  monastic  life 
of  half  a  century.  Still,  this  makes  it  rather  the  more  extraordinary, 
that  they  should  have  totally  neglected  the  study  of  the  ancient 
tongues ;  so  that  1  was  completely  disappointed  in  the  supposition  I 
had  entertained,  that,  in  my  ignorance  of  the  oriental  languages,  1 
might  have  recourse  to  my  Latin. 

*  This  total  indifference  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  several  of  whose  works  are  preserved  in  their  library  in  the 
monastery,  is  no  less  to  be  deplored  than  w’ondered  at  ;  as  sucli 
pursuits  would  seem  more  calculated  than  any  others  to  relieve 
lassitude  and  dissipate  those  worldly  anxieties  so  likely  to  engender 
the  vices  which  too  often  beset  men  living  under  the  restrictions  and 
confinement  of  a  cloister.  Their  only  literary  occupation  was  the 
study  of  the  history  of  their  country  ;  if  it  really  can  be  deeme  1 
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a  literary  employment  for  an  Armenian  monk  to  read  the  histories 
of  his  nation  in  the  Armenian  tongue,  without  the  least  idea  of  in¬ 
telligent  criticism,  and  to  receive  with  blind  submission  all  that  their 
authors  assert,  either  upon  their  own  authority  or  that  of  worthless 
traditions,  with  all  the  errors  and  variations  of  careless  transcribers; 
or,  at  least,  to  represent  them  to  the  people  as  positive  and  undoubted 
truths,  whenever  it  suits  their  interest  or  luerarcliicul  policy  to  do 
80.’ — pp.  101,  105. 

The  whole  attention  of  the  party  was  now  directed  towards 
the  mountain,  which  consists  of  the  Great  and  the  Little  Ararat, 
the  former  having  an  elevation  of  17,210  and  the  latter  of  13,(XX) 
feet  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent  was 
soon  planned,  and  the  following  brief  account  of  their  mode  of 
passing  the  night  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  hardships 
encountered  by  the  travellers. 

*  From  this  chapel,  we  ascended  the  grassy  eminence  which  forms 
the  right  side  of  the  chasm,  and  had  to  suffer  much  from  the  heat, 
insomuch,  that  our  Kossak,  who  would  much  rather  have  galloped 
for  three  days  together  through  the  steppe,  seated  on  horseback, 
than  climb  over  the  rocks  lor  two  hours,  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  sink  with  fatigue,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  back. 
About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  we  too  were  completely  tired, 
and  had  approached  close  to  the  region  of  snow,  we  sought  out  a 
place  lor  our  night’s  lodging  among  the  fragments  ol  rock.  We 
had  attained  a  height  of  12,360  feet;  our  bed  was  the  hard  rock, 
and  the  cold  icy  head  of  the  mountain  our  only  stove.  In  the 
sheltered  places  ^around  still  lay  some  fresh  snow;  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  at  the  freezing  point.  M.  Schiernann  and  myself 
had  prepared  ourselves  tolerably  well  for  this  contingency,  and  our 
joy  at  the  enterprise  also  helped  to  warm  us,  but  our  athletic  yager 
Sahak  (Isaac),  from  Arguri,  was  quite  dispirited  with  the  cold,  for 
he  had  nothing  but  his  summer  clothing;  his  neck  and  legs  from  the 
knee  to  the  sandal  were  quite  naked,  and  the  only  covering  for  his 
head  was  an  old  cloth,  tied  round  it.  I  had  neglected,  at  first 
starting,  to  give  attention  to  his  wardrobe ;  it  was,  therefore,  my 
duty  to  help  him  as  far  as  I  could  ;  and  as  we  had  ourselves  no  spare 
clothing,  I  wrapped  his  nakedness  in  some  sheets  of  grey  paper  which 
I  had  brought  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  drying  plants;  this 
answered  him  very  well.’ — pp.  145,  146, 

On  the  first  dawn  of  morning  their  journey  was  continued, 
and  the  state  of  the  ice,  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  perpetually  covered,  requiring  that  steps  should  be  cut 
in  order  to  their  ascent,  the  day  wore  away'  before  the  summit 
could  be  gained.  They  were  therefore  compelled,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  then  attained  the  elevation  of 
15,400  feet  above  the  sea,  to  consider  where  they  were  to  pass 
the  ensuing  night.  ‘  I  do  not  believe,’  say's  M.  Parrot, '  that 
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there  existed  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  further  advance 
upwards ;  but  the  few  hours  of  daylijjht  which  still  remained  to 
us  for  climbing  to  the  summit,  would  have  been  more  than  ex¬ 
pended  in  accomplishing  this  object ;  and  then  on  the  top,  we 
should  not  have  found  a  rock  to  shelter  us  during  the  night,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  scanty  supply  of  food,  w  hich  had  not  bicn 
calculated  for  so  protracted  an  excursion.' 

The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  a  return  to  the  plain,  but 
here  a  fresh  danger  presented  itself,  from  w  hich  they  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  account  must  be  given  in  our 
author's  own  w  ords. 

*  Satisfied  w  ith  the  result,  and  w  ith  having  ascertained  that  the 
mountain  was  by  no  means  w  holly  inaccessible  on  this  side,  and 
having  made  our  barometrical  observations,  we  turned  about  and 
immediately  fell  into  a  danger  which  we  never  dreamt  of  in  as¬ 
cending.  For,  while  the  footing  is  generally  less  sure  in  descending 
a  mountain  than  in  ascending  it,  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  restrain  one’s  self  and  to  trei.d  with  the  requisite  caution, 
when  looking  from  above  upon  such  a  uniform  surface  of  ice  and 
snow,  as  spread  from  beneath  our  feet  to  the  distance  of  two  thirds 
of  a  mile  w  ithout  interruption,  and  on  w  hich.  if  we  happened  to  slip 
and  fall,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  rapidly  shooting  dow  nwards, 
except  the  angular  fragments  of  rock  which  bounded  the  region  of 
ice.  The  danger  here  lies  more  in  want  of  habit  than  in  real  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  active  spirit  of  my  young  fiiend,  now  engaged  in  his 
first  mountain  journey,  and  whose  strength  and  courage  were  well 
able  to  cope  with  harder  trials,  was  yet  unable  to  withstand  this: 
treading  incautiously,  he  fell  ;  but,  as  he  was  about  twenty  paces 
behind  me,  1  had  time  to  strike  my  staff  before  me  in  the  ice  as 
deep  as  it  would  go,  to  plant  my  foot  firmly  on  my  excellent  many- 
pointed  ice-shoe,  and  while  my  right  hand  grasped  the  staff,  to  catch 
M.  Schiemann  with  my  left,  as  he  was  sliding  by.  My  position  was 
good,  and  resisted  the  impetus  of  his  fall  ;  but  the  tie  of  the  ice-shoe, 
although  so  strong  that  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  piece  w  ith  the  sole, 
gave  way  with  the  strain  ;  the  straps  were  cut  through  as  if  with  a 
knife,  and  unable  to  support  the  double  weight  on  the  bare  sole,  1 
also  fell.  M.  S.'hiemann,  rolling  against  two  stones,  came  to  a 
stoppage,  with  little  injury,  sooner  than  myself ;  the  distance  over 
which  1  was  hurried,  almost  unconsciously,  w’as  little  short  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  ended  in  the  debris  of  lava,  not  far  from  the 
border  of  the  glacier.’ — pp.  148,  149. 

An  attack  of  fever,  consequent  on  the  exertions  made,  com¬ 
pelled  M.  Parrot  for  a  time  to  desist  from  the  renew  al  of  his 
attempt;  but  ha\ing  speedily  recovered,  he  recommenced  his 
preparations  with  unabated  zeal.  The  party,  consisting  of  twelve 
pe  rsons,  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September,  and 
essayed  the  north-west  side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  way 
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though  longer  was  much  less  precipitous.  Ther  passed  the 
night  at  an  elevation  of  18,070  feet,  not  far  from  the  borders 
ot  perpetual  snow,  and  resumed  their  asciuit  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.  Of  the  dithcnlties  eneountert'd  some  idea  may  l)e  formed 
from  the  following  extract,  which  describes  their  course  during 
the  early  part  ot  the  second  day.  It  must  have  required  no 
ordinary  share  of  determination  and  bodily  strength  to  persist 
in  the  face  of  such  obstructions. 


'  For  an  instant  we  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  of  snow  which 
before  our  eyes  was  projected  with  wondrous  grandeur  on  the  clear 
blue  sky :  we  chose  out  such  matters  as  could  be  dispensed  with, 
and  left  them  behind  a  rock  ;  then  serious  and  in  silence,  and  not 
without  a  devout  shuddering,  w'e  set  foot  upon  that  region  which 
certainly  since  Noah’s  time  no  human  being  had  ever  trodden.  At 
first  the  progress  was  easy,  because  the  acclivity  was  not  very  steep, 
and  besides  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  fresh  snow  on  which  it  was 
easy  to  walk  ;  the  few  cracks  in  the  ice,  also,  which  occurred,  were 


of  no  great  breadth,  and  could  be  easily  stepped  over.  But  this  joy 
did  ni>t  last  long  ;  for,  after  we  had  advanced  about  200  paces,  the 
steepness  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  were  no  longer  able  to 
tread  securely  on  the  snow,  but,  in  order  to  save  ouiselves  fioin 
sliding  down  on  the  ice  beneath  it,  we  were  obliged  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  that  measure,  for  the  employment  of  which  I  had  taken 
care  to  equip  myself  and  my  companions,  namely,  the  cutting  of 
steps.  Although  that  which  is  called  ice  in  such  mountains,  is  in 
reality  snow  converted  into  a  glacier,  that  is  to  say,  permeated  with 
water  and  again  frozen,  in  which  state  it  is  far  from  possessing  the 
solidity  of  true  ice,  yet  like  this  it  does  not  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  foot,  and  requires,  where  the  slope  is  very  rapid,  the  cutting 
of  steps.  For  this  purpose  some  of  us  had  brought  little  axes, 
some  bill-hooks,  while  others,  again,  made  use  of  the  ice-staff. 


The  general  rule  in  the  ascent  was,  that  the  leader  should  only  cut 
the  ice  just  enough  to  allow  himself  to  mount,  and  that  each  as  he 
followed  should  enlarge  the  step;  and  thus,  while  the  labour  ol  the 
foremost  was  lightened,  a  good  path  was  prepared  for  the  descent, 
wherein  much  firmer  footing  is  required  than  in  ascending. 

‘  Through  this  proceeding,  dictated  off-hand  by  necessity  and 
frequent  expeiience,  and  which,  moreover,  could  not  be  dispensed 
w'ith  for  a  single  step,  as  well  ns  through  manilbld  hindrances  of 
a  new  sort,  which  obstructed  the  carrying  up  of  the  cross,  our 
progress  suffered  so  much  delay,  that  though  in  the  stony  region 
which  was  by  no  means  easily  traversed,  we  had  been  able  to  gain 
about  1000  feet  of  elevation  in  the  hour,  we  could  now  hardly  ascend 


6(K)  feet  in  the  same  time.  It  was  necessary  for  ns  to  turn  a  bold 
projection  of  the  slope  above  us,  and  having  come  to  it,  we  found  on 
it,  and  straight  across  the  direction  in  which  we  were  proceeding,  a 
deep  crack  in  the  ice,  about  five  feet  wide,  and  of  such  length  that  we 
could  not  distinctly  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  go  round  it.  To 
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our  consolation,  however,  the  drifted  snow  had  in  one  place  filled  up 
the  crevice  tolerably  well,  so  that  with  mutual  assistance  we  got 
safely  over,  a  feat  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  edge  of  the  ice  which  we  wanted  to  reach  was  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  on  which  we  were  standing  ’ — pp  160 — 162. 

For  a  second  time  the  travellers  were  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  At  an  elevation  of  16,028  feet  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  clouds 
were  gathering  in  the  sky.  The  attempt,  however,  was  repeated, 
and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1829,  ‘  we  stood,’  says  our  narrator, 
*  on  the  top  of  Ararat  I  ’ 

We  cannot  indulge  in  further  quotation,  hut  must  be  content 
with  simply  adverting  to  the  fact  that  M.  Parrot's  statement  of 
his  having  reached  the  summit  of  Ararat  has  been  questioned, 
though,  as  we  think,  without  sufficient  ground.  He  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  evidence  pro  and  con,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  question  may  determine  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  for  themselves.  We  strongly  recommend  his  volume 
to  the  early  perusal  of  all. 


Art.  VII. — The  Necessary  Existence  of  God.  By  William  Gillespie, 
Edinburgh  :  Philalethean  Publication  Office. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  first,  to  receive  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  appearance 
of  the  present  remarkable  work.  Some  few  years  ago,  there 
existed,  perhaps  exists  still,  a  society  at  Glasgow,  called  ‘  The 
Areopagus  or  Zetetic  Society.’  Mr.  Gillespie,  having  seen 
atheistical  publications  exposed  for  sale  in  Edinburgh,  had  been 
induced  to  challenge  any  atheist  who  might  be  found  in  that 
city,  to  refute  a  demonstration  he  would  produce  of  the  Being 
of  God.  His  challenge  was  accepted,  and  a  copy  of  his  demon¬ 
stration  forwarded  accordingly ;  but,  after  waiting  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  he  was  informed  that  the  person  who  had  undertaken 
the  task,  could  not  answer  it.  To  make  amends,  however, 
for  the  disappointment,  he  was  informed  that  there  was  a  society 
of  atheists  in  Glasgow  more  numerous,  clever,  and  learned,  who 
would,  no  doubt,  accept  the  challenge  -  Accordingly  our  author 
presently  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  whole  society,  calling  upon 
them  to  undertake  the  task  which  had  been  declined  by  the 
atheists  of  Edinburgh.  The  only  conditions  laid  down  on 
the  one  side,  and  accepted  on  the  other,  were  (1)  that  the  answer 
should  be  on  paper :  (2)  that  it  should  point  out  some  (alleged) 
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specific  fallacy  in  the  alleged  demonstration.  The  terms  be- 

agreed  to,  Mr.  Gillespie’s  demonstration  was  forwarded.  The 
reply  Mr.  Gillespie  received  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

'  Relative  to  your  challenge,  it  is  hereby  accepted  upon  your  own 
terms.  A  reply  to  your  ‘  argument’  will  be  commenced  forth¬ 
with  ;  but  as  the  writer  has  not  much  time  to  spare,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  proceed  very  rapidly.  But  as  the  society  intend 
publishing  it  at  their  own  charges,  and  are  anxious  that  the 
thing  should  be  proceeded  w’ith,  you  may  rely  on  no  time  being 
lost.  A  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  press.’ 

The  promised  ^  refutation’  accordingly  appeared,  with  the 
signature  of  Antitheos^  about  eight  months  after.  Mr.  Gillespie 
feeling  that  no  impression  had  thereby  been  produced  upon  the 
‘  Demonstration,’  speedily  prepared  an  '  Examination  of  Anti- 
theos’s  Refutation.’  In  a  postscript,  to  the  third  edition  of  which, 
he  says, 

*  Three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  Examination  was  first 
given  to  the  public :  and  as  Antitheos  has  not  brought  out  any  reply, 
it  may  be  presumed,  'tis  intended  that  no  reply  shall  appear. 

*  Indeed,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  author  of  the  Exami^ 

nation,  *  Antitheos,*  in  so  many  words,  lets  it  be  understood,  that  he 
does  not  propose  to  publish  any  reply . 

*  In  short,  the  silence  of  Antitheos  before  the  public  is  expressive; 
it  informs  us,  as  well  as  any  words  could  inform  us,  of  his  inability 
to  controvert  the  reasonings  of  the  *  Examination.*  No  question  but 
that  so  keen  a  controvertist  would  have  replied,  had  a  passable  reply 
been  reckoned  at  all  practicable. 

*  This  controversy  may,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  closed.  The  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Zetetics  having  retired  disgraced  from  the  lists,  may  be 
proclaimed  recreant.  The  atheists  of  Scotland  have  cried,  through  the 
medium  of  their  representative’s  silence. — ‘  Hold,  enough!*  * 

Since  Mr.  Gillespie  wrote  the  foregoing  statement,  two  more 
years  have  elapsed,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  neither  the 
Atheistic  gentleman  who  wrote  the  *  Refutation,’  nor  any  of  his 
fellow  ‘  Zetetics,’  has  courted  further  notoriety.  Discretion  has 
curbed  their  zeal,  and  Mr.  Gillespie  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  Paean. 

*  Pal  mam  qui  meruit,  feral.* 

The  work,  now  appearing  in  the  third  edition,  comprises 
the  following  articles,  all  bearing  on  the  great  subject : — '  An 
Inquiry  into  the  defects  of  mere  a  posteriori  Arguments;’ 
*  Reviews  of  the  Demonstrations,’  by  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  S.  Clarke, 
the  Rev.  Moses  Lowman  and  Bishop  Hamilton,  of  the  Existence 
and  Attributes  of  a  Deity;’  ‘The  (Author’s  own)  Argument 
d  priori  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  great  First  Cause ;' 
‘  An  Examination  of  Anti  theos’s  Refutation  of  the  above  Argu- 
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xnent’; — whict  occupies  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
Tolume. 

An  Appendix  containing  various  miscellaneous  matters,  and 
among  the  rest,  the  entire  contents  of  the  ‘  Refutation’,  bv 
Antitheos,  which  professed  to  poiut  out  the  alleged  fallacies  of 
Mr.  Gillespie. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Gillespie’s  work  is  thus  put  in  possession 
of  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  will  be  thereby 
enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  objections  of  the  Atheist  tended  to 
impair  the  argument,  as  well  as  how  far  !Mr.  Gillespie  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  demolition. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  succinct 
and  fair  an  account  as  we  can  of  Mr.  Gillespie’s  reasoning.  If, 
in  so  doing,  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  pass  any  strictures 
upon  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  mis¬ 
understood,  as  if  we  disapproved  of  the  attempt,  or  could  not 
appreciate  the  eminent  ability  and  acuteness,  which  the  author 
has,  in  many  parts,  displayed. 

His  inquiry,  into  the  defects  of  all  a  posteriori  arguments 
for  the  infinity,  eternity,  and  unity  of  God,  displays  great  logical 
acuteness.  The  principal  defect  he  points  out  is,  that  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  finite  effect,  you  cannot  infer  an  infinite 
cause ;  and  further,  that,  from  unity  of  design,  you  may  infer 
unity  of  counsel,  but  cannot  logically  prove  unity  of  substance 
in  that  cause.  So  far,  however,  as  the  argument  goes,  he  assents 
to  it  without  hesitation.  Yet  thinks  that,  though  the  argument 
clearly  proves  design  in  the  Author  of  nature,  it  cannot  prove 
that  the  designer  was  the  Creator  of  the  matter  in  which  the 
design  appears ;  for  that  argument  does  no  more  than  infer  a 
designing  cause  from  certain  appearances ;  in  the  same  way  as 
we  should  infer,  from  finding  some  well-contrived  machine  in  a 
desert,  that  a  human  being  had  left  it  there.’  The  point  which 
he  thinks  is  wanting  in  the  a  posteriori  argument  is  ‘  proof  of 
design  in  gross  untractable  matter  itself.’  Here  w  e  think  the 
author  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  argument  he  was  criti¬ 
cising,  by  overloOi^ing  the  fact,  that  *  gross  untractable  matter,’ 
as  he  calls  it,  does  as  clearly  evince  design  as  any  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  objects  or  phenomena  which  he  had,  without  hesitation, 
pronounced  to  be  proofs  of  design.  Do  the  chemical  properties 
of  matter  evince  no  design  ?  Do  its  mechanical  properties  evince 
none?  The  adaptation  of  the  chemical  properties  of  earth,  light, 
air,  and  water  to  the  organization  of  plants  and  animals,  is  as 
satisfactory  proof  of  design,  as  the  adaptation  of  the  organism 
to  the  elements.  The  intelligence  which  in  thought  designed 
the  plants  and  animals,  before  they  were  brought  into  existence, 
must  have  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and 
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mechauical  properties  of  the  ^  gross  untractable  matter — since 
chemical  analysis  is,  at  the  present  moment,  showing  such  know* 
ledge  to  have  been  previously  essential  to  the  design  of  con- 
struct ing  those  plants  and  animals,  which  were  to  make  use  of 
them.  Thus  constituting  those  systems  of  organization  perfect 
laboratories  for  analyzing  matter  and  appropriating  it  to  their 
own  uses.  Yea,  even  designing  to  construct  the  laboratories 
themselves  out  of  the  very  materials  on  which  they  were  after¬ 
wards  to  work,  and  by  the  assimilation  of  which  they  were  to 
be  conserved.  Moreover  the  system  of  resolution  and  repro¬ 
duction,  complicates  the  proof  of  design  to  a  far  higher  degree. 
The  inorganic  is  transmuted  into  the  organic — the  organic  is 
again  resolved  into  the  inorganic — supplying  the  very  elements 
necessary  to  the  production  and  continuance  of  the  organized 
systems.  Moreover  those  qualities  seem  to  have  been  imparted  to 
matter  at  first,  which  fitted  it  to  subserve  the  organic  creation,  and 
of  which  that  creation  could  make  use — without  deficiency  and 
without  redundancy.  Design  appears  as  clearly  in  first  prepar¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  pabulum  that  the  sulisequent  creation  would 
require,  as  iu  the  ordering  of  that  creation  itself.  If  we  choose 
to  pause  at  the  ])roductiou  of  tlie  ‘  gross  untractable  matter,’ 
and  say  it  shows  no  design,  because  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the 
end  it  is  to  answer,  nor  its  perfect  adaptation  to  it,  we  act  irra¬ 
tionally.  We  judge  of  the  architect’s  wisdom  from  his  rough 
materials,  before  he  has  laid  them  together  or  erected  the 
superrtructure.  But  if  we  view  matter  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  organic  creation,  then  there  is  evidence  enough  of  design 
from  first  to  last — and  of  design  most  elaborate  and  complicated. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  fault  we  find  in  Mr.  Gillespie’s 
criticism  upon  the  a  posteriori  argument.  We  think  it  a  very 
serious  defect  not  to  have  noticed — that,  though  it  is  perfectly 
true,  from  a  finite  object  you  cannot  fairly  infer  an  infinite 
cause,  and  an  infinite  designer,  yet  it  ought  to  be  admitted  that 
under  these  terms  finite  effect,  and  finite  object,  we  are  liable 
to  contemplate  a  very  inadequate  and  even  insignificant  idea: 
whereas  those  terms  do  properly  represent  the  whole  creation, 
w  hich  assuredly  contains  such  a  multiplicity  of  separate  objects, 
such  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  objects — of  objects  in  succession 
interminably — of  objects  rising  from  the  elements,  and  coming 
forth  perpetually — of  new  objects  revealing  themselves  to  our 
senses  just  iu  proportion  to  the  grow  th  of  our  powers  of  dis¬ 
covery,  that  it  may  be  said  fairly,  the  objects  of  science,  and 
consequently  the  proofs  of  design,  arc  practically  interminable : 
and  though  confessedly  still  in  thought,  finite,  do  so  approximate 
to  infinity,  that  for  alf  practical  and  popular  purposes,  they  may 
be  treated  as  inexhaustible  proofs  of  design — w'hich  is  near  akin 
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to  proof  of  an  infinite  designer.  Perhaps  they  lead  our  minds  on 
as  near  toward  the  conception  of  such  a  cause  as  we  can  ever  reach. 

If  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  limit  of  creation,  neither  have  we 
yet  felt  the  necessity  of  inferring  that  its  cause  must  be  finite. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  which  warrants  us  directly  and  logic¬ 
ally  to  infer  an  infinite  cause : — and  how  can  we,  without  possess¬ 
ing  infinite  knowledge? — yet  if  all  our  knowledge  of  the  objects 
tends  to  the  same  inference  of  design,  and  unity  of  design — and 
if  every  new  advance  of  knowledge  does  but  aggrandize  such 
proof — every  ascent  of  the  wing  of  science  does  but  open  to  us 
a  wider  and  still  a  wider  prospect — and  convince  us  tliat  we  are 
but  yet  upon  the  frontier  of  regions  where  similar  objects  will 
still  multiply  upon  us,  without  limit  and  without  end — then  to 
us  practically,  though  ertainly  not  metaphysically,  this  is  ade¬ 
quate  proof  of  an  infinite  designer.  The  observer  of  phenomena 
can  no  more  exhaust  the  mine  of  those  objects  which  Mr. 
Gillespie  admits  prove  design,  than  the  metaphysician,  in  his 
department,  can  exhaust  the  idea  of  expansion  and  duration. 

We  cannot  but  fear  that  Mr.  Gillespie’s  attachment  to  his 
own  a  priori  argument  has  led  him  to  depreciate  unduly,  those 
proofs  of  design  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  a  posteriori  rea- 
soners  to  develope ;  at  least,  in  our  opinion  he  has  not  done  them 
full  justice. — His  next  section  contains  a  review  of  the  professedly 
d  priori  arguments  by  the  several  authors  before  named.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Mr.  Locke’s  and  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke’s. 

It  is  chiefly  against  Mr.  Locke,  that  our  author  directs  the 
whole  force  of  his  criticism,  though  he  alleges  that  both  Clarke’s 
and  the  others,  are  chargeable  with  several  serious  imperfections. 
Mr.  Locke’s  reasoning  begins  at  the  point, — some  being  (as 
myself)  now  exists — nothing  cannot  produce  a  being — what  was 
not  from  eternity,  had  a  beginning — what  had  a  beginning  must 
be  produced  by  something  else — whatever  begins  to  be,  must 
have  a  cause.  Thus  far,  he  says,  even  atheists  wdll  admit ;  and 
indeed,  no  reasoning  can  be  less  liable  to  objection  than  this : 
\f  nothing  cannot  produce  the  being  whvh  is,  from  eternity  there 
has  been  something ;  since  what  vms  not  from  eternity  had  a  be¬ 
ginning,  etc.  Locke  continues  ; — 

‘  This  Eternal  Source,  then,  of  all  being,  must  also  be  the 
source  and  original  of  all  power,  and  so  this  eternal  being 
must  also  be  the  most  powerful.’  It  is  to  this  Mr.  Gillespie 
objects.  He  says,  ‘here  lies  the  sophism,  and  a  mighty  sophism 
it  is.’  ‘He  inferred  that  from  eternity  there  has  been  some¬ 
thing.  The  nature,  however,  of  the  something,  was  not 
determined.  Something  indeed  there  was  proved  to  have 
always  been,  but  it  was  only  a  vague  something.  But  in  this 
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fourth  step,  the  vague  something  is  secretly  held  to  be,  not  a 
succession,  from  eternity,  of  things  or  beings,  but  an  'eternal 
source*  of  all  other  beings,  or,  in  other  words,  an  eternal  being, 
the  cause  of  all  other  existences.  Before,  however,  the  author 
could  have  legitimately  arrived  at  such  an  eternal  source,  or 
being,  it  behoved  him  to  have  demolished  the  hypothesis  of 
the  infinite  succession  of  things — the  grand  hypothesis  of  athe¬ 
ism,  the  hypothesis,  we  may  say,  into  which  all  atheism  must 
run  at  last.’ 

We  must  say  that  we  think  Locke  has  been  misrepresented, 
because  he  does  not  properly  set  out  with  something^  but  with 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  beings  and  of  course,  if  his  inter¬ 
mediate  reasoning  was  sound,  as  Mr.  Gillespie  admits,  he  was 
entitled  to  infer  that  the  intelligence  which  was  a  property  of 
the  thing  assumed  to  exist,  came  from  that  source  from  which 
came  the  thing,  or  being,  called  man.  Besides,  he  goes  at 
length  into  the  proof  that  non-intelligence  can  no  more  be  the 
cause  of  intelligence,  than  nothing  can  be  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  or  the  cause  of  something.  After  all  the  mighty  sophism 
Mr.  Gillespie  charges  upon  Locke,  is,  we  think,  rather  in  appear¬ 
ance  than  reality,  or  if  it  exist  at  all,  it  exists  in  the  omission  to 
destroy  the  atheistic  idea  of  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings 
and  things,  that  is  to  say,  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  reasoning 
Locke  constructed,  as  in  his  not  meeting  a  certain  supposition 
which  might  seem  to  admit  his  reasoning,  but  supersede  his 
conclusion,  by  drawing  from  his  arguments  another  conclusion, 
and  that  quite  adverse.  So  far,  it  might  be  admitted,  that 
Locke  failed  to  fortify  his  conclusion  by  showing  that  the  athe¬ 
istic  supposition  could  not  rest  upon  his  premises,  nor  attach  to 
his  reasoning,  or  to  any  other.  But  after  all,  it  appears  that 
Locke’s  ‘  mighty  sophism*  consisted  not  in  any  thing  he  did, 
but  in  what  he  omitted  to  do,  and  that  was  to  demolish  the 
theory  of  eternal  succession.  Accordingly  Mr.  Gillespie  does 
this  at  one  part  of  his  own  argument,  thus : — 

*  Should  it  now  be  asserted  that  any  succession,  or  successions  of 
substances.  in  extension,  for  a  succession  of  substances  of  infinity 
of  extension  were,  we  know  not  what :  should  it  be  asserted  that  any 
successions,  or  any  one  succession  of  substances — say  of  minerals  or 
vegetables,  or  animals,  or  all  together,  or  of  worlds,  or  ol  systems  of 
worlds,  is  of  infinity  of  duration  ;  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  is  im¬ 
mediately  and  abundantly  apparent.  For,  seeing  that  the  whole  ma¬ 
terial  universe,  itself,  is  finite  in  duration,  every  succession  of  sub¬ 
stances  wliich  are  in  the  material  universe  (and  know  you  of  sub¬ 
stances  finite  in  extension,  which  are  out  of  it?)  must  therefore  be 
finite  in  duration,  too.’ — p.  23  0/  the  Argument  d  Priori. 

This  is  the  thing  done  by  ^fr.  Gillespie  which  Locke  omitted 
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to  do,  and  for  wliich  omission  alone  he  charges  him  with  a 
mighty  sophism.  But  what,  upon  Mr.  Gillespie’s  own  shewing, 
is  this  said  doctrine  of  succession  but  a  false  assertion  which  is 
immediately  and  abundantly  apparent — for  Mr.  Gillespie’s  con¬ 
clusion  is,  that  every  succession  of  substances  in  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  must  be  finite  in  duration.  For  the  proof  or  rather  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  he  refers  to  a  previous  proposition  in  which  he 
had  shown  that  the  material  universe  was  finite  in  duration. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  is  that  Mr.  Locke  did  not  demolish  an 
absurdity — an  unintelligible  and  impossible  supposition.  It 
would  have  been  more  candid  to  suppose  that  Locke  cither  over¬ 
looked  the  absurdity  Mr.  Gillespie  has  demolished — or  that  he 
imagined,  the  absurdity  of  it  was,  as  Mr.  Gillespie  says,  so  im¬ 
mediately  and  abundantly  apparent^  that  he  might  leave  it 
altogether  unnoticed — to  fall  by  its  own  want  of  coherence. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  Mr.  Gillespie  should  be  allowed  to 
state  his  own  a  priori  argument.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
extract  the  whole  course  of  his  reasoning  in  support  of  his 
proposition,  since  that  extends  to  some  twenty-six  pages,  but  we 
shall  lav  before  our  readers  the  scheme  of  the  demonstration  as 
the  author  has  himself  presented  it. 

DIVISION  I. 

PART  I. 

Proposition,  i.  Infinity  of  Extension  is  necessarily  existing. 

II.  Infinity  of  Extension  is  necessarily  indivisible. 

III.  There  is  necessarily  a  being  of  infinity  of  extension. 

IV.  The  being  of  infinity  of  extension  is  necessarily  of 

unity  and  simplicity, 

V.  There  is  necessarily  but  one  being  of  infinity  of 
expansion. 


PART  II. 

Propos.  I.  Infinity  of  duration  is,  necessarily,  existing, 

II.  Infinity  of  duration  is  necessarily  indivisible, 

III.  There  is  necessarily  a  being  of  infinity  of  duration. 

IV.  The  being  of  infinity  of  duration  is,  necessarily,  of 

unity  and  simplicity, 

V.  There  is,  necessarily,  but  onebeing  of  infinity  of  duration. 

PART  III. 

Propos.  i.  There  is  necessarily,  a  being  of  infinity  of  expansion, 
and  infinity  of  duration. 

II.  The  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  infinity  of  dura¬ 

tion  is,  necessarily,  of  unity  and  simplicity, 

III.  There  is  necessarily,  hut  one  being  of  infinity  of  ex¬ 

pansion  and  infinity  of  duration. 
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DIVISION  II. 

PART  I. 

Propos.  The  simple,  sole,  bein^  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of 
duration,  is,  necessarily.  Intelligent  and  All^knowing, 

PART  11. 

Propos.  The  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of 
duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  is  necessarily,  all  powerful. 

PART  III. 

Propos.  The  simple  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  dura¬ 
tion,  who  is  all-knowing,  and  all-powerful,  is,  neces‘ 
sarilg,  free. 

DIVISION  III. 

Propos.  The  simple  sole,  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of 
duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely 
free,  is  necessarily,  completely  happy. 

Sub  Propos.  llie  simple,  sole  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of 
duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  entirely 
free  and  completely  happy  is  necessarily  perfectly  good. 

This  series  of  propositions  is  arranged  with  considerable 
ability  and  argued  mostly  with  much  acuteness.  If  it  shall  be 
found  to  bear  the  test  of  the  metapliysicians,  and  in  all  tlie  links 
of  the  chain  be  proved  inseparable,  the  author  will  have  ac¬ 
complished  an  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  theism — and 
though  the  age,  which  has  little  taste  for  such  ratiocination, 
should  fail  to  do  him  justice,  yet  his  Argument  will  live  and  he 
shall  reap  his  reward. 

It  can  hardlv  be  said  that  the  work  has  vet  attracted  that 
•  ♦ 

attention,  at  least  in  England,  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at — the  atheists 
of  course  Avill  not  give  it  publicity,  since  it  has  discomfited  their 
brethren  of  the  north — and  to  the  mass  of  Christian  readers,  the 
perusal  of  such  an  elaborate  treatise  would  be  an  irksome  as 
well  as  a  needless  task.  There  are,  however,  as  Mr.  (lillespie 
hints,  exceptions  to  the  general  nile  of  superficiality  : — and  ‘  no 
age  receives  those  impressions  which  are  to  be  lasting,  and  to 
influence  the  sentiments  of  posterity,  from  any  but  the  more 
profound  thinkers.’ 

The  truth  of  this  observation  has  been  well  illustrated  in  that 
eminent  man  Bishop  Butler  whose  remarkable  sentence,  which 
w’e  shall  immediately  quote,  has,  if  we  mistake  not,  supplied  the 
germ  of  the  d  priori  argument  which  is  now  on  its  trial.  In 
the  fifth  letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
containing  his  demonstration,  are  to  be  found  the  following 
words — *  but  did  it  plainly  appear  that  they  (viz.  space  and 
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duration)  were  properties  of  a  substance,  we  should  have  an 
easy  way  with  the  atheists,  for  it  would  at  once  prove  demon¬ 
strably  an  eternal,  necessary,  self-existent  being ;  that  there  is 
but  one  such ;  and  that  he  is  needful  to  the  existence  of  all  other 
things.’  The  writer  proceeds — 'which  makes  me  think  that 
though  it  may  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  obvious  to  every  capacity, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  generally  used,  as  a  fundamental 
argument  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God  '  he  had  previously 
said  '  I  must  own  my  ignorance,  that  I  am  really  at  a  loss  about 
the  nature  of  space  and  duration,^ 

Those  of  our  readers  wlio  will  now  refer  back  to  !Mr.  Gillespie’s 
First  Division,  Part  i.  will  perceive  that  he  has  essayed  to  prove, 
from  our  necessary  conception  of  the  infinity  and  indivisibility 
of  space  or  extension,  the  existence  of  a  being  of  infinite  exten¬ 
sion,  and  that  it  is  on  his  third  proposition  that  the  whole 
strength  of  his  argument  depends.  Ilis  demonstration  runs 
thus  ; 

*  I . — Either  infinity  of  extension  subsists,  or  (which  is  at  bottom  the 
same  thing)  we  conceive  it  to  subsist,  without  a  support  or  substratum : 
or,  it  subsists  not,  or,  (which  is  the  same  thing)  we  conceive  it  not  to 
subsist,  without  a  support  or  substratum. 

*  First,  If  infinity  of  extension  subsists  without  a  substratum,  then  it 
is  a  substance.  And  if  any  one  should  deny,  that  it  is  a  substance,  it  so 
subsisting ;  to  prove  beyond  contradiction  the  utter  absurdity  of  such 
denial,  we  have  but  to  defy  him  to  show,  infinity  of  extension  is  not 
a  substance,  so  far  forth  as  it  can  subsist  by  itself  without  a  substratum. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  deny  that  infinity  of  extension 
exists,  (Prop.  i.  §  3.)  so  there  is,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  able  to 
subsist  without  a  substratum,  a  substance  or  being  of  infinity  of  extension 
necessarily  existing,  though  infinity  of  extension,  and  the  being  of  infinity 
of  extension  are  not  different,  as  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
mode  and  subject  of  the  mode,  but  are  identical. 

*  Secondly.  If  infinity  of  extension  subsist  not  without  a  substratum, 
then,  it  being  a  contradiction  to  deny  there  is  infinity  of  extension 
(Prop.  i.  §  3.)  it  is  a  contradiction  to  deny  there  is  a  substratum  to  it. 

*  Whether  or  not  men  will  consent  to  call  this  substratum,  substance 
or  being,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  For,  *tis  certain  that  the  word 
substance  or  being  has  never  been  employed,  can  never  be  employed,  to 
stand  for  anything  better  entitled  to  the  application  of  the  term,  than 
the  substratum  of  infinity  of  extension.  But  to  refuse  to  give  such  sub¬ 
stratum  that  name,  being  a  thing  obviously  most  unreasonable,  let  us  call 
the  substratum  of  infinity  of  extension,  by  the  name  substance  or  being. 

*  There  is,  then,  necessarily,  a  being  of  infinity  of  extension. 

The  author  goes  through  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  in  Part 
ii.  concerning  infinity  of  duration,  coming  to  a  parallel  conclusion 
‘  there  is  then  of  necessity  a  being  of  infinity  of  duration  ’ — and 
but  one — he  then  unites  these  two  conclusions  in  his  third  part 
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— ntid  proceeds  to  complete  his  work  by  connecting  with  his 
previous  inferences  intelligence — ahnightiness — entire  freedom — 
happiness  and  goodness.  The  peculiarity  of  our  author’s  work, 
consists  in  representing  infinite  expansion  or  infinity  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  duration  as  properties  of  God.  Tliis  was  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Clarke,  and  contested  by  Ijcibnitz  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence  which  was  published.  So  that,  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  concise  and  logical  form  into  which  Mr. 
Gillespie  has  reduced  the  argument,  and  the  more  orderly  and 
graceful  edifice  into  which  he  has  shaped  his  materials,  we  find 
nothing  new.  The  solidity  of  the  whole  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  question  to  which  Butler  alludes  in  the  passage  we  have 
cited,  shows  how  incapable  that  distinguished  man  felt  himself, 
of  forming  any  decisive  opinion  of  the  nature  of  space  and 
duration  ;  and  assuredly  the  long  and  subtle  controversy  between 
Clarke  and  Leibnitz  has  not  relieved  us  of  our  difficulties.  It 
is  w'ith  extreme  reluctance  we  insinuate  any  hesitation  in 
admitting  Mr.  Gillespie’s  demonstration — but  we  should  be  still 
more  reluctant  to  admit,  what  his  argument  requires — that 
infinite  space  and  duration  are  properties  of  the  infinite  being. 
If  finite  space  and  finite  duration  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
contemplated  as  properties  of  finite  beings,  though  all  finite 
beings  have  an  essential  relation  to  them,  we  cannot  imagine 
how  infinite  space  and  infinite  duration  can  be  described  as 
properties  of  the  deity.  It  is  very  possible  to  rebut  the  obser¬ 
vation  by  demanding  if  space  and  duration  arc  not  properties  of 
the  infinite  being,  what  are  they  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  adapt  the 
metaphysical  axiom  to  space,  and  say,  it  must  be  either  a  sub¬ 
stratum  or  the  quality  of  a  substratum — because  so  our 
science  distributes  the  objects  of  our  thought — but  yet  it 
is  true,  that  our  metaphysics  have  not  yet  determined  whether 
space  can  be  classed  under  either  category.  Mr.  Gillespie  has 
made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  but  he  knows  })crfectly 
well  that  the  philosophers  are  not  few  who  are  in  the  predicament 
of  Butler — at  a  loss  to  determine  the  nature  of  space  and  dura¬ 
tion — because  every  theory  that  has  been  started  concerning 
them  leaves  us  in  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties. 

VVe  waive  many  minor  exceptions  to  Mr.  Gillespie’s  reasoning, 
which  have  occurred  to  us  in  reading  his  book.  Sometimes  we 
think  he  has  inadvertently  called  in  a  posteriori  reasoning— As 
for  instance  in  the  proof  that  the  material  universe  is  finite  in 
extension,  p.  14,  he  appears  to  us  to  depend  entirely  upon  our 
experience : — our  observation  that  some  parts  of  the  material 
universe  are  divisible  from  each  other,  is  made  the  basis  for  the 
inference,  that  all  the  parts  are  in  the  same  predicament — and 
this  is  the  conclusion,  he  says,  to  which,  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
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sophy,  we  are  entitled  to  come.’  That  may  be  admitted — but 
still  this  is  not  a  priori  reasoning — it  is  a  little  bit  of  inductive 
philosophy.  There  are  other  similar  instances  of  the  mixture  of 
reasoning  which  has  been  charged  upon  most  of  the  a  priori 
demonstrations. 

We  have  read  the  work  with  more  than  usual  interest,  and 
with  the  sincere  wish  to  find  every  step  of  the  demonstration  as 
clear  and  unimpeachable  as  any  in  geometry — but  we  stumbled 
at  the  outset  over  his  fundamental  propositions,  and  though  we 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  our  minds  to  the  proof  that 
infinite  space  is  a  property  of  God,  yet  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  the  attempt.  We  do  not  pronounce  the  argument  bad — 
but  we  yet  lack  the  knowledge  which  might  enable  us  to  take 
that  step  at  which  Butler  halted — and  which  we  believe  has 
never  yet  been  made  firm.  The  w  ork  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  however, 
displays  both  ingenuity  and  logical  acuteness  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  It  deserves  the  closest  attention  and  will  supply  matter 
for  the  profoundest  thought.  As  an  exercise  for  minds  of  a 
metaphysical  turn,  we  heartily  recommend  it.  Many,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  deem  it  a  clear  accession  to  our  rational  theology, 
and  should  it  only  succeed  in  silencing  gainsayers  and  confirm¬ 
ing  believers,  it  will  have  accomplished  an  important  end. 

The  attempted  '  Refutation  ’  by  the  atheists  of  Glasgow,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  chapter  which  professes  to  point  out  Mr. 
Gillespie’s  fallacies,  though  evidently  the  work  of  a  subtle  mind, 
is  anything  but  a  fair  and  manly  attempt  to  face  the  argument. 
It  is  made  up  of  evasion,  sophistry  and  banter.  The  writer 
repeatedly  contradicts  himself,  and  is  no  match  for  Mr.  Gillespie 
either  in  metaphysical  acumen  or  in  erudition.  The  Examination 
of  the  Refutation  is  as  complete  a  demolition  of  an  adversary, 
and  as  fine  a  piece  of  criticism,  in  point  of  power,  as  can  be  met 
with  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  w  e  should 
say  that  this  is  the  most  instructive  iind  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Gillespie  possesses  a  peculiar  tact  for  discovering 
the  defects  and  fallacies  of  other  writers.  No  man  has  more 
completely  exposed  the  nnsoundness  of  many  of  Hume’s  most 
formidable  arguments,  than  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  reprove,  perhaps  rather  too  sharply,  the 
unsound  reasoning  of  many  of  the  friends  of  theism.  Doctor 
Watts,  Robert  Hall,  and  many  others,  the  reader  will  find 
handled  with  very  little  ceremony.  AVe  should  have  been  more 
gratified  with  the  work  had  it  been  distinguished  by  less  of  the 
spirit  of  boastful  self-confidence,  and  more  of  the  meekness  of 
wisdom.  Metaphysical  theology  after  all  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
It  requires  in  its  use  no  little  caution  and  experience.  The 
greater  the  courage  with  which  it  is  wielded,  the  greater  the 
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danger  of  self-destruction  or  of  mischief.  Mysteries  impenetra¬ 
ble  seem  to  encircle  the  confines  of  our  knowledge  in  every 
department.  We  often  imagine  that  we  see  land  at  a  distance, 
and  we  carry  forward  the  frontiers  of  our  own  territory  some¬ 
what  further,  or  think  w  e  do ;  hut  still  w  e  have  neither  dissipated 
the  clouds,  nor  exhausted  the  mvsterv  which  defied  our  vision, 
and  still  defies  it.  The  observation  applies  not  exclusively  to 
such  subjects  as  the  present.  It  belongs  to  what  we  call  the 
clearest  of  our  sciences,  and  the  most  perfect  of  our  demonstra¬ 
tions.  You  can  prove  nothing  w  ithout  assuming  what  cannot 
be  proved — by  reasoning — what  is  a  simple  matter  of  conscious¬ 
ness — and  then  you  must  proceed  to  define  impossible  facts, 
which  are  mere  imaginary  assumptions.  Poor  human  reason  ! 
Well  may  it  droop  its  head,  not  only  before  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe  and  its  Oeator,  but  when  it  contemplates  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  its  ow  n  w  ork,  and  the  insignificance  of  its  own  efforts. 

Mr.  Gillespie  will,  w  e  trust,  give  us  credit  for  having  read  his 
work  with  attention  and  interest.  If  we  have  not  felt  quite 
secure  in  following  him  in  some  of  his  propositions,  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  at  least  we  have  high  authority  for  our  hesitation. 
We  have  been  anxious  to  do  him  justice,  and  should  even  be 
glad  to  discover  the  soundness  of  his  argument.  Its  solidity  once 
established  would  set  at  rest  the  controversy  with  the  athiests. 
And  he  may  be  sure  we  should  rejoice  to  see  them  all  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  Zetetic  Society  at  Glasgow.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  his  work  may  command  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Every  theologian  is  not  a  metaphysician,  but  there  are  many 
w'hose  previous  studies  qualify  them  for  the  reading  of  the 
present  w’ork ;  and  to  their  attention  we  cordially  commend  it, 
with  the  confident  assurance  that  they  will  not  regret  its  perusal, 
or  even  its  re-perusal. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Fisher* 8  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book,  1846.  By  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

2.  The  Sacred  Gift ;  a  series  of  Meditations  vpon  Scripture  Subjects, 
with  twenty  highly  finished  engravings,  after  celebrated  paintings  by 
eminent  masters.  Second  Series.  By  the  Hev.  Charles  B.  Taylor, 
M.A.,  author  of  ‘  May  you  like  it,’  &c.  4to. 

3.  Fisher*s  Juvenile  Scrap  Book.  1846.  By  the  author  of  ‘  The 
Women  of  England.’ 

4.  China,  in  a  Series  of  Views,  displaying  the  Scenery,  Architecture, 
and  Social  Habits  of  that  ancient  empire.  Drawn  from  original  and 
authentic  sketches  by  Thomas  Allom,  Elsq..  With  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notices  by  the  Hev.  G.  N.  VV right,  M.A.  Vol.  4. 

4.  France  Illustrated,  Drawings  by  Thomas  Allom,  Esq.  Descrip¬ 
tions  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright.  Divisions,  1 — III.  London  : 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  approach  of  Christmas,  with  all  its 
leasures  and  social  convivialities,  by  the  appearance  of  these 
eautiful  volumes,  as  gifts  for  the  season.  They  come  to  us 
this  year  in  their  usually  elegant  garb,  introducing  us  by  their 
attractive  embellishments  to  foreign  lands,  in  which  it  has  not 
been  the  privilege  of  some  of  us  domestics  to  travel ;  amusing, 
and,  in  some  cases,  instnicting  us  by  their  varied  and  interesting 
details ;  and  at  the  same  time  assisting  to  renovate  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  our  drawing-room  table,  by  taking  the  place  of  their 
predecessors,  whose  dress  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  the 
constant  wear  of  a  vear. 

Prom  our  long  intimacy  with  Fisher^s  Drawing  Room  Scrap 
Book,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  cast  on  it  our  first  glance ; 
and  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  again 
meeting  its  gifted  editor  of  last  year,  the  author  of  *  the  Women 
of  England.*  Wc  felt  great  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  the 
compilation  of  the  work  being  in  the  hands  of  Mrs  Ellis,  from 
the  moral  healthfulness  which  is  uniformly  diffused  through  all 
her  writings.  Still  we  must  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to 
depreciate  the  literarj^  competence  of  the  editor  of  the  present 
volume.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  is  justly  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy,  imagination,  and  music  of  her  poetry ;  which  as  de¬ 
voted  to  the  deep  soul  stirring  and  tender  affections,  is  specially 
appropriate  to  the  pen  of  a  woman.  In  the  volume  before  us 
we  have  some  beautiful  specimens  of  her  descriptive  powers, 
in  illustration  of  engravings  which  admirably  depict  to  the 
English  reader  the  scenes  and  architecture  of  foreign  lands  : — 

*  Again,  new  scenes  from  other  lands. 

Lie  spread  before  you,  brightly  fair. 
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W  e  must  cjntcnt  ourselves  with  one  extract,  the  length  of 
which  completely  exhausts  our  limited  space.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  beautifully  soft  landscape  bv  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Binsen  on 
the  Rhine. 

BINGEN. 

*  A  soldier  of  the  Legion,  lay  dvnng  in  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman’s  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  woman’s  tears ; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life  blood  ebbed  away. 

And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he  might  say. 

The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's  hand. 

And  he  said,  *  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  ray  native  land ; 

Take  a  message,  and  a  token,  to  some  distant  friend  of  mine. 

For  I  was  born  at  Bingen, — at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

*  Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they  meet  and  crowd  around, 
To  hear  my  mournful  story  in  the  pleasant  vineyard  ground ; 

That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and  when  the  day  was  done, 

Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath  the  setting  sun. 

And  ’midst  the  dead  and  dying,  were  some  grown  old  in  wars, — 

The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the  last  of  many  scars  ; 

But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  life’s  morn  decline. 

And  one  had  come  from  Bingen,  fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

*  Tell  my  mother,  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her  old  age. 

And  1  was  still  a  truant  bird,  that  thought  his  home  a  cage : 

For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and  even  as  a  child 

My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles  fierce  and  wild  ; 

And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 

I  let  them  take  whate’er  they  would,  but  kept  my  father’s  sword  ; 

And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light  used  to  shine. 

On  the  cottage-wall  at  Bingen,  calm  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  There’s  another — not  a  sister  ; — in  the  happy  days  gone  by. 

You’d  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled  in  her  eye ; 

Too  innocent  for  coquetry, — too  fond  for  idle  scanning, — 

Oh !  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes  heaviest 
mourning ! 

Tell  her — the  last  night  of  my  life— (for  ere  this  moon  be  risen. 

My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison) 

I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow  sunlight  shine 
On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen,  fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 

*  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along — I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear. 

The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and  clear ; 

And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill. 

That  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening  calm  and  still : 

And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed  with  friendly  talk, 

Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well-remembered  walk  ; 

And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly,  in  mine. 

Bat  we’ll  meet  no  more  at  Bingen,  loved  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 

VOL.  xviii.  F  r  f 
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His  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarser, — his  grasp  was  childish  weak, — 

His  eyes  pul  on  a  dying  look, — he  sighed  and  ceased  to  speak  ; 

His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had  fled, — 

The  soldier  of  the  legion  in  a  foreign  land  was  dead ! 

And  ihe  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she  looked  down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody  corpses  strown  ; 

Yea,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light  seemed  to  shine. 

As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen, — Fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  !* 

The  plates,  which  are  thirty-six  in  number,  are  distinguished 
by  variety  and  beauty,  although  they  cannot  boast  of  originality. 
That  of  the  Chinese  Opium  Smokers  is  truly  appalling.  The 
views  on  the  Rhine,  Florence,  and  Italy,  are  pleasing,  and 
Jephtha's  daughter  but  too  painfully  reminds  us  of  the  grief  of 
the  father  for  the  haste  of  his  vow. 

The  Sacred  Gift,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor,  is  got  up 
with  much  care,  and  is  distinguished  by  admirable  feeling. 
It  consists  of  papers,  or  meditations  in  prose  and  verse,  on 
sacred  subjects,  by  the  editor,  Henry  Raikes,  Joseph  Bay  lee. 
Canon  Slade, 'Hugh  Stowell,  R.  C.  Evans,  and  Hugh  M‘Neale, 
all  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  and  is  intended, 
the  editor  tells  us,  for  ^  those  readers  to  w  hom  subjects  of  a 
less  sacred  character  would  not  be  acceptable.^  There  is 
nothing  sectarian  in  the  volume ;  a  religious  spirit  breathes 
throughout  it ;  yet  we  must  confess  ourselves  somew  hat  opposed 
to  this  class  of  pious  Annuals  for  the  boudoir,  as  inconsistent  in 
form  and  purpose.  The  embellishments  agree  in  subject  with 
the  prose  and  verse  illustrations,  and  are  selected  from  Fisher^s 
Family  Bible.  We  find  it  difficult  to  give  our  readers  a  speci¬ 
men  of  its  contents,  as  the  pieces  are  most  of  them  very  long. 
We  must  therefore  merely  transcribe  a  beautiful  hymn,  w^hich 
is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  diffused  throughout  the  volume. 

HYMN. 

*  How  blessed  are  the  sons  of  light ! 

Though  poor  on  earth,  and  ill  at  ease. 

The  path  of  faith  and  not  of  sight. 

Is  that  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

*  Loud  laughter  and  the  idle  jest 
May  rise  amid  the  ungodly  throng. 

But  calm  content,  and  holy  rest, 

^  To  pilgrims  of  the  cross  belong. 

•  In  thee,  sweet  Source  of  heavenly  peace. 

All  fresh  and  living  springs  are  found ; 

And  the  deep  well  knows  no  decrease. 

From  whence  those  gladdening  springs  abound. 
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*  W  hat  though  the  vain  and  worldly  deem 

Tlie  way  of  God  a  desert  rude. 

Green  pastures  and  the  tranquil  stream 
Are  found  in  that  sweet  solitude. 

*  There  the  good  Shepherd  loves  to  lead, 

III  noontide  heat,  His  little  flock ; 

There  they  repose,  and  there  they  feed. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Rock. 

*  Fearless  of  harm,  to  that  clear  spring 

llie  dove  descends,  her  wandering  o*er. 

Laves  in  the  stream  her  weary  wing. 

Nor  leaves  the  quiet  shelter  more. 

*  Thou  God  of  grace,  and  peace,  and  love ! 

Teach  me  to  find  that  region  blest ; 

Oh  for  the  pinions  of  the  dove. 

To  flee  away  and  he  at  rest ! 

*  The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book*  says  Mrs.  Ellis,  *  embellislied  with 
the  usual  number  and  variety  of  engravings,  is  again  ofl'ered  to 
the  notice  of  her  young  friends,  whose  kind  welcome  to  the 
preceding  volumes  of  this  elegant  work,  leads  her  to  hope  that 
their  hearts  not  unfrcqucntly  go  with  her,  in  the  pleasing  task 
of  preparing  it  for  the  amusement  of  their  winter  evenings.’ 
We  certainly  feel  warranted  in  congratulating  the  editor  on  her 
present  attempt,  and  do  not  recollect  that  she  has  ever  before 
presented  herself  to  our  youth  in  an  aspect  more  engaging,  or 
better  calculated  to  improve  or  interest  tliem,  than  in  the  present 
volume,  which  contains  sixteen  engravings  executed  with  suflfl- 
cient  taste  and  skill  to  satisfy  and  enchant  the  readers  for  whom 
the  work  is  intended.  The  vignette  is  a  landscape  in  the 
country,  where,  seated  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  is  a  rural 
and  happy  family,  consisting  of  three  generations.  It  is  entitled 
‘  The  Sparkling  Draught,’  to  which  is  appended  the  following 
appropriate  stanzas. 

THE  SPARKLING  DRAUGHT. 

Tlie  sparkling  draught  that  fills  thy  glass. 

Kind  stranger,  freely  sip  ; 

Tis  not  like  some  that  sweetly  pass. 

But  have  a  poisoned  lip. 

That  sparkling  draught  springs  where  the  leavet 
In  green  luxuriance  grow  ; 

The  wild-rose  there  her  garland  weaves. 

And  hair-bells  droop  below. 
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Deep  through  yon  grove  its  crystal  tide^ 

With  song  and  music  goes ; 

The  wild-bird  builds  her  nest  beside 
And  warbles  where  it  flows. 

No  aching  brow,  no  frenzied  eye. 

Bend  o'er  that  sylvan  stream  ; 

The  heavens  above — the  bright  blue  sky — 

The  star's  reflected  beam. 

Within  that  fountain  pure  and  deep 
Dark  fearful  forms  live  not ; 

But  silent  dews  at  night-fall  weep 
Bright  tears  around  that  spot. 

ivissed  by  the  opening  flowers  of  spring. 

Fed  by  soft-falling  showers, 

Deem  not  that  fresh’ning  draught  can  bring 
Sad  thoughts  for  after-hours. 

The  sparkling  glass  will  cool  thy  lip. 

Nor  wake  one  pulse  but  joy  ; 

Drink  then,  kind  stranger — freely  sip 
Sweet  draughts  without  alloy. 

We  have  perused  the  fourth  volume  of  China,  its  Architecture, 
with  great  pleasure,  and  find  in  it  as  much  to  interest  and 
instruct,  as  in  the  three  former  volumes.  We  decidedly  prefer 
it  to  many  of  our  gifts  for  the  season,  inasmuch  as  it-  has  a 
purpose  which  will  place  it  on  the  library  shelf  w  hen  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  drawing-room  ceases.  Its  engravings  are  exquisite 
and  original,  thirty-two  in  number,  introducing  us  to  scenes  of 
which  we  know  comparatively  little.  They  are  executed  in  the 
same  style,  and  display  the  same  elegance,  as  we  have  already 
noted  in  the  former  volumes  of  the  work. 

France  Illustrated,  This  is  a  similar  work  to  the  preceding, 
and  will  be  equally  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  engravings,  which  are  numerous,  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  many  of  them  are  executed  in  the  first  style,  whilst  the 
descriptive  matter  familiarizes  the  reader  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  points  of  French  historv%  natural  scenery, 
architectural  structure,  and  social  life.  The  work  is  issued  in 
monthly  and  quarterly  parts,  the  former  at  two,  and  the  latter 
at  six  shillings  each,  and  unites  in  an  unusual  degree  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  an  Annual  with  the  more  permanent  qu^ities  of  a  de¬ 
scriptive  and  historicjJ  volume. 
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Art.  IX. — The  League,  Nov,  15,  1845. 

Another  heave  has  been  ^iven  to  the  projj^ress  of  the  Corn-Law 
question,  by  circumstances  wliich  man  cannot  regulate,  but  on  the 
occurrence  of  which  or  something  similar,  he  was  as  much  bound 
to  calculate,  as  sea-going  man  is  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
reefing  his  sails,  in  the  knowledge  that  though  none  can  foretell 
the  precise  j)eriod  of  a  gale,  a  gale  at  some  time  is  in  the  first 
class  of  certainties.  A  failure  has  been  announced  in  the  po- 
tatoe  crop ;  thus  reducing  the  numerous  chuss  who  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  ‘rejoice  in  potatoes,’  to  try 
what  they  can  make  of  mortifying  u[)on  whcaten  flour,  after 
the  counsels  of  that  celebrated  French  princess  who  said,  that 
sooner  than  die  like  the  people  who  starved  for  want  of  bread, 
she  would  live  on  macaroons.  And  this  is  backed  up  by  con¬ 
tinually  accumulating  reports,  that  the  wheat  harvest  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  is  defective  either  in  quantity  or  quality, 
and  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  unimportant 
exception  of  Denmark,  are  suffering  under  at  least  a  jealousy  of 
short  supply. 

The  parties  responsible  for  the  scrape  into  which  we  are  partly 
brought  and  worse  threatened,  maintain  stiffly  that  the  reports 
are  exaggerated.  It  may  be  conceded,  for  tlie  advancement  of 
the  argument,  that  of  course  to  some  extent  they  are.  AVherever 
there  is  an  interest  in  making  out  a  case,  the  most  will  be  made 
of  anything  that  favours  it;  and  the  people  of  this  country 
have  a  fearful  interest  in  diminishing  the  danger  which  has 
been  brought  on  by  the  visible  act  of  governors,  and  if  possible 
preventing  its  recurrence.  But  if  there  be  suspicion  of  exag¬ 
geration  against  one  side,  there  is  the  same  against  the  other; 
the  two  therefore  may  pair  off’.  Either  there  is  danger  or  there 
is  not.  Either,  to  take  the  most  prominent  feature,  there  i* 
a  failure  in  the  crop  of  the  ‘  coarser  kind  of  food,’  or  else 
potatoes  are  ffourishing  unscathed  by  curl  at  the  top  or  the  black 
death  at  the  bottom.  To  remove  a  part  of  the  impression  by 
•  fine  writing,  may  be  possible ;  but  to  remove  the  whole,  must 
be  of  the  last  stage  of  impossibility.  There  is  less  food  than 
our  governors  meant  there  should  be ;  and  the  question  is  not 
of  altering  what  is  unalterable  and  re-instating  us  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  position,  but  of  allowing  remedy  to  leak  in  by  such  chinks 
and  crannies  as  the  ingenuity  of  our  rulers  has  not  availed  en¬ 
tirely  to  cut  off. 

And  here  it  is  that  our  quarter-deck  people  have  contrived  to 
move  a  step  towards  the  solution  ot  the  question.  A  belief  it 
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clearly  among  the  crew,  that  a  gale  of  wind  is  coming  on,  and  a 
winter’s  night  in  prospect  makes  it  doubly  important  to  prepare. 
Of  the  othcers  some  take  one  side  and  some  the  other;  but  tliere 
is  shrew'dly  surrnised  to  be  an  interest  among  them  in  keeping 
things  as  they  are.  In  some  way  or  other  the  sensibility  of 
their  breeches’  pockets  is  suspected  to  be  involved  in  denying 
the  danger,  and  carrying  sail  througli  all,  though  at  the  risk  of 
sending  the  masts  over  the  side,  when  they  are  supposed  to 
count  upon  having  the  boats  jit  their  disposal,  and  escaping  the 
destruction  which  is  to  fall  on  the  ignoble  herd.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  chief  mate, — (for  tlie  captain  is  too  great  a  personage 
to  have  anything  personally  to  say  to  it,  nor  would  much  differ¬ 
ence  be  made  by  the  fact  if  it  took  place,) — the  chief  mate  holds 
a  council, — half  a  dozen  councils, — hour  after  hour  of  precious 
time  expended  on  each.  By  this  he  recognizes  to  the  fullest 
extent,  that  there  is  a  popular  belief, — a  creed  among  the  un¬ 
accounted  vulgar  who  are  to  go  to  the  bottom  in  the  event  of 
ill  success  w'itliout  a  boat  to  help  them, — that  a  gale  is  close  at 
hand.  Knots  of  the  crew  are  seen  collected  here  and  there, 
handling  the  ropes  which  lead  to  reefing  sails,  and  the  word 
from  time  to  time  passes  among  them  that  the  chief  mate  is 
only  waiting  to  hear  what  this  and  another  gentleman  has  to 
say  against  it,  and  then  he  is  going  to  the  captain  to  say  it 
must  be  done. 

In  this  position  of  things,  what  does  our  Palinurus,  chief  of 
all  with  the  exception  of  the  seed  of  the  gods  that  tenants  the 
state  cabin,  finally  decide  on?  He  decides,  that  though  the 
grow  ling  of  the  coming  storm  is  not  reduced  but  heightened, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  reason  to  show  except  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  do  not  like  it,  he  w  ill  say  we  will  go  on  as  we  are,  and  if 
the  gale  comes  and  all  effort  at  taking  in  a  reef  is  too  late,  we 
will  read  the  Praver  for  Fair  Weather  as  by  law’  established,  and 
put  the  officers  into  the  boats  when  the  rest  must  clearly  go 
down. 

Now  nobody  can  say,  that  the  chief  officer  who  did  this,  had 
not  (with  exception  always  of  the  present  peril)  done  the  likeliest 
or  rather  the  most  certain  thing,  to  bring  on  such  a  searching 
into  the  principle  concerned,  as  can  end  in  only  one  way,  and 
that  with  a  vengeance  of  effectiveness  which  must  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  wisher.  If  the  thing  does  not  come  to  a  conclusion 
now’,  it  will  be  tried  again ;  it  will  be  tried  therefore  till  the 
conclusion  comes.  If  the  chances  of  present  death  and  misery 
could  be  set  out  of  sight,  a  hearty  hater  of  the  evil  principle 
and  half  a  dozen  other  evil  principles  incidentally  involved, 
might  joy  rather  than  grieve  over  the  decision  of  the  man  whose 
word  is  law. 
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In  this  state  of  being  ‘doubly  armed/  and  with  the  certainty 
that  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  the  provision  of  food  must 
come  hereafter  because  it  does  not  come  now,  it  is  time  for 
those  to  be  looking  about  them,  who  are  the  enemies  not  only 
of  the  evil  principle  immediately  concerned,  but  of  other  evil 
principles  which  hang  by  it  and  own  a  common  origin.  In 
public  questions,  which  can  only  be  settled  by  the  gradual  pre* 
ponderance  of  opinion  under  whatever  disadvantages  expressed, 
there  is  very  little  use  in  the  concealment  which  may  be  pru¬ 
dence  in  more  limited  concerns.  The  adversary  ‘  knows  his 
strength,  and  we  know  ours.^  Lord  Ashley’s  declaration  is 
decisive  on  this  point.  Instead  of  being  an  indication  of  per¬ 
sonal  weakness,  as  in  some  quarters  unwisely  intimated,  it  was 
the  cool  declaration  of  a  good  otTicer,  taking  a  leader’s  view  of 
the  field,  and  counselling  the  taking  up  of  the  inferior  position, 
because  the  higher  w  as  no  longer  tenable.  Such  a  moment  was 
no  time  for  discussing  the  principles  of  a  cause ;  all  men  are 
supposed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  on  these,  before  they 
present  themselves  to  a  contest.  A  good  leader  does  not  re¬ 
quest  his  followers  to  throw  themselves  into  a  gulph  because 
their  cjiuse  is  good ;  he  does  w  hat  is  much  more  likely  to  be  of 
use,  desires  them  to  take  up  a  contracted  position  which  he 
points  out.  The  time  then  seems  come,  when,  as  Mause  I  leadrigg 
invited  the  Life  Guards  under  Claverhouse  in  their  retreat, 
the  enemy  may  be  called  upon  to  ‘  tarry,’  and  be  in  no  hurry 
to  get  away  from  the  consequences  of  his  defeat.  There  is 
more  to  be  done  with  him,  before  he  is  quit ;  w  hy  will  he  not 
stand  like  a  man,  and  defend  his  grand  position,  or  else  quietly 
give  up  the  others  wdiieh  will  be  found  to  hang  by  it?  The  corn 
laws  were  not  merely  enactments  for  finding  portions  for  the 
ruling  classes’  daughters;  they  were  the  banner,  the  cockade, 
the  representative  by  concentration,  of  their  general  right  of 
wrong.  If  it  is  once  discovered  that  the  ruling  classes  cannot 
keep  their  corn  laws,  a  host  of  questions  they  ‘  may  not  look 
upon,’  will  be  gathering  fast  about  them,  each  grimmer  and 
more  abhorrent  to  them  than  its  predecessor.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  maintenance  of  wrongs  at  large,  depends 
on  the  invulnerability  of  each  particular  one.  The  boy  who 
would  not  say  A  because  he  knew  he  should  be  asked  to  say  B, 
is  the  true  and  only  type  for  the  policy  of  wrong-doers.  \\  by 
not  hold  out  a  little  longer?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  corn  laws 
are  in  the  fact  of  being  surrendered,  and  legions  of  strange 
aspect,  leaving  no  hope  to  the  claimants  of  the  marriage  por¬ 
tions  but  from  their  quarrelling  with  one  another,  are  standing 
on  the  slip  for  the  first  entry  at  the  breach  that  siiall  be  naade? 
If  the  monopoly  of  the  bread  that  perishes  cannot  maintain 
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itself,  what  sanctuan*  can  be  dependeil  on,  where  the  suffering: 
f^nius  of  wrung  may  hide  the  sorrows  of  her  pocket  and  her 
heart  ? 

If  the  losers  by  the  other  injustices  have  not  bestirred 
themselves  vigorously  before,  it  was  perhaps  bec'nuse  the  time 
was  not  come,  and  may  be  no  argument  ag?unst  their  vigour 
now.  The  lieague  which  has  been  the  tnaiitujf,  the  imtrieau  us 
military  men  who  prefer  French  would  have  it,  the  sledge¬ 
hammer  which  struck  the  actual  blow,  has  rightly  pnadaimed 
itself  of  no  colour  in  |>olitics  or  any  of  the  strifes  in  which  men 
are  engaged  except  its  ow  n.  Like  the  rays  of  light  wliich  com¬ 
bine  all  the  hues  in  the  rainbow, the  League  was  white.  It  was 
precisely  because  all  kinds  were  there,  that  this  result  ensued. 
One  only  reservation,  entire  or  partial,  can  be  assigned.  'Fhe 
League  was  always  the  most  deficient  in  w  hat  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  the  piipular  voice;  meaning  thei*eby  the  voice  of  the  class 
who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  do  not  always  know  when 
anybody  else  w  ill  help  them.  Active  measun?s  had  been  taken 
to  produce  this  effect,  and  had  been  too  successful.  The  know  ¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  is  not  confined  to  its  friends;  and  when  ‘  the 
leading  journal'  ♦  undertakes  to  lecture  the  League  on  tlie  lean¬ 
ing  it  asserts  to  have  been  shown  towards  Radicals  and  IVstruc- 
tives,  the  inference  is  only  that  it  secs  the  quarter  from  which 
the  accession  of  stnuigth  is  to  arise.  It  dreads  the  infusion  of 
popular  blood.  It  knows  the  thing  w  ill  not  be  done  without  the 
rank-and-file.  Wait  till  the  chief  mate  has  laid  the  ship  on  its 
beam-ends.  At  Birmingham  there  sat  at  a  mess-table  what 
were  or  ought  to  have  been  the  five  hundred  officers  of  Bir¬ 
mingham's  hundred  thousand ;  but  w  hether  these  captains  of 
two-hundreds  left  their  companies  in  an  equal  state  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  exaltation,  docs  not  substantially  appear.  One 
thing  however  is  certain,  that  the  League  can  ktH'p  nobody 
out.  Bv  its  ronstitution  it  can  refuse  no  volunteers.  If  the 
whole  multitude  whom  the  great  call  Swinish,'  choose  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  and  give,  not  take,  the  enlisting  shilling,  they 
must  be  provided  with  forage  and  quarters,  and  have  as  good  a 
pig-trough  as  anybody  else.  But  w  hat  is  true  of  one  is  true  of 
another;  no  man  can  be  prevented  from  uniting  with  the 
League,  because  his  views  are  not  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
cakes  and  ale.  The  League,  w  ith  v:ist  resources  in  pos.session 
and  almost  boundless  ones  behind,  has  made  an  inroad  into  the 
fortress  of  misrule,  and  as  regards  the  county  registration,  may 
be  said  to  have  recovered  the  Constitution.  Not  a  man  w  ho  has 
an  honest  purpose,  but  may  take  advantage  of  the  expensive 
macinnery  here  established  to  his  hand,  and  march  in  to  take 
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his  own  slian'  of  tlie  rmneret!  junvor,  if  he  can  only  stomach 
cheap  bread  as  an  aei\)!upaniinent.  It  is.  tlierefoiv,  for  all 
that  conceive  themselves  wixm^tNl,  to  make  a  part  in  the 
movement ;  and  it  they  do  not,  they  are  not  men  who  know 
how  to  shut  their  mouth  when  a  tiling  is  put  into  it. 

There  may  be  battles  at^er  the  battle  of  ArmaijiHldon ;  but 
a  man  will  not  be  the  woi*se  for  having  In'en  there,  and 
on  the  ri^ht  side.  Ot  course  when  the  liCajjue  has  gained 
its  i>oiut.  there  will  be  a  j;reat  brt'akinjx-up  into  a  multipli¬ 
city  ot  directions ; — Ptolemies  of  all  kinds,  pan'ellin^  out  the 
empire  ot  the  detunct  Alexander.  Hut  nothing  is  eleart'r  than 
that  they  will  have  jjaiued  by  the  pnwious  union,  and  not  lost. 
Darius  then,  must  settle  his  adairs  with  the  Macedonian  as  he 
can  ;  and  when  that  scene  ot  the  play  is  played,  his  siuwsson 
may  count  on  tiudin^  the  Ptolemies  in  positions  of  their  own. 


r 


Bnrf  ilotirrst. 


The  PUgrinCs  ProyresSt  from  this  world  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
By  John  Bunyan.  With  two  huiidied  and  seventy  engravings  from 
entirely  new  designs.  8vo.,  and  foolscap  8vo.  London.  Bagsler. 
The  Pilgrim* s  Progress,  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  In  two  Parts.  An 
Kpic  Poem,  llie  tir^t  part  by  the  Kev.  (Jeorge  Harder,  and  the 
second  by  the  Author  of  *  Scripture  I'ruths  in  V'erse.’  I'oolscap 
8vo.  Bagsler. 

The  Life  of  John  liunyan,  written  hy  himself,  and  puhlisUl  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Grair  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.*  IPiM  the  addition 
of  some  particulars  on  his  esamination  before  his  committal  to  prison, 
and  a  continuation  to  the  time  he  joined  good  Christian  in  glory.  Fools¬ 
cap  ^vo.  Bagster. 

The  name  of  Messrs.  Bagster  will  he  a  sullicieiit  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  and  beauty  ol  these  volumes.  NN  e  are  glad  to  see  them  on 
our  table,  and  take  an  early  opportunity  of  introvhicing  them  to  our 
readers.  The  numerous  editions  ol  the  l*dgrim  s  Progies.H  whioh 
have  been  issued,  attest  the  truthlulness  o!  the  work,  and  its  perma¬ 
nent  value  ;  whilst  they  constitute  a  cheering  indication  ot  the  liealth- 
ful  slate  of  the  public  mind.  I'he  peculiarity  ol  the  editions  now 
before  us,  one  of  which  is  in  demy,  and  the  other  in  foolscap  8vo.,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  engravings  with  which  they  are  richly  illustiatod.  Ihese 
are  liom  entirely  now  designs,  are  two  hundreil  and  seventy  in  num¬ 
ber,  small  in  size,  but  executeil,  in  many  cases,  with  considerable 
spirit  and  effect.  To  the  young  reader,  especially,  they  will  prove 
invaluable,  as  serving  to  imprint  more  deeply  on  the  mind  the  pio- 
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ininent  points  of  the  narrative,  and  through  them  the  great  truths 
which  the  allegory  is  designed  to  enforce.  They  are  in  truth  ‘  pictures 
whose  tale  is  self  told,’  the  embodiment  of  Bunyan’s  own  beautiful 
thoughts.  The  price  of  these  editions,  considering  the  number  of 
illustrations,  is  decidedly  low,  the  larger  one  being  publislied  at 
7s.(jd.  and  the  smaller  one  Rt 

Of  the  poetical  version  we  shall  say  nothing  more  than  that  tliose 
who  think  the  idiomatic  prose  of  Bunyan  may  be  improved,  cannot 
supply  themselves  with  a  neater  or  better  edition  than  that  before  us. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  entertain  no  such  notion, 
but  shrink  from  the  mere  attempt  to  versify  as  something  like  pro¬ 
fanation. 

The  Life  of  Bunyan,  written  by  Himself,  will  be  read  with  deep  in¬ 
terest  by  all  who  are  concerned  to  understand  the  workings  of  a 
powerful  and  imaginative  mind  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  religious 
life.  Bunyan’s  experience,  however,  must  not  be  made  a  precedent. 


Life  of  Lorenzo  De  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent,  By  William  Roscoe. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  London:  David  Bogue. 

The  European  Library,  of  which  this  volume  constitutes  the  first,  is 
anot^'er  of  those  efforts  which  mark  the  literary  character  of  our  age, 
as  full  of  promise.  In  former  times  books  were  the  luxury  of  the 
rich,  and  only  few,  even  of  them,  cared  ab(»iit  the  expensive  indul¬ 
gence.  rimes  are  happily  changed  now,  and  the  best  productions 
of  our  first  authors  are  brought  within  the  means  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  countrymen.  The  European  Libraiy  is  admirably  planned  in 
this  respect.  It  is  to  consist  of  volumes  of  from  450  to  500  pages, 
printed  in  a  good  and  legible  type,  on  paper  of  the  best  quality. 
Each  work  will  be  edited  by  a  gentleman  conversant  with  the  subject 
to  w’hich  it  is  devoted,  and  where  necessary  a  memoir  and  index  will 
be  supplied.  The  price  of  eucli  volume  is  to  be  three  shillings  and 
sixpence,  constituting  the  series,  as  stated  by  the  prospectus,  the 
cheapest  ‘ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.’ 

*  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  European  Library  *  we  aie  informed, 

*  will  be  the  works  of  the  chief  historians  of  literature — the  Whartons, 
the  Tiiaboschis,  the  Sismondis,  the  Bouterweks,  the  Guinguenes. 
Ihe  works  of  these  and  some  other  writers  in  the  same  charming 
clas-,  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  presented  to  the  English  reader  in  a 
popular  foim  and  at  a  popular  price,  vvith  illustrations  from  such 
productions  in  the  same  department  as  may  be  deemed  nccessaiy 
to  give  it  a  complete  form.’ 

I  he  series  is  appropriately  commenced  rvith  Mr.  Roscoe’s  chief 
production,  wdiich  is  enriched  by  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author,  and 
lendered  more  popular  by  a  t.anslation  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  notes,  and  some  other  alterations,  which  are  briefly  detailed 
in  .Mr.  Hazlitl’s  advertisement.  We  cordially  recommend  the  w'ork 
to  our  readeis,  as  adapted  to  unite,  in  a  greater  d»*gree  than  is  usual. 
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the  entertaining  and  the  instructive, — what  is  solid  and  valuable,  with 
whatever  is  attractive  in  historical  or  literary  research. 


The  Modern  Orator.  The  Speeches  of  the  Right  IJorourable  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  8vo.  London:  Aylott  and  .lones. 

W  E  are  glad  to  repoit  the  satisfactory  progress  of  this  work,  and 
shall  be  happy  it  our  loconunendation  contributes  to  its  more 
e.\tensive  circulation.  Such  a  publication  has  long  been  called  for  j 
and  the  cheap  and  popular  Ibrin  in  which  it  is  here  produced,  leaves 
nothing  in  iliis  respect  at  least  to  be  desired.  We  could  wish  a 
more  liberal  illustration  in  the  way  of  notes;  and,  as  formerly  inti¬ 
mated,  should  have  been  glad  of  connecting  links  between  the 
speeches  ot  the  seveial  orators  who  constituted  the  glory  of  the 
Commons  House,  at  the  close  ol  the  past  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year ;  but  in  the  absence  ol  these,  we  receive  with  tlianks 
tiie  present  publication,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
Sheridan’s  Speeches  are  included  in  five  parts,  which  may  be  had, 
stitched  together,  for  three  shillings  and  four- pence,  and  we  trust 
that  the  publishers  will  be  so  supposed  as  to  encourage  them  to 
proceed  to  the  completion  of  their  original  design.  A  cheap  issue  of 
these  masterpieces  of  English  oratory  has  long  been  needed,  and  much 
good  must  result  from  their  extensive  dilfusion.  I.ord  Krskinc’s 
speeches  follow  those  of  Sheridan. 

Sacred  Biography,  illustrative  of  Mans  Threefold  State,  the  P^^esent, 
the  Intermediate,  and  the  Future.  By  J.  Smith,  M.A.  Glasgow: 
George  Gallie. 

An  interesting  little  volume,  in  which  the  more  familiar  facts  of  the 
histories  chosen  are  related,  in  connexion  with  inferences  from  the 
scattered  hints  and  indications  to  be  Ibund  elsewhere  in  Scripture. 
These  are  sometimes  fanciful,  but  abvays  vary  and  enliven  the  nar¬ 
rative  in  a  way  which  will  attract  the  young;  and  should  serve  the 
further  purpose  ol  inciting  them  to  a  thorough  collation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  for  themselves,  d  he  concluding  lectures,  as  abounding 
less  in  figure  and  apostrophe,  we  prefer  to  the  earlier  ones. 

It  is  necessary,  in  ex[)lanalion  ol  the  lull  title,  to  say,  that  theie 
are  supplementary  chapters  on  the  Intermediate  State,  on  the  llesur- 
rection,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Duration  ol  the  buture  hxistence  of 
Man,  which  do  credit  to  the  author’s  diligence  and  discrimination. 


{ntrlligrnrr. 

.fust  Pubti.shed. 

The  Reformation  and  Anti-Keformalion  in  Bohemia.  2  vols.  8vo.  From 

the  (j'erman.  ,,,  ,  ....  .  . 

Kight  Sermons,  preached  in  St.  Pancras  Church.  ilh  an  Appendix. 

By  the  Rev.  (1.  S.  Drew,  B.A. 
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Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  By  George  Payne,  LL.D.  3rd 
Edition,  enlarged. 

Pniceedings  of  the  Anti-Maynooih  (Conference  of  1845.  With  an  Histo¬ 
rical  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix.  Compiled  and  edited  (at  the  request 
of  the  Central  Anli-Maynoolh  Committee)  by  tlie  Rev.  A.  S.  '1  helwall,  M.  A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Knight’s  books  of  Reference.  Political  Dictionary  ;  forming  a  Work  of 
Universal  Reference,  both  constitutional  and  legal ;  and  embracing  the 
Terms  of  Civil  Administration,  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Relations; 
and  of  all  the  more  im|K)rtant  Statistical  Departments  of  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce.  Part  9.  Second  Half. 

The  Palace  of  Fantasy;  or,  the  bard’s  Imagery.  With  other  Poems. 
By  J.  S.  Hardy. 

The  Mo<lern  Orator.  Being  a  ('ollection  of  Celebrated  Speeches  of  the 
most  distinguished  Orators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Part  11.  Erskine. 
Part  3. 

Cobbin’s  Child’s  Commentator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Parts  20  and  21. 

The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts.  Part  10. 

Adventures  in  the  Pacific;  with  Observations  on  the  Natural  Productions, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the  various  Islands;  together  with 
Remarks  on  Missionaries,  British  and  other  Residents,  &c.  &c.  By  John 
Coulter,  M.D. 

Tentamen  Anti-Straussianum.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Gospels  asserted 
on  Philological  Grounds,  in  Refutation  of  the  Mythic  Scheme  of  Dr.  David 
Frederick  Strauss.  An  Argument.  By  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  LL.D. 

Bells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  7.  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics.  By 
Rol>ert  Browning. 

The  English  liexapla,  consisting  of  the  Six  Important  Translations  of 
the  New'  Testament  Scriptures.  Part  3. 

The  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom.  IMited  by  Alexander  Leighton. 
Vol.  1.  The  Scottish  Church. 

The  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  truly  represented  ; 
in  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  “  A  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented.” 
By  Edward  Siillingfleet,  D.D.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  William 
Cunningham,  D.D.  A  new  Edition,  revised. 

History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  H.  Merle 
D’Aubigne,  D.D.  Vol.  1. 

The  Juvenile  Missionary  Keepsake.  184(5.  Edited  by  the  Writer  of 
•*  Madagascar  and  its  Martyrs,”  &c. 

Fisher’s  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book,  for  1846.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

The  Sacred  Gift.  Second  Series.  Meditations  upon  Scripture  Subjects, 
with  Twenty  highly-finished  Engravings  after  celebrated  Paintings  by  the 
great  Masters.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.A. 

China,  in  a  Series  of  Views,  displaying  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  and 
Social  Habits  of  that  ancient  Empire.  Drawn  from  original  and  authentic 
Sketches  by  Thomas  Allom,  Esq.  With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices 
by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  Vol.  4. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  1846. 

France.  Illustrated  with  Drawings  by  Thomas  Allom,  Esq.  Descriptions 
by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  Divisions  1 — 3. 

Tem|H*r  and  Teinj)erament ;  or  Varieties  of  (’haracter.  By  the  Author 
of  the  “  Women  of  England,”  &c.  Embellished  with  Engravings  from 
original  Designs.  Parts  1—5. 

The  Maxims  of  Francis  Guicciardini.  Translated  by  Emma  Martin. 

ith  Parallel  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Machiavelli,  Lord  Bacon, 
Pascal,  Rochefaucault,  Montesquieu,  Mr.  Burke,  Prince  Talleyrand,  M. 
Guiaot,  and  others. 
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Adair,  Sir  R.,  Peace  of  the  Danla-  | 
nelles,  325  ;  feeble  diplomacy  of  ' 
England,  ib.;  mistakes  of  1808  | 
and  9,  .‘lib — 330;  importance  of  | 
Ionian  islands,  331  ;  future  policy  i 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediter-  I 
ranean,  332 

Andersen,  C.,  Improvisatore,  trans¬ 
lated  by  M.  llowitt,243 

Anti-Maynooth  Conference, proceed¬ 
ings  of,  1 19 

Apostacy  of  Established  Church, 243 

Ballads  and  Poems,  002 

Benevolence  in  Punishment,  302 

Biley,  E.,  Supplement  to  the  Horte 
Paulinoj,  302 

Binney,  T.,  Illustrations  of  practical 
power  of  Faith,  301 

Blackburn,  Kev.J.,  vindication,  599 ; 
dislike  to  the  Anti-State-Church 
Association,  000;  his  historical  I 
tendencies,  (iOl ;  true  electoral  po-  i 
licy  of  dissenters,  003;  tests  of 
fitness  of  candidates,  004, 007, 01 1 ; 
demands  of  the  present  limes  to 
act  determinedly,  007 ;  patiently, 
ib.:  with  due  preparation,  009; 
objection  from  division  of  the  li¬ 
beral  interest  considered,  009 ;  re-  ' 
ligious  principles  of  members  of  j 
parliament.  Oil;  rank  or  riches  I 
no  (qualification,  013;  self-denial 
required  of  dissenters,  614 

Bonar,  Hev.  A.,  Memoirs  of  Me. 
Cheyne,  307 

Bourne,  J.  G.  H.,  England  won,  662, 
61)3 

Boyd,  Rev.  A.,  Episcopacy  and  Pres¬ 
bytery,  621  ;  its  character,  661  ; 
mutual  concession  in  minor  points 
desirable,  662 ;  argument  for  epis- 
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copacy  from  constitution  of  Jewish 
church, 02.3;  from  the  commission 
to  the  Seventy  and  the  Twelve, 
()25;  from  the  ollices  of  James, 
'rimothy,  and  Titus,  028;  from 
the  testimony  of  the  fathers,  030; 
from  the  angels  of  the  Apocalypse, 
034;  identity  of  presbyter  and  bi¬ 
shop,  032 ;  origin  of  distinction 
and  precedence^  t>39 ;  testimony  of 
Clement  examined,  041  ;  of  Igna¬ 
tius,  045;  of  Polycarp,  048;  of 
Irenreus,  050;  of  Tertullian,  051; 
apostolical  succession,  053,  054; 
true  meaning  of  ^(7ji.v//i,050  ;  head¬ 
ship  of  the  monarch,  ib,;  elFectof 
the  principles  conceded  in  May- 
nooth  bill,  058;  disestablishment 
not  apostacy,  000 
Bullar,  J.,  Lay  Lectures,  123 
Runyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and 
Life,  New  Edition  of,  741 
Border,  J.  IL,  Memoirs  of,  246 

Candlish,  Dr.  U.  S.,  Letters  on  the 
Atonement,  249,  202 
Chapman  and  Hall’s  Monthly  Series, 
74,  79,  83;  evils  of  circulating  li¬ 
braries,  75;  issue  of  tales  periocli- 
cally,  80;  imporiance  of  virtuous 
and  elevating  fiction,  81 ;  its  mo¬ 
ral  influence,  82 

Charlotte  Elizabeth :  Church  visible 
in  all  Ages,  211,  221  ;  persecution 
no  test  of  a  true  or  false  church, 
222 

Cobbin,J., Child’s  Commentator,6l8 
Cobbin,  J.,  descriptive  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  365 

Colligny,  Life  of  Admiral, translated 
by  Scott,  240 
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Cooper,  Thomm,  Purgatory  of  Sui¬ 
cides,  662;  its  outline,  673 — 677 ; 
faults  and  merits,  678 
Costello,  L.  S.,  Falls,  Lakes,  and 
Mountains  of  Wales,  121 
Craig,  A.  R., Philosophy  of  Training, 

245 

Dc  Bode,  C.  A.,  Travels  in  Luristan, 

538 ;  reUf[%ous  toleration  in  Persia^ 

544 ;  Persian  post-office^  545 ;  en-  ! 
campment  of  Kuren,  548;  cele-  j 
bration  of  the  Ramadan,  5^ 

Dobney,  H.  H.:  Notes  on  Future 
Punishment,  153 ;  designed  to 
prove  the  limited  existence  of  the  ' 
wicked,  154,  157;  argument  from 
Scripture  terms,  155 ;  cessation  of  ' 
being  not  the  just  punishment  of 
sin,  158 ;  immortality  an  original 
gift  to  man,  161 ;  object  of  the 
author’s  scheme  not  attained, 
164;  eternity  of  future  punish-  ' 
ment,  165 

Edwards,  Henry,  his  works,  titles, 
and  pretensions,  96 
Ellis,  A.  J.,  Alphabet  of  Nature,  366  ■ 
Ellis,  Mrs.,  Young  Lady’s  Reader,l2l 

Fisher’s  Illustrated  Annual,  732 
Fine  Arts,  Re|)ort  of  Commissioners 
on,  589;  recommendations  as  to  ; 
parliamentary  statues,  591  and  | 

592—  their  errors  and  omissions,  ^ 

593— 597 

Fitzroy,  Lady  C.,  Scripture  Converr  j 
sation,  244  '  { 

France  Illustrated,  122,  7»16 
French,  Rev.  F.,  Travels  in  France  j 
and  Spain,  243  | 

Germany,  Humorous  Writers  of,  | 
287;  Eulen8piegel,290;  Hutten,  i 
292;  Fischart,  293 ;  Hans  Sachs,  ! 
294;  the  French  school,  296; 
Thomasius,  297 ;  Liscow,  298 ; 
Rabener,  «300  ;  Zachariee,  301 ; 
Lessing,  302;  Nicolai,  446;  Mu- 
sieus,  447;  Goethe,  448;  Von 
Knigge,  449;  Wieland,  451  ;  Blu- 
mauer,  452 ;  Claudius,  453 ;  J.  P. 
Richter,  454;  Falk,  455;  Engel 
and  HolTman,  456;  Hcppel,  457 ; 
Stenau,  459;  Lichtenberg,  ih.; 
Borne,  461 ;  Heine,  462;  Detmold, 
ih.:  fetters  of  the  censorship,  463 
Gillespie,  W.,  Necessary  Existence 


of  God,  720;  its  merits,  730;  de¬ 
fects  of  a  posteriori  arguments, 
722 ;  d  priori  reasoning  of  Locke, 
724 ;  not  open  to  the  author’s  ob¬ 
jections,  7'^  ;  his  own  argument^ 
726 ;  its  germ  to  be  found  in 
Butler,  727 — 729  ;  difficulties  of 
metaphysical  theology,  730. 

Goss,  P.  S.,  Piedmontese  Envoy,  124 
Guinness,  J.  L.,  Sketches  of  Nature, 
241 

Hackett,  H,  B. ;  Plutarch  on  Delay 
in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked, 
125 

Hamilton,  Rev.  J. :  Life  in  Earnest, 
367 

Hamilton,  R.  W. :  Popular  Educa¬ 
tion,  22;  strictures  on  prize  essay 
system,  i6.;  increase  of  population 
a  blessin^f  25 ;  natural  and  legal 
rights  or  sustenance,  26 ;  virtues 
of  the  poor,  29 ;  author’s  estimate 
too  favorable,  31 ;  tendencies  of 
manufacturing  and  agricultural 
labour  contrasted,  34;  religious 
instruction,  36 ;  creeds  and  cate¬ 
chisms,  38;  importance  of  edu¬ 
cating  domestic  feelings  of  the 
poor,  39;  political  instruction,  40; 
suffrage  question,  42;  foreign  sys¬ 
tems,  45 ;  the  Prussia?i  condemned^ 
49;  home  statistics,  ib.;  claims 
of  the  state  and  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  48;  Regium  Donum  con¬ 
demned,  50 

Hebrew  Concordance,  the  English¬ 
man’s,  305  ;  its  usefulness,  308  ; 

!  and  correctness,  31 1 ;  indispens- 
'  able  at  missionary  stations,  684 
I  Heidelberg  and  the  W ay  thither,  684 
i  Henry  Homeward,  211;  its  merits, 

!  222,  227 ;  and  defects,  225 

I  Heugh,  Dr.  H. :  Irenicum,  249. 

'  Hexapla,  the  English,  618 
!  Hill,  Hon.  R.,  Diplomatic  Corre¬ 
spondence,  359 

;  Mogg***  Weekly  Instructor,  363 
I  Holy  Spirit,  Thoughts  on  the,  363 
I  Howard,  A.,  Mary  Spencer,  211; 
i  commended,  220 
j  Howitt,  W.,  History  of  Priestcraft, 
i  359 

I  Howitt,  R.,  Australia  Felix,  166; 
effects  of  the  system  of  land  sales^ 
i67;  descriptive  merits  of  the 
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work,  169;  settler’s  life  and  ex-  | 
|)erience,  171 — 1/4  .| 

I 

Ireland,  Tenure  of  Land  in,  Report 
on,  99;  mutual  distrust  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  100;  privation  of 
the  peasantry,  101  ;  causes  of  i 
Agrarian  outrage,  102;  origin  of  ; 
Irish  landlords,  106;  operation  of  i 
the  penal  laws,  109;  their  gross  ; 
injustice,  110,  113;  rise  of  mid¬ 
dlemen,  109 ;  tenantcy  at  will.  111; 
tenant-right  of  Ulster,  115,  11/; 
remedies  suggested,  118 

Johnstone,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh  Talcs,  i 
74,  ^  I 

Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  Fisher’s,  735 

Keith,  Dr.  A.,  Land  of  Israel,  53; 
not  discriminating  or  original,  54;  i 
argument  of  the  work,  56 
KhanikofTs  Bokhara,  translated  by 
De  Bode,  538 

King,  Dr.,  on  Ruling  Eldership,246 
Klose,  C.  L.,  Memoirs  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  6S6 ;  general  condition 
of  the  country  in  the  first  half  of 
1 8th  century,  689 ;  state  of  poli¬ 
tical  parties  in  England,  690;  and 
Scotland,  691  ;  early  history  of 
Charles  Edward,  691*;  landing  in 
Scotland,  695;  proclaimed  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  697;  battle  of  Preston 
Pans,  699 ;  crosses  the  Border, 
702 ;  reaches  Manchester,  703  ; 
and  Derby,  704 ;  retreats,  707 ; 
victory  of  Falkirk,  708 ;  defeat  of 
Culloden,  709  ;  efforts  of  the  non¬ 
conformists  for  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  700;  their  timorous  ! 
policy,  709  | 

Kritsius,  F.,  Edition  of  Sallust,  531,  j 
535 


Catholic  Church,  501  ;  gradual 
preparation  for  the  movement, 
503  ;  sale  of  plenary  indulgences, 
506;  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat, 
507 ;  protest  of  Rong^,  508 ;  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  fraud  in  England, 
510;  Ronge’s  address  to  the  lower 
clergy,  512;  separation  of  Ccerski, 
513;  confession  of  Schneidemuhl, 
513;  of  Breslaw,  516 ;  of  Kreuz- 
nach,  518;  of  Leipsic,  519;  of 
Elberfeld,  521  ;  of  Offenbach, 
522 ;  of  Worms  and  Berlin,  523 ; 
their  essential  agreement,  525 ; 
confession  of  the  German  catholic 
church,  527 ;  great  issues  of  the 
movement,  ,V29 

League,  The  Anti-Corn-Law,  737  ; 
popularity  of  its  constitution, 
/41 ;  symptoms  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  crisis,  73H;  irresolution  of  the 
ministry,  738 

Leask,  \V.,  Our  Era,  245 

Lindsay,  Sir  C.,  Alfred,  a  drama,  662 

Literary  Intelligence,  127,247,367, 
500, 619,  747 

Lower,  W.  A.,  Curiosities  of  Heral¬ 
dry,  175;  its  legends,  176;  true 
origin,  176  ;  heraldic  colours,  177 ; 
Prester  John,  178;  nondescript 
animals,  179;  royal  badge,  ih.; 
punning  mottoes,  180;  arms  of 
tenure,  181 

LyelljC.,  Travels  in  North  America, 
464;  Niagara  geologically  consi- 
dered,46.’);  Apnallachian  coal  field, 
466 — 8  ;  Higt  wne  Lick,  869;  hu¬ 
man  fossils,47i;  lectures  at  Boston, 
473 ;  education  in  America  and 
England,  i6. ;  proximate  causes  of 
repudiation,  474;  Indian  mounds, 
477  ;  aboriginal  races,  478 ;  sla¬ 
very,  479 ;  religious  establish¬ 
ments,  480 


Labanoff,  Piince :  Letters  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  579;  historical 
mis-statements  of  enemies,  580; 
the  modem  opinion  of  Mary  more 
favorable,  582;  her  pitiable  con¬ 
dition  in  England,  583;  maternal 
affection,  585 ;  rigorous  treatment, 
584;  plans  of  the  Catholics,  586; 
stale  of  parties,  587  ;  anticipated  i 
marriage  of  Leicester  with  Eliza-  ! 
beth,  588 

Laing,  S.,  Notes  on  the  German 


Mackay,  C.,  Legends  and  Poems, 
662, 664 ;  the  printing  fever,  66.3 ; 
true  vocation  of  the  jwet,  665 ; 
great  themes  and  duties  of  the 
age,  665;  the  cry  of  the  people,  667; 
the  old  and  the  new,  669 
Mahon,  Lord,  History  of  England, 
551  ;  ably  written,  but  from  secon¬ 
dary  nuiterials,  552;  instances  in 
account  of  Indian  affairs,  .553;  and 
Anson’s  voyage,  5.54 ;  duty  and 
prospects  of  the  English  in  India, 
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55G ;  benevolence  and  impartiality  | 
of  the  author,  558 ;  his  characters  i 
of  distinguished  men,  561 ;  Earl  < 
Chatham,  562;  Walpole,  564  ;  | 
Hardwicke,  565 ;  effects  of  state  | 
encouragement  to  literature,  567 ;  j 
causes  of  the  American  war,  5/0  | 

Martineau,  H.,  Letters  on  Mesmer¬ 
ism,  3<)9,  387 

Marryatt  Capt.,  Mission  or  Scenes 
in  Africa,  Ik>5 

Mesmer,  his  history,  370;  Report  of  i 
the  French  Commission,  372  | 

Miall,  E.,  Views  of  Voluntary  Prin¬ 
ciple,  8(),  89  ;  its  progress,  88 ;  not  1 
to  bo  measured  by  statistical  ef-  i 
ficiency,  90;  or  incidental  evils  | 
92;  if  hat  is  meant  htj  it \  dc-  ' 
\>endence  no  degradation,  94  | 

Milner,  M.,  Life  of  Isaac  Milner,  361 
Moore,  Dr.  (i..  Power  of  the  Soul 
over  the  Body,  369, 373 ;  mesmer¬ 
ism  not  phrenological,  3/4.  1 

Murray’s  Home  and  Colonial  Li¬ 
brary,  617 

Newenham,  W.,  Human  Magnet¬ 
ism,  369 ;  a  curative  agent,  377 ; 
qualifications  of  the  magnetiser, 
378;  views  of  Chardin  on  life, 
379 ;  phenomena  not  to  be  rejected 
because  incomprehensible^  380 ;  con¬ 
ditions  of  mesmeric  perception, 
382 ;  absurdity  of  phreno-mag- 
netism,  374,  ^t83 ;  physiological 
facts,  387 

Neale,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Shepherton  Ma¬ 
nor,  211,  218 ;  author’s  ignorance 
of  puritan  writings,  217 
Noel,  Rev.  B.  W,,  Catholic  Claims, 
312;  effects  on  churchmen  of 
Maynooth  Bill,  314;  wrongs  of 
Irish,  317  ;  their  right  to  civil  and 
religious  equality,  317  ;  the  alter¬ 
native,  to  pay  all  religious  teach¬ 
ers,  or  none,  considered,  319  ;  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Free  Church,  320; 
fairness  and  fidelity  of  author, 
322;  dissenters  and  the  South¬ 
wark  election,  3*2^1 
Norton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Drawing  Room 
Scrap  Book,  7»12;  her  i>oetry,733. 
Novel  Times,  The,  74,  78 

Orator,  The  Modern,  743 
Orlich,  U  Von,  Travels  in  India, 
272;  Indian  juf^glers^  273;  Hin¬ 


doo  parties f  274 ;  alligator  pond^ 
275  ;  Ameers  of  Scinde^  275 ;  re¬ 
turn  from  Jellalabad,  277 ;  Lahore, 
279;  Anglo-Indian  army,  281  ; 
leopard  hunting,  282 ;  criminal 
statistics,  286 

Parrot,  F.,  Journey  to  Ararat,  710  ; 
Kalmuk  pecaliarititSy7\  1  ;  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Georgians^  712  ;  climate 
and  architecture  of  Titlis,  715; 
ascent  of  Ararat,  717,  720;  its 
perils,  718,  719 

Parsons,  Rev.  B.,  on  Education,  239 

Paton,  A.,  Servia,  3^ ;  scenery  of 
the  Kopaunik^  33.3 ;  Servian  pa- 
triotsy  ikJ;  hospitality  of  the  Ser¬ 
vians,  3^59 

Payne,  J.,  Studies  in  English  Poetry, 
122 

Peacock,  E.,  Translation  of  Sallust, 
5,‘k),  535  ;  history  of  decline  and 
fall  of  Roman  republic  needed, 
531  ;  corruption  of  the  aristocracy, 
532;  merits  of  Sallust,  5^13;  what 
style  of  classical  translations  to  be 
desired,  536 

Phonotypic  Journal,  366 

Peschel,  C.  F.,  Physics,  translated 
by  West,  228 

Pitman,  J.,  Manual  of  Phonography, 
366 

Plumtre,  H.,  Letters  of,  246 

Polhill,  E.,  Works  of,  202,  205; 
freedom  of  the  willy  208 ;  God’s  all- 
sufficiency  and  condescension, 
210 

Psalter,  The  Hexapla,  678,  681 

Psalter,  The  Interlineary  Hebrew 
and  English,  678,  682  ;  character 
of,  683, 

Psalms,  The  Book  of,  in  Hebrew 
and  English,  678,  682 

Political  Dictionary,  The,  619 

Putnam,  G.  A  ,  American  Facts, 
427,  444 ;  war  evil  and  inexpe¬ 
dient,  428;  fallacy  of  advantages 
of  colonial  custom,  429;  and  terri¬ 
torial  possession,  430;  over-pro¬ 
duction  absurd,4,T’3;  mental  ability 
of  middle  classes,  436 ;  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  America,  437 ;  statistics 
of  export  from,  440;  American 
manufacturing  com^ietitioncrcated 
by  British  laws,  442 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  Life  of,  446,454 
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Roberts,  G.,  Life  of  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  182;  becomes  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  political  party,  185;  as¬ 
pires  to  the  succession,  187  ;  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  dissenters,  i6. ;  their 
social  posit io7if  187;  the  progress 
through  tlie  West,  188;  tliglit  to 
Holland,  189;  lands  at  Lyme, 
191);  reception  at  Taunton,  192; 
proclaimed  king,  193  ;  defeated  at 
Sedgemoor,  195;  executed,  197; 
the  bloody  assize,  198;  horrible 
cruelties  of  Jeffreys  and  Kirk, 
200 

Roscoe,  W.,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Me-  i 
dici,  7T2  I 

Ruckert,  L.  J.,  on  Epistle  to  the  j 
Galatians,  392;  history  of  Ga-  | 
latia,  393 ;  visits  of  Paul,  394 ;  I 
Date  and  place  of  writing,  390, 
414;  its  object,  ib.;  similarity  to 
epistle  to  Homans,  420;  authen¬ 
ticity,  421  ;  outline  of,  422 
Rupp,  J.  D.,  Religious  Denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  341  ; 
but  a  small  proportion  unevan¬ 
gelical,  343 

Ryl  ands,  P.,  Mission  of  the  Church,  | 
229;  paramount  importance  of 
Home  Missions,  232 

Sachs,  Hans,  Tales,  &c.,  287,  294 
Sandby,  Rev.  G.,  Mesmerism,  309, 
383  ;  its  results  not  miraculous, 
,385  ;  devotee  of  the  department  of  \ 
rar,  387  ; 

Schott,  11.  A.,  on  Epistle  to  the  Ga-  i 
latians,  ,392 

Scott,  W.,  Trigonometry  and  Men-  I 
suration,  015 

Session  of  184.5,  ,'145;  egotism  of  I 
Sir  R.  Peel,  340;  his  inconsist-  i 
ency,  348,  .‘1.58;  Post  Oflicc  es-  j 
pionage,  .‘148 ;  debate  on  sugar  I 
duties,  350;  education  in  Ireland,  | 
3,51,  i52 ;  grant  to  Maynooth,  | 
^152 ;  prospects  of  church  Reform,  j 
3,55  ;  of  free  trade,  3.54  ;  duty  of  i 
dissenters,  .‘1.57  ! 

Sheppard,  J.,  Strictures  on  Vestiges  | 
of  Natural  History  of  Creation, 

59,  74  '  .  i 

Sheridan,  R.  H.  Speeches  of,  / 4,3  | 

Sketches  of  Sermons  on  Missions,  | 

•241  .  .  i 

Smith,  J.,  Sacred  lliography,  74.3 


Smith,  Mrs.  H.,  Female  Disciple  of 
First  Three  Centuries,  247 

Southwark  Election,  48*2 ;  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  Whig  and  Tory 
politics,  48() ;  causes  of  failure  of 
tlie  Dissenting  candidate,  493 ; 
religious  opinions  of  candidates 
justly  to  be  enquired  into,  495; 
beneficial  results  of  contest,  499 

Spain  and  Tangier  in  1841, 24*2 

Spence,  J.,  Christ  the  Christian* 
God  and  Saviour,  .'1(),5 

Stodart,  M.  A.,  Female  Education, 
1*25 

Talfourd,  T.  N.,  Vacation  Rambles, 

121 

Taylor,  C.  11.,  Lady  Mary,  *24*2,  Sa¬ 
cred  Gift,  7-14 

Thirlwall,  C.,  History  of  Greece, 
1*29  ;  fullness  of  detail  respecting 
the  secondary  States,  1.31  ;  difler- 
ence  between  ancient  and  modern 
(ireek  intluences,  133;  democracy 
natural  in  small  states,  l,‘14; 
Athens  strong  as  the  capital  of  a 
district,  1,‘17  ;  confedemcies  of  the 
states,  1.‘17;  naturalisation  laws, 
l.'ltl;  Greek  deputies  delegates 
not  representatives,  142;  balance 
of  power  wars,  144;  despotism 
the  cause  of  the  decline  of  (ireece, 
144  ;  and  of  Rome,  14(» ;  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Dorians,  1.50;  condition 
of  slaves,  151  ;  appendix  on  Ho¬ 
meric  poems,  152 

Thom,  W.,  Rhymes  and  Recollec¬ 
tions,  572;  his  youth,  .57.’!;  first 
authorship,  573  ;  privations,  .574 ; 
street  llute  playing,  575 ;  settles 
at  Inverurv,  .570;  fhe  lilind  Unfs 
J*ra7if>s,  570;  Jeanie^s  Grave^  578 

Timpson,  Rev.  3'.,  Angels  of  (iod, 
241 

Turner,  Sharon,  Richard  the  in.; 
51 

Turnlev,  J.,  Spirit  of  the  Vatican, 
002  ' 

United  Associate  Synod,  Atonement 
Controversy,  249,  200,  ‘20.3 

Usher,  Archbisliop,  Immanuel,  24*2 ; 

V  est  iges  of  N  at  ural  1 1  ist.  of  Crentiim, 
59;  merits  of  its  style,  00;  its 
epicurean  theory,  04;  creation 
by  law  and  by  special  exercise 
distinguished,  04;  specimen  of 
its  facts,  65;  their  irrelevance, 
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70 ;  generation  of  %nf%it%ori(B^  67  ; 
theory  of  successive  and  superior 
types,  69  ;  strictures  on  the  work, 
73 

Wakeham,  J.,  Church  Advancing, 
364 

Wardlaw,  Dr.  R.,  Nature  and  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Atonement,  249 ;  history 
of  the  controversy,  251  ;  Dave- 
nant’s  theory,  252;  Camero’s  doc¬ 
trine,  254  ;  order  of  the  divine  de¬ 
crees,  258 ;  Cnlvinistic  theories, 
261  ;  author’s  view,  infinite  suf¬ 
ficiency  with  definite  efficacy, 
264 ;  objections,  267 

Welsford,  H.,  on  English  language, 
2.37 

Wilson,  H.  H.,  History  of  British 
India,  1 ;  its  rise,  2 ;  .present  ex¬ 
tent,  4  ;  charter  and  sovereignty  of 
East  India  company,  6 ;  basis  of 
our  empire,  ib, ;  massacre  of  Vel- 
lore,  7 ;  danger  from  native  army, 
8 ;  taxation  of  land,  t6. ;  further 
conquest,  10,  and  foreign  rivalry, 
1 1  ;  -  precautions  suggested,  econo¬ 


my,  11  ;  education,  12;  abolition 
of  titular  sovereignties,  13;  law 
reforms,  14;  efficient  police,  15; 
curse  of  church  establishments  in 
the  East,  19;  monopolies,  20; 
confusion  of  coinage,  ib, ;  work 
characterised,  21 

White,  Rev.  W\,  Providence,  Pro- 
j)hecy,  and  Popery,  244 

Wills,  Rev.  J.,  Dramatic  sketches, 
662,  664 

Winer,  G.  B.,  on  Epistle  to  the  Ga¬ 
latians,  392 

Wright,  E.,  La  Fontaine’s  Fables, 
126 

Wood,  Dr.,  L.,  on  Church  Govern¬ 
ment,  123 

Wyatt,  Rev.  G.,  Lachrymm  Eccle- 
sia?,  21 1  ;  the  divintti/  of  a  bishop, 
213;  author’s  misrepresentations, 
215 

Zumpt,  C.  G.,  Latin  Grammar, 
translated  by  Schmidt,  84;  old- 
fashioned  in  its  structure,  85 ;  but 
full  of  information,  86 
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